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Introduction 


Steven M. Oberhelman, Giancarlo Abbamonte and Patrick Baker 


Scarcely anyone who works on Virgil, the transmission of Virgil from antiq- 
uity through the Renaissance, the history of the book, the Renaissance, and 
humanism, is not aware of Craig Kallendorf. The author of 26 monographs, 
editions, translations, and textbooks, as well as over 65 articles and book chap- 
ters (notto mention innumerable reference entries), Craig has set the standard 
for excellence in scholarship. His research has inspired classical and postclassi- 
cal scholars around the world. 

It is our honor to present this Festschrift as a celebration of the life work 
and influence of a man who is very much alive and still producing scholarship 
at a dizzying rate. We have been Craig's friends, colleagues, and collaborators 
for many years, and we knew that many scholars on both sides of the Atlantic 
were desirous of contributing a piece as a tribute to someone with whom they, 
too, have worked. When we approached leading experts in Craig's areas of 
expertise, the response was immediate and enthusiastic. Oftentimes an editor 
of a proposed volume will see half of her requests to potential contributors 
ignored or declined. But so many positive responses forced us to decline excel- 
lent abstracts, even full papers, because of constraints of space. We say this to 
underscore the great respect in which Craig is held. 

The title of this volume is Habent sua fata libelli: Studies in Book History, the 
Classical Tradition, and Humanism in Honor of Craig Kallendorf. The tag, which 
comes from Terentianus Maurus, De syllabis 1286, sets up the subtitle, where 
‘books’ are seen as being physical and textual. The essays are clustered in a way 
to pay homage to Craig's broad range of interests. 

After a heartfelt and stirring reflection by Richard Thomas on Craig, a review 
of his prolific scholarship, and more importantly its significance, two scholars 
address Virgil and his texts, a subject dear to Craig. One thinks, for example, of 
Craig's Oxford book, The Other Virgil: Pessimistic Readings of the Aeneid in Early 
Modern Culture (2007; rpt. 2013), and the profound impact it had on Virgilian 
studies. In the article “Aeneas in Campania: Notes on Naevius as a Model for 
the Aeneid,” Alessandro Barchiesi discusses how Naevius's Bellum Poenicum 
and Lycophron's Alexandra influenced the plot of Virgil's Aeneid. Building on 
recent work on the Greektext and on older work on Naevius, Barchiesi describes 
how the ancient texts left traces in the way the landscapes of Campania appear 
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in Virgil. Susanna Braund, in her “Virgil’s Incomplete Lines: A Challenge for 
Translators,’ discusses the incomplete lines in Virgil's Aeneid. While scholars 
have debated whether these incomplete lines are a deliberate literary innova- 
tion or marks of incompleteness that bear testimony to Virgil's method of com- 
position, Braund considers the impact of these lines on verse translators of the 
poem. Through examples drawn from several different languages but mainly 
from English translations, she examines the differing reactions and strategies 
of translators in different eras. 

A second group of papers focus on postclassical Virgilian studies. Craig, 
of course, is noted for his many books on Virgilian editions but also for his 
monographs like In Praise of Aeneas: Virgil and Epideictic Rhetoric in the Early 
Italian Renaissance (1989) and The Virgilian Tradition: Book History and the 
History of Reading in Early Modern Europe (2007) and bibliographical stud- 
ies of Virgil editions: A Bibliography of Venetian Editions of Virgil, 1470-1599 
(1991), A Bibliography of Renaissance Italian Translations of Virgil (1994), and 
A Bibliography of the Early Printed Editions of Virgil, 1469-1850 (2012). Hélène 
Casanova-Robin offers, in her "La poésie de la nature, de Virgile à Giovanni 
Pontano,” a study of several didactic poems (Urania, Meteorum liber, De hor- 
tis Hesperidum) written by the fifteenth-century humanist and poet Giovanni 
Pontano. Casanova-Robin explores how Pontano, following Virgil in his 
Georgics, describes solar forecasts through a unique combination of excep- 
tional poetic language and science. Edoardo Fumagalli in "Virgilio castigato: 
Stazio, Dante e le correzioni all'Eneide" deals with various corrections that are 
introduced into the Virigilian epic in Dante's Divine Comedy. Some of these 
corrections come from Statius's Thebaid and Achilleid. Statius surprisingly 
appears in the Comedy as a Christian (converted through Virgil's Eclogue 4 and 
the teachings of the Roman Church) who has atoned for his sins in Purgatory 
and recounts his story. Julia Haig Gaisser, like Casanova-Robin, focuses on 
Pontano in her "Pontano's Virgil: Interpretation and Imitation in the Antonius." 
Ten of Pontano's own poems in various meters and genres cluster at the begin- 
ning and end of the dialogue Antonius, with a long epic on the Roman general 
Sertorius placed as the epilogue. The centerpiece is a literary defense of sev- 
eral controversial passages in the Aeneid from the charges leveled at those pas- 
sages by ancient critics. Gaisser examines in detail Pontano's defense of Virgil 
(Antonius 37—75) and Pontano's poetic imitation of Virgil's Etna in the Sertorius 
epic (Antonius M. xi. 356—71). Andrew Laird discusses in "Early Latin Virgils in 
the Colonial Americas (1520-1740)” a number of earlier Latin poets in the New 
World who wrote in the style of Virgil. In the first part of the paper, Laird dis- 
cusses missionaries and educators in the 1500s who wrote epics, for example 
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José de Anchieta in Brazil and Francisco de Pedrosa in Guatemala. In the sec- 
ond part, he surveys works by Jesuits and their associates in New Spain, from 
the end of the sixteenth century to the earlier 1700s, who wrote Virgilian cen- 
tos and epics. Timothy J. Moore, in “Virgil and Roman Musical Theatre," exam- 
ines theatrical enactments of Virgil's Eclogues, probably delivered by actors 
vocalizing unaccompanied but with instrumental interludes, played either on 
panpipes or tibiae. While Eclogues 1-8 were performed with musical accompa- 
niment, it appears that Eclogues 9 and 10 were presented without it. Moore also 
describes how in the first century CE performers of pantomime began dancing 
to texts of Virgil's Aeneid and may have danced to the Eclogues as well. In these 
pantomime performances the texts would have been sung by a chorus accom- 
panied by tibiae and other instruments. Lisa Pon focuses on Raphael's interest 
in Virgil through the new Renaissance technology of printing in “Raphael and 
Marcantonio Raimondi as Readers of Virgil" Three of Raphael's greatest col- 
laborations in print with engraver Marcantonio Raimondi—the Morbetto or 
"Little Plague,” the Quos Ego, and the Judgement of Paris—all engage Virgilian 
themes. These prints make use of extensive textual inscriptions and allow Pon 
to draw conclusions on the relationship between word and image, between 
print and drawing, and between Roman and Renaissance creation. Fabio Stok 
concludes this section with "The Manuscript and Print Tradition of Pomponius 
Laetuss Commentary on the Aeneid.’ Pomponius Laetus’s commentary on 
Virgil is still available only in a very inaccurate print edition, published around 
1490 by Daniele Caetani against the author's will. Stok examines the relation 
between the manuscripts and the print edition, and evaluates the problems 
and the possible solutions to be adopted in fixing a satisfactory critical edition 
of this work. 

A third specialization of Craig's prodigious research is the reception of clas- 
sical texts, especially Virgil, in the Renaissance and the early modern period. 
One thinks, for example, of his The Protean Virgil: Material Form and the 
Reception of the Classics (2017), A Companion to the Classical Tradition (2007), 
and Printing Virgil: The Transformation of the Classics in the Renaissance (2020). 
Two scholars offer contributions in this area. Federica Ciccolella, in her *From 
Crete to Geneva: Frankiskos Portos (1511-1581) and His Teaching of Greek,” dis- 
cusses one of the most important representatives of post-Renaissance Greek 
culture: Frankiskos Portos. After an overview of Portos's complex biography, a 
reconstruction of the social and cultural environment in which he lived, and 
a survey of his works, Ciccolella considers six Latin orations that Portos deliv- 
ered. Portos's orations show that he combined humanism with his Byzantine 
heritage and his religious faith. Marc Laureys' article, "Unveiling the Calumny 
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of Apelles: Caspar Dornavius’s Calumniae repraesentatio,’ takes as its start- 
ing point Lucian's ekphrasis of a (lost) painting by Apelles in his declama- 
tion “Against Believing Slander too Rashly" which was commented upon in 
the Renaissance in works dealing with calumny. Laureys deals with one of 
the lesser known interpretations of Lucian's text, the Calumniae repraesenta- 
tio written by Caspar Dornau (Dornavius) in 1616 and reprinted in his collec- 
tion of writings on calumny, published under the title Homo-Diabolus in 1618. 
Dornavius adduces a wealth of classical and biblical sources to unravel all the 
implications of Lucian's description and interprets Lucian's account essen- 
tially as a moral and religious allegory. Laureys analyzes Dornavius's exposition 
against the double background of the philological exegesis of Lucian's treatise 
in Renaissance humanism and the theoretical reflection on calumny in the 
early modern republic of letters. 

From his translations of humanist works in Humanist Educational Treatises 
(2012) to his A Bibliographical Introduction to the Italian Humanists (2017) 
and his edited volume Beyond Reception: Renaissance Humanism and the 
Transformation of Classical Antiquity (2019), to name but a few titles, Craig has 
devoted considerable research to humanism. Part 4 of this volume contains 
eight articles on humanism and humanists. Jean-Louis Charlet begins with 
"Étude métrique des Építres de Jean Second” Johannes Secundus (d. 1536) 
wrote two books of metrical epistles, one in dactyl hexameters, the other in 
elegiac couplets. Charlet provides a comparative study of the meters in the 
two books. He recovers the particular usages of the hexameter lines for spe- 
cial effects: spondaic (at moments of solemnity), elegiac couplets (for adopt- 
ing an Ovidian tone), and pentameter rhythms that are closer to Propertius 
than to Tibullus and his successors. James Hankins, in his "The King's Citizens: 
Francesco Patrizi of Siena on Citizenship in Monarchies, after discussing 
how Roman citizenship as a formal legal status died out with the decline of 
imperial power in the western Mediterranean, turns to citizenship in Italian 
cities in the fourteenth century and later. Citizenship was a valuable distinc- 
tion that allowed a person limited participation in self-government and legal 
rights and protections. By the sixteenth century, citizenship was restricted 
to those who could show that their ancestors had held office in the city. 
Hankins proceeds to show how the question of who should be admitted to 
citizenship became one of the more hotly-debated issues in late medieval and 
Renaissance Italy. He concludes with a study of the concept of royal citizen- 
ship, as elaborated by Francesco Patrizi in his De regno et regis institutione 
(1483/1484). John Monfasani follows with "The Letters of Ignatius of Antioch 
as a Philological and Epistemological Issue from the Reformation to Today,’ 
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which begins with a review of the history of skepticism in the Renaissance. 
The 1524 debate between Erasmus and Luther on free will was a debate on how 
we determine truth. Solascripturism and private interpretation meant that 
Luther could believe his interpretation trumped that of the pope or a post- 
apostolic father. But what about an apostolic father like Ignatius of Antioch? 
Monfasani traces the difficulty of such an argument from the Reformation to 
the twenty-first century. Marianne Pade takes John Monfasani's recent essay, 
“The Renaissance as the Concluding Phase of the Middle Ages,” as a departure 
for examining Boccaccio's reactions to and awareness of the cultural changes 
of his times in her “Boccaccio and Early Italian Humanism.” Monfasani's 
model places Boccaccio at the beginning of the period which marks Italian 
cultural leadership in Europe. The aim of this article is to examine in which 
ways Boccaccio contributed to the imposition of an Italian cultural model on 
the rest of Europe—regardless of whether or not what he did may be consid- 
ered novel. Another Boccaccio article is Wayne A. Rebhorn's "Working with 
Style: On Translating Boccaccio's Decameron." Rebhorn, a well-known transla- 
tor of Boccaccio, describes the challenges in translating an author who works 
in a variety of styles, ranging from the most formal (highly Latinate) to the 
colloquial. The challenge is how to capture something of the complexity of 
Boccaccio's more formal style and how to render Boccaccio's use of colloquial 
speech in a way that makes it feel colloquial in English. Boccaccio's more 
complicated style turns readers into active co-creators of the text since they 
must work to sort out the relationships of phrases and clauses, which are not 
always spelled out clearly by the author. Lucia Gualdo Rosa, in her “Giovanni 
Aurispa e Tommaso Parentucelli: un'amicizia speciale,” traces the relationship 
between Giovanni Aurispa (b. 1376) and Tommaso Parentucelli (b. 1397), the 
future Pope Nicholas v (1447-1455). Their strong friendship was based on a 
shared passion for the manuscripts of ancient classics, manuscripts of Greek 
works in particular. For example, Aurispa dedicated to Tommaso in 1440 his 
version of Plutarch's Convivium septem sapientum, and in 1454 his version of 
Hierocles' commentary In aureos Pythagorae. When Tommaso became pope, 
he reciprocated Aurispa's gifts with benefices. Alden Smith focuses on Venice 
in his "Two Nations, Two Foundations: The Renaissance's 'Other Rome." Smith 
points out that recent scholarship has sought to disconnect the pagan foun- 
dational story of Venice (Antenor establishing Padua) from the later Catholic 
account of St. Mark's evangelization of the region and the eventual translation 
of his relics there. But Smith suggests that the myth of Venice is indebted to 
both layers, Christian and pagan, of the city's story insofar as it effects cultural 
identity. The foundation stories, which bind the city's pagan past together with 
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its Christian, Catholic reality in the Renaissance, cast light on Venice as both an 
ideal state but also as one that could fall well short of that ideal. Sarah Spence, 
in “Encounters with the Latin Past: Subiaco, Colonna, and Poems of Lepanto,” 
describes how she located in the Colonna archive in Subiaco, Italy, a collec- 
tion of unpublished Latin poetry about the battle of Lepanto (1571), where 
Marc’Antonio Colonna led the Catholic fleet to victory over the Turks. Spence 
considers an unknown poem on this battle, a short piece by Marc-Antonio’s 
son, Ascanio. She sets the poem in its cultural context and provides a text, 
translation, and interpretation of the work. 

The final section deals with books, manuscripts, and printed editions. Craig 
has devoted much attention to these areas. We note just a few publications: 
Virgil and the Myth of Venice: Books and Readers in the Italian Renaissance 
(1999) and The Books of Venice / Il libro veneziano (2008), as well the co-edited 
volume Oxford Companion to the Book (2010). Four contributors pay homage 
to Craig in this realm. First, Ingrid De Smet, in her “Chasing Commentaries: 
Kaspar Schoppe, Jacques Bongars, and Pierre Daniel, or the Backstory to the 
Servius Danielis Revisited,” discusses the 1600 folio edition of Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Eclogues, and Georgics, featuring a “significantly better and expanded” text 
of Servius as established by the French lawyer and humanist Pierre Daniel of 
Orleans (1531-1604). De Smet proposes a reappraisal of the backstory of Pierre 
Daniel's Servius by examining Daniel's book project as a prime example of the 
scholarship emanating from French legal circles in the sixteenth century and 
by illustrating both rivalries and collaboration between humanists and the cir- 
culation of texts within the Republic of Letters. Margaret J. M. Ezell's article is 
“The Ignorant Reader: Imagining Vernacular Literacies in Seventeenth-Century 
England.” Ezell explores printed dedications to a range of imagined seventeenth- 
century readers of English texts, from the kind, the hostile, and the judicious 
to the ignorant reader. She focuses on the ways in which seventeenth-century 
English writers and booksellers appealed to readers with a range of vernacular 
literacies. Ezell looks especially at those aspirational readers who were a-b-c- 
literate to the level of being able to read the Bible, but who had not had much 
further education in cultural texts such as the classics. Colette Nativel, in “Ut 
liber pictura: Rembrandt peintre de livres,” studies the place of the book and its 
function in the paintings and engravings of the early modern period. A number 
of Rembrandt's paintings are discussed to illuminate the representation of the 
book as object, and its function according to a painting’s subject (still life, por- 
trait, historical) or to the viewer. Marino Zorzi concludes this volume with his 
“Book Trade in Venice under Foreign Dominations (1797-1866)." He focuses on 
the printing industry in Venice in the years 1797-1866 (the date of the annexa- 
tion to the Kingdom of Italy) and on the dispersion of libraries of monasteries 
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and patricians in the same period (mainly during the French domination), and 
what printed books remained in Venice after these dispersions. 

These contributions are offered as a way to honor our esteemed friend and 
colleague, Craig Kallendorf. Taken together, they demonstrate the many fields 
in which Craig has published and been so influential. Craig has been a mentor 
to many, an inspiration to even more. The editors and contributors dedicate 
this book to him with affection and admiration. 


1 
Craig Kallendorf: The Man and His Work 


Richard F. Thomas 


I have known Craig Kallendorf for many years, and, like all who have been 
following his career, have admired the record of his scholarly achievement, 
and on a number of occasions have profited from his expertise and from his 
scholarly expansiveness and generosity. This was particularly the case as my 
own research moved into the area of classical reception, on which he is an 
expert across the span of late antiquity and the Middles Ages, and especially in 
the Renaissance and early modern period and beyond. Craig is a figure of the 
utmost importance in those scholarly developments of the last few decades 
that have witnessed the collapse of chronological and other boundaries that 
once separated the world of classical antiquity from those that followed. Our 
shared interest in Virgil and everything Virgilian is at the heart of our associa- 
tion and friendship, as it is for many of the contributors of this volume. It is 
an honor to introduce these friends and associates, whose contributions are 
arranged under headings that say it all: Virgil and His Works; Virgilian Studies; 
Classical Reception Studies; Humanists and Humanism; and The Material 
Book, Manuscripts, and Printed Editions. Craig worked in so many areas and 
produced an astonishing amount of work (see the curriculum vitae at the end 
of this volume), and yet nothing interfered with his main purpose over the 
years, as husband to Hilaire and father of Trevor and Barrett, including in more 
recent years the 200-mile roundtrip drive from College Station to Houston, 
accompanying star soccer goalie Trevor to practices and games. 

I do not remember when or where I first met Craig. It may have been as early 
as the late 1980s, at a time before classicists such as myself had begun to see 
that the classical tradition—particularly as it would come to be reconceptual- 
ized under the sign of reception studies—was not only a fruitful area of study 
for comparatists, medievalists, or scholars of the Renaissance, but was rather a 
living organism, open to all, a sea navigable, for instance, because of the access 
provided by online catalogs to scholarship that was previously fenced off. Craig 
Kallendorf is one of the scholars most responsible for opening doors between 
those old compartments. For the most part he has done this not by entering 
into exclusive synchronic contact with classical authors, although his Masters 
of Arts thesis, “Forms of Speech in Sophocles,” shows that he could have gone 
down that the road. Rather, Craig focused on the early Renaissance, always 
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taking as his constant companion Virgil and his classical background, and an 
abiding interest in rhetoric, evident already in the MA thesis. 

It is a sign of those times that Craig’s first monograph, In Praise of Aeneas 
(1989), was reviewed in only two classical journals, one being Vergilius, the 
journal of the Vergilian Society of America, over which Craig would preside, 
and to which we will return. This first book was ostensibly, and in reality, a 
study of ways of reading the Aeneid. Discrete chapters on Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Coluccio Salutati, Maffeo Vegio, and Landino, with Dante rarely out of sight, 
bring out the ways the Virgilian text was filtered through the lens of epideictic 
rhetoric to reflect on virtue and vice through readings of elements of praise 
and blame in the ancient poet, and, in the case of Vegio, carried over into the 
creative program of Book 13. As such, In Praise of Aeneas was directed at schol- 
ars of the early Renaissance, who had, as Craig noted, in spite of their recogni- 
tion of the centrality of Virgil in the humanistic reading of antiquity, failed to 
pay particular attention to the ‘rhetoricized Virgil’ in the reception texts of the 
Trecento and Quattrocento. The book looked to cover that need, but that only 
begins the story. As Craig himself put it (1989, 15), 


This book aims to fill that void, to recapture a way of reading the Aeneid 
that shaped the thinking of some of history’s most influential schol- 
ars, poets, and writers. I have not tried to catalogue every praise-and- 
blame citation from every second-rate scholar of the period, but rather 
to concentrate on those humanists of the first generations whose study 
of Virgil had the greatest impact on their contemporaries: Petrarca and 
Boccaccio, the founders of the new movement; Coluccio Salutati, who 
saw to it that the achievements of the first generation of humanists did 
not die with them; Maffeo Vegio, whose continuation of the Aeneid was 
almost as popular as the poem itself for a brief period; and Cristoforo 
Landino, the great editor and commentator whose work marks the cli- 
max for pre-Cinquecento criticism, the last major achievement prior to 
the new critical sophistication of a new age. In each case, my proce- 
dure has been the same: Once Ihave shown that the scholar in question 
indeed read the Aeneid as praise of virtue and condemnation of vice, 
I have asked myself how that fact allows us to reassess his critical and 
creative writing. 


What was particularly fruitful about this approach to the most important and 
agenda-setting reception of Virgil was Craig’s recognition and demonstration 
of an overarching fact, a shared outlook of the different figures under scrutiny 
(1989, 18): 
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In general, as generations of politicians and writers have found, it is dif- 
ficult to praise virtue at the same time one is questioning its ontologi- 
cal status or redefining what it means within a given culture. As a result, 
epideictic rhetoric tends to simplify rather than complicate the values it 
treats, to pass over questions that might divide in favor of assumptions 
about good or bad around which people can unite. 


The quietly communicated truth of this devastating observation —behind 
which humor, another essential ingredient of Craig, also lurks— points in a 
direction that would be important for his work, and for the field of Virgilian 
and Renaissance literary criticism over the years that would follow. Indeed, 
the full implications of what Craig uncovered in this study only emerge 
with hindsight. 

In the 1990s I was one of those beginning to think, through the lens of recep- 
tion, about ideological ambiguities and ambivalence in Virgil, as explored by 
the “somewhat pessimistic Harvard School” as W. Ralph Johnson in 1976 indel- 
ibly put it, referring to the scholarship of the 1950s and 1960s (R. A. Brooks, 
Wendell Clausen, Adam Parry, and Michael Putnam). The generally conserva- 
tive, strongly Augustan, dismissal of such scholars as being misled by anxieties 
about empire and imperialism rooted in post-World War 11 and post-Vietnam 
leftism (though the dates of the scholarship in question don't quite work for 
the second of these events), posed the following questions, on the face of it 
quite reasonable, in the words of our honorand (cw 1n [2017]: 84-85): “If some 
sort of deep-seated pessimism is a driving force in Virgilian poetry, why did it 
take nearly two millennia for critics to identify it and insist on its importance? 
In other words, is the lack of a tradition of pessimistic interpretation not proof 
that these critics are simply reading their own modern cynicism back into 
Virgil's poetry?" 

Partly in response to those dismissals, also in part through longstanding 
interests in English literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
under liberating attitudes in the field that empowered classicists to venture 
beyond the second century CE, I had gone looking for answers to such ques- 
tions. I looked in translation, above all in the magnificent and enormously 
influential Aeneis of John Dryden (1697), which, in the context of that enor- 
mous influence, I saw contributing to the prevalence of the Augustan read- 
ing of the last three centuries. This was a translation that made Augustus and 
his ancestor Aeneas—for Dryden always an allegory of Augustus— "perfect 
princes" as he put it. I also looked in the commentary of Servius, where the 
simplifying tendency identified by Craig in 1989 (“Virgil’s intent is to imitate 
Homer and praise Augustus through his ancestors") was already fully formed. 
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Servius provided answers not so much in the way of the oppositional readings, 
for such voices were not likely to survive in the tradition of Virgil explication 
that he and the disparate commentaries he reflects provide. Rather, he seemed 
to be suppressing those voices, particularly through the resolution of ambigu- 
ity, always in favor of the Augustan reading. Commenting on Georgics 2.498 
(res Romanae perituraque regna |“the state of Rome and realms bound to per- 
ish"]), Servius keeps us from letting the second infect the first: “He is saying two 
things: (a) the rustic is unaffected by (i.e., has no political ambitions for) the 
Roman empire, and (b) the rustic is also unaffected by kingdoms doomed to 
perish, for Virgil did not malign the Roman Empire.” 

As a consequence of his achievement in that 1989 monograph, Craig was 
able to fill a gap of a millennium or so not just of Virgilian reception, but of 
the part played by rhetoric in the manipulation and transformation of the 
ideological and ethical complexities and ambiguities of the Aeneid. In those 
pages we observe the simplifications of Servius and Donatus, augmented by 
the Christian ethics of the early humanists, and driven by rhetorical needs to 
see and present the world in all its Manichean purity. While doing full justice 
to varied intricacies and to the creative genius of the authors under scrutiny— 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Landino, and the others—Craig’s identification of the 
ethical mandate that literature should praise virtue and chastise vice provides 
indisputable evidence of the understandings and creative misunderstandings 
that would become part of the Virgilian baggage to be passed down, particularly 
in classrooms and Christian educational systems, throughout the centuries. 

To appreciate the fruits of that early work we can fast forward to our not 
so new millennium, in which Craig continued his prolific scholarship, among 
other enterprises realizing and contextualizing in terms of broader Virgilian 
scholarship the implications of his first monograph, and extending its scope 
and range. In 2007, he published with Oxford University Press The Other 
Virgil: Pessimistic Readings of the Aeneid in Early Modern Culture. Here Craig 
demonstrates the emergence of that oppositional Virgil in a variety of later 
Renaissance, and early modern, texts from the little known Filelfo's Sphortias 
to the utterly familiar (Shakespeare's The Tempest and Milton's Paradise Lost). 
What he brings to light is new and important, and extends one of the most 
central Virgilian questions up into the seventeenth century. 

In 2015, Craig took on another topic of central importance in Virgilian and 
Roman studies: intertextuality. The Protean Virgil, also published by Oxford 
University Press, extends the intertextual discussion again into the Middle 
Ages, Renaissance, and early modern periods, but with a particular and origi- 
nal twist, as Craig draws from his deep familiarity with the material evidence 
that may be detected in the actual manuscripts and printed materials in the 
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Virgilian tradition. As one reviewer put it (JRS 107 [2017]: 441): “Classical schol- 
ars still tend to rely upon ideas of intertextuality that assume a disembodied 
and immutable text. In contrast, K. argues that material history can help us 
break down the grand narratives of textual and hermeneutic stability.” This 
book, too, is of fundamental importance for anyone in any of the areas of 
Craig’s focus with an interest not just in Virgil, but (since this is in fact to say 
the same thing) in the way the most important secular text of the West was 
read, excerpted, thought about, displayed, and transformed over the last two 
millennia. The Protean Virgil in its findings breaks new ground in giving us not 
just the writings and readings of the many and varied figures involved in the 
reception of Virgil; it also lays bare the processes by which that reception was 
recorded and preserved with all its peculiarities, distortions, and renovations. 
This is a truly original and admirable piece of work. 

The strands I have been following constitute just one contribution Craig 
Kallendorf has made and continues to make to scholars and students of the 
Renaissance, and to classicists such as myself. Indeed, his latest book, Printing 
Virgil: The Transformation of the Classics in the Renaissance, is so new it has 
not yet made it onto the shelves of my university’s library. We can expect more 
in the years ahead. This is not the place for a full appreciation, which is also 
beyond my competence; rather, my brief intention is to introduce, as I feel 
honored to do, a volume acknowledging the continuing importance that the 
work and person of Craig Kallendorf have had for the authors of this volume 
and for many more who could have been included. All of us have been admir- 
ers of Craig, but equally we have been recipients of his magnanimity and his 
generosity, which manifest themselves in his scholarship, his participation in 
conferences and meetings, his involvement with learned societies, his active 
membership of editorial boards, his teaching, and his personal dealings with 
all of us. 

First, on the generosity of his scholarship. I limit myself to the four bibli- 
ographies he produced across 30 years of diligent and imaginative labor: the 
annotated Latin Influences on English Literature from the Middle Ages to the 
Eighteenth Century (1982), A Bibliography of Venetian Editions of Virgil, 1470- 
1599 (1991), A Bibliography of Renaissance Italian Translations of Virgil (1994), 
and Bibliography of the Early Printed Editions of Virgil 1469-1850 (2012). Just as 
this highly technical and painstaking research allowed him to produce a book 
such as The Protean Virgil, so other scholars have profited, and will continue to 
profit, from this research both on questions of intertextuality in English litera- 
ture and in the hermeneutical questions that they bring to the textual trans- 
mission of Virgil throughout the periods for which Craig has so ably provided 
the necessary resources. Craig is a humanist in an age where humanism and 
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the humanities are starved for resources and threatened by presentism of ter- 
rifying proportions. Just from these four volumes there emerges a resistance to 
those trends in the selfless work that will help the light to shine on. 

There is the generosity of time that Craig has committed to the societies 
from which others, in all branches and at all levels of classical education, will 
profit. Which brings us back to the Vergilian Society of America and its Villa 
Vergiliana in the Phlegraean Fields at Cuma. The Society at its best—and its 
best includes the years of the current millennium—promotes the study of 
Virgil and Latin from middle school to university and beyond, in the United 
States and throughout the world. The last decade of the twentieth century 
was a particularly turbulent period for the small Society as the record would 
show—though that record would not reveal that an armed security guard was 
hired by one past president so as to bar from its annual meeting the entry of 
some of its duly elected officers. As Virgil himself might have noted had he 
been present, 


sed carmina tantum 
nostra valent, Lycida, tela inter Martia quantum 
Chaonias dicunt aquila veniente columbas. 


Iam not alone in having resigned (bis) from the Society because of (separate) 
issues that need not be elaborated here. In any event, I was not an active mem- 
ber in the fall of 2010 when President-Elect Kallendorf, three years into that 
term and about to assume the three-year presidency, contacted me. The Board 
was hoping I might agree to be nominated as President-Elect, also a three-year 
term, as is that of Past President. The idea filled me with a mixture of horror 
and trepidation, but to my surprise I agreed. I agreed because the prospect of 
working with Craig for six years filled me with a calm that I had not hitherto 
associated with the Vergilian Society. We worked well together, and I learned 
much from him. He was a true model. The Society, thanks to our presidential 
predecessor Steve Tuck, who had sagely secured Craig's assent, and thanks to 
those who have followed, is enjoying its most constructive, dynamic, and tran- 
quil period in many years. Incidentally, in the course of his presidency Craig 
also instituted a new era by bringing into the annual Symposium Cumanum 
scholars from the University of Naples Federico 11 and other surrounding insti- 
tutions. Nor is this surprising; as a glance at the Table of Contents will reveal, 
Craig's profile and standing are intensely international in their reach. 

There is also the generosity of Craig the teacher, of which we his colleagues 
at large can only catch a glimpse. We know it must be so, for how could it be 
otherwise? Two students, from the Greek and Roman Epic class that Craig 
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taught in the fall of 2019, a period in which he had much on his mind, give us 
one such glimpse: 


If I could take a moment and suck up, you are an incredible teacher and 
an incredible man, Professor Kallendorf. It is evident to everybody who 
takes the time to sit and listen in class that you are passionate, caring, and 
an old soul in all the best ways. It's no coincidence that both Nicole and 
I find your style of teaching attractive. I'd venture to speak for both of us 
when I say we can see your heart on your sleeve. You're a fellow believer, 
a father figure, and yet strangely a brother to both of us in the faith. It is 
nota coincidence that the Church is intoxicated by herself, or rather that 
she is intoxicated by a reflection of Christ in her members. You exemplify 
Christian virtue, sir. You are faithful to your students, a shepherd to your 
flock, and gracious in every circumstance. I hope you know this truth in 
your heart by now, but I will just say it anyways; God smiles when He sees 
you. He loves you more than you could know, and He is thankful for your 
service to his children. 


With Craig's permission and blessing, I conclude with an email exchange I had 
with this passionate, caring, old soul when I first heard his news. One need not 
have a faith in order to draw courage and strength from the way in which he 
has dealt with the news of the last 24 months, both the bad news of the original 
diagnosis and the good news of his current remission: 


Tue, Jun 5, 2018, 11:28 AM 
Craig Kallendorf kalendrf@tamu.edu via fas.harvard.edu 


Dear Richard, 

I've been slowly contacting people since all this happened last month, 
but occasionally news travels faster than I can manage and I regret that 
you heard from someone other than me. Anyway I have the same brain 
tumor that John McCain has, with the same prognosis: a few people are 
still running around three or four years after the diagnosis, but in 9096 of 
the cases, it comes back, and the median survival time is 15 months. I’m 
intending to fight aggressively, but am prepared for the actuarial tables 
as well. You and I share a common faith, so it will make sense to you, as 
it does to few of our colleagues, when I say that I haven't lost a moment's 
sleep over myself—I know this will end up as it should, period. I do regret 
the probability that I won't get to participate further in the lives of my 
children, but it took them less than 48 hours to convince me that they 
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will be fine. They are remarkable, and I have been really blessed, by them 
and by friends like vou. I, too, have valued the time we spent together and 
the opportunities to work together on things that matter. It's fine, really. 
Best, as ever, 
Craig 


From: Thomas, Richard F. [mailto:rthomas@fas.harvard.edu] 
Sent: Tuesday, June 5, 2018 10:10 AM 

To: Craig Kallendorf <kalendrf@tamu.edu> 

Subject: News 


Dear Craig, 

I've just heard of your medical situation. I'm devastated and am so very 
sorry to hear your news. I don't know if you are reading email, and cer- 
tainly don't want to add any chores to distract you. 

I have admired you immensely and valued the true friendship that we 
have always had, even without being in regular contact. Not just in our VS 
dealings, but in all other dealings you are a model for all of us, and your 
life is a good life in the purest sense. 

You have always behaved with conviction and with an unflinching 
moral compass, and I know how much you care about, and how much 
time you commit to, your family as a father and husband. 

Without knowing the exact circumstances I will put you in my prayers, 
and in my hopes. 

With all best wishes, dear Craig, 

Richard 


This volume is just recognition of the life and work— past, present, and 
future—of a man who could in such circumstances say “It's fine, really,” and 
leave us in no doubt that he means it. Long may he run. 


PART 1 


Virgil and His Works 


2 


Aeneas in Campania: Notes on Naevius as a Model 
for the Aeneid 


Alessandro Barchiesi 


These notes are linked to the generous work of Craig Kallendorf through our 
shared passion for Virgil, and through a certain love for fragments and clues 
in long histories of reception. They are very speculative, but perhaps they can 
provide a starting point for new explorations. The territory is Campania and 
the Cumae area in particular, where Craig and I spent a couple of halcyon days 
together at the Villa Vergiliana a few years ago. 


1 “The Other Aeneas" 


Virgil’s Aeneas also spends important time in Campania, but we need to take 
into account the influence of other, previous travelers in this area. One of 
them was of course Odysseus, at least in the reception of the Homeric poems; 
another was a heroin the Carthaginian War poem by Naevius, and his name was 
Aeneas too, but we should not easily assume that his story was the same as in 
Virgil. He was, to borrow a title from Kallendorf (The Other Virgil [2007]), quite 
another Aeneas. For instance, we know (fr. 5 Strz.!) that he travelled from Troy 
with his wife, father, and even stepmother! Generations of critics have thought 
that Virgil's hero is too much of a family man to be a real hero, but they should 
have seen him in Naevius. Aeneas came to Rome with a living father, a wife, a 
stepmother, and not a son but a daughter, destined to become the mother of 
Romulus and Remus. Really another character: Aeneas without Iulus, travel- 
ling all the way to Italy under his father's auspices.? This is, by the way, why 
I cannot easily believe the love affair with Dido was included in the Bellum 


1 References to Naevius are from Strzelecki 1964 (abbreviated Strz.). 

2 Thepresence of Anchises asa religious and political leader was significant through the whole 
plot, to judge from frr. 9, 10, and 25 Strz. (which clearly belong to different stages of the action 
and span Books 1 and 3). Note also that fr. 6 mentions that the Trojan survivors were moving 
out of Troy cum auro, a sensible idea for people facing the hazards of becoming refugees, but 
certainly not the kind of emphasis that we find in the Aeneid, where the Trojans come from 
Oriental riches but are remarkably uninterested in material resources. 
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Poenicum.? This must have been Virgil's innovation at least in epic poetry, as 
Fama in the Aeneid ( ficti pravique [...] veri, 4188; pariter facta atque infecta 
canebat, 4190) lets us see, maliciously, for a fleeting moment. The case that 
Naevius did introduce the love story basically rests on fr. 21 Strz., an indirect 
fragment that very briefly attests that in Naevius Dido and Anna were children 
of Belus. The fact that Naevius mentioned Dido and her genealogy in a work 
on the Punic Wars is of course interesting, and meaningful. But why should we 
assume a love story between Aeneas and Dido? This is not the only conceivable 
way to tell the motivation and prehistory of the Roman wars against Carthage. 
And besides, the fact that Anchises made it to Italy (fr. 25 Strz., attested for 
Book 3) means that we need to imagine a love affair between Aeneas and Dido 
taking place under the eyes of a (presumably vigilant) father—not to mention 
a wife and stepmother. This would be, in antiquity, the stuff of comedy more 
than epic. Odysseus and Jason are on their own when they have their romantic 
liaisons, and Virgil pointedly has Anchises die suddenly in Sicily (“nobody had 
predicted this to me, among so many dark prophecies,” 3.712-13), immediately 
before the arrival in Africa and the encounter with Queen Dido. “Nobody had 
predicted this to me" is particularly striking not only because the Aeneid is a 
haunted house of prophecy and doom but also because apparently (see below) 
Naevius had anticipated the Virgilian approach to a poetics of epic dominated 
by prophecy and oracle. 

There are other differences between Naevius and Virgil visible from the 
scanty scraps. Aeneas apparently had only one ship and not a fleet as in 
Virgil,^ and the ship had been made by Mercury? In addition, Anchises had 
“books of the future" on board (libros futura continentes) given to him by Venus 


3 In this important aspect, I part company with the analysis of Mariotti 2001, 39-41, a book 
that will be fundamental to my approach in the rest of the paper. Other general treatments 
of Naevius as an epic poet include Marino Barchiesi 1963, Goldberg 1995, and Goldschmidt 
2013, all very much alert to the problematic nature of the evidence. 

4 Fr 7 Strz: novam [...] rem Naevius bello Punico dicit, unam navem habuisse Aeneam, quam 
Mercurius fecerit. The context of the fragment in Servius (Daniel) ad Aen. 1170 (p. 68 Th.) 
looks important: the scholiast discusses how to figure out the number of Aeneas's ships and 
their fate. This makes it more likely that unam means "just one" versus "just one among the 
others" as oddly translated in Flores 2011, 20. The question could have implications for the 
concept of a Trojan war in Latium: one ship in Naevius makes us think of refugees, not, as in 
Virgil, of a significant number of migrants able to organize their own army. (See also the next 
footnote.) 

5 Tantalizing information, again (fr. 7 Strz.). Did Naevius think of a talking ship, such as in 
some versions of the Argonautic saga? One also wonders whether the choice of Mercury 
might suggest a narrative of migration without war? See also Biggs 2019 on various cultural 
contexts imaginable for the idea of Mercury as a shipbuilder in a First Punic War epic. 
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(fr. 9 Strz.). This precious hint accords with a strong emphasis on prophecy 
in what remains of the Bellum Poenicum and, indeed, in what we know of 
the Aeneas legend in Republican times. If we step back for a moment from 
the mesmerizing presence of Virgil in the history of the legend, we might 
decide to call it ‘The Anchises and Aeneas legend, especially when discussing 
the remains of Naevius. 

The presence of books of the future, the emphasis on the religious leader- 
ship of Anchises, and the tantalizing detail that the ship was made by Mercury 
encourage us to think that prophecy was a crucial theme in the Bellum 
Poenicum, a poem that undertook to connect the Trojan legend with the great 
war against Carthage." This idea could lead us in a number of directions. 

(1) What was the connection between the prophetic books received by 
Anchises and the epic poetics of Naevius? We are used to the connection, his- 
torically quite common and often a source of metapoetics, between epic and 
the Sibylline books: both in hexameters, both linked to the divine and to divi- 
nation. However, the epic of Naevius was in Saturnians, as were, for a while at 
least, Roman republican carmina of various stripes (in a meter endowed with 
“ritual, sacral, and even prophetic associations” [Feeney 2016, 59]). So we could 
imagine for a moment “books of the future" in Saturnians, a good mise-en- 
abyme for the Bellum Poenicum. I even wonder if some such connection forms 
the basis for the famous allusion to Naevius in Ennius's Annales: scripsere alü 
rem / vorsibus quos olim Faunei vatesque canebant (206—07 Skutsch). 

(2) Was Naevius aware of allusive strategies such as the ones used by 
Apollonius in the Argonautica? Perhaps Naevius got the idea from the playful 
treatment of information in the Argonautica: an unnamed Egyptian conqueror 
had left in Colchis writings on pillars, where all the routes and boundaries for 
travelers across the land and sea could be accessed (4.279-81), and this recol- 
lection is used for the interpretation of a former prophecy (cf. 2.421). Virgil is 
ironic about this idea when he has Anchises offer a wrong interpretation of a 
prophecy and introduces the speech with tum genitor veterum voluens monu- 
menta virorum (Aen. 3102). The language in the Latin text concerns memory, 
but it also suggests the operation of consulting books. Both Apollonius and 
Virgil are, inter alia, advertising novelties in the treatment of their respective 


6 Aeneas in Republican historiography is associated not just with oracles and other divine rev- 
elations but also with dreams (see Fabius Pictor fr. 1; 3, and M. Porcius Cato fr. 10). 

7 This emphasis on safe guidance would also resonate with an audience acquainted with the 
First Punic War, a war where danger and death on the high seas had been crucial to the expe- 
rience of the conflict, and presumably had caused a revolution in warfare and a new kind of 
trauma for many; for a similar approach note the important paper by Leigh 2010. 
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legends (see Hunter 1991, Appendix). In Naevius, there were so many bold 
experiments that it is hard to limit the reference? of libros futura continentes. 
(3) We might compare a slightly later Greek text, Lycophron's Alexandra, 
where the entire subject matter of the Nostoi is presented in a prophetic key? 
Lycophron and Naevius are very different in their style, but they share some 
elements of background. Both of them rework classical myth at a time of accel- 
erated change, with empires rising or crashing down at spectacular speed. 
Attention to the theme of prophecy is warranted in this kind of context. It is 
helpful to remember that in early Greek epic no prophecy spans more than 
a couple of generations, the normal horizon of personal involvement for the 
average mortal. The era of Naevius and Lycophron (the Latin author writing in 
the last quarter of the third century BCE, and the Greek presumably”? in the 
first decade of the second century BCE) was dominated by Hannibal's attack 
on Italy and Roman aggression in the Greek East. This time periodis thus fertile 
ground for epic experiments where long-term prophecy becomes the driving 
force. Those prophecies impact interstate relations, not just the life of humans 
and heroes. In this respect, these poets are closer to Herodotus than to Homer. 
Now, we also know that Naevius brings Aeneas to Campania and, in a con- 
text unknown to us, mentions a 'Cimmerian' Sibyl (fr. 12 Strz.). If we use the 
Aeneid as a reference, the Cimmerian Sibyl could be some kind of equivalent 
for Virgil’s Cumaean Sibyl. The Aeneas legend encouraged a proliferation 
of oracular consultations, easily linked to a travel narrative, and individual 
authors had to make their choices, especially among Apolline centers, as to 
where oracles would be visited. Aeneas in the Aeneid arrives in a place that 
is emphatically already the Euboean colony of Cumae (cf. Aen. 3.441); in the 
chronology enforced by this epic, this is a surprise, and in some way parallel 
to the anticipated rise of Carthage. This is because the standard approach in 


8 Naevius in fact might have known Apollonius: the Argonautica is mid-third century, or 
slightly later, while Naevius must have composed the epic during the Second Punic War 
(beginning in 218 BCE, and certainly after his debut as an author of the fabula praetexta, 
which presupposes the battle of Clastidium in 222 BCE). Considering his investment in 
adapting Homer's Odyssey to a travel narrative interested in aetiology and colonization, 
and in the interaction of Greek and non-Greek, Naevius may have found Apollonius a 
very congenial author. 

9 I discuss Lycophron, Virgil, and Campania in a separate paper (Barchiesi, Forthcoming), 
but I need to mention here some overlap with the relationship between Naevius and 
Virgil. For new studies that are changing our image of Lycophron and his cultural context, 
see Hornblower 2015 and 2018, McNelis and Sens 2016, Pillinger 2019, and the shorter con- 
tributions of Edlund 1987, Gigante Lanzara 2003, and Klein 2009. 

10  lacceptthe arguments of Hornblower 2015 and 2018 about the chronology of Lycophron 
and the reference of his 'prophecy' about Roman conquest. 
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Greek and Roman histories at the time was that Rome, Carthage, and Cumae 
were roughly contemporary and datable to the eighth century BCE. We do 
not know enough about the chronology adopted by Naevius, but his Aeneas 
was the grandfather of Romulus, and there is no indication that he brought 
Aeneas into contact with Greek colonies in Italy." It is just a guess, but the 
‘Cimmerian’ Sibyl could have something to do with the tradition, attested in 
the fourth century BCE by Ephorus of Kyme (fr. 134a), that Kimmerioi had set- 
tled the hinterland of Cumae in Italy, roughly the area of Lake Avernus.!? This 
interesting story looks as if someone, perhaps with an interest in Campania, 
was trying to connect local traditions and the tendency of Homeric recep- 
tion to ground the Odyssey in Western territories: Kimmerioi were the people 
of the West and North in the Odyssey, and their proximity to the Underworld 
might have been suggestive for people who wanted to transport Book 11 of the 
Odyssey to the Lake Avernus area. The land of the Cimmerians where there is 
no light, as in Homer, wrapped in fog and clouds, does not seem to us a very 
good fit for the sunny Campanian coast, but Ephorus had mobilized caves and 
underground tunnels, and Virgil will take a page from Ephorus (or Naevius?) in 
using dark forests and nocturnal action as well as volcanic landscape and hol- 
low places and a dimly lit lake (cf. e.g., Aen. 3.441-42: Cumaeam [...] urbem | 
divinosque lacus et Averna sonantia silvis). 

In Virgil we have a (presumably) very recent Greek colony at Cumae, the 
epic version of which is the earliest (and northernmost) Greek offshoot in the 
Italian peninsula; in Cumae, the Sibyl and the oracle are the interface between 
the Apollo cult in the acropolis and the gateway to Hell in the Avernus, the 
tri-form goddess Diana acting as the catalyst together with the Sibyl.!8 The 
catabatic sequence is emotionally rendered as a continuous sequence cave— 
forest-cum-slope—hollow place—underworld forest (cf Barchiesi 2020). 
What part of this, if any, was in Naevius? We cannot answer, but the Cimmerian 


11 Cf Feeney 2008, 97-98, on reasons why the foundation dates of Cumae and Rome tend to 
be aligned. 

12  Inthe light of possible similarities with Lycophron, it is worth adding that Ephorus is a 
probable influence on Lycophron (Hornblower 2015, 20) and that Lycophron mentions 
"the settlements of the Kimmerians" (695) in connection with the Avernus area in his 
‘Odyssey’ section; cf. Hornblower 2015, 288-89. 

13 Such is Virgil's power in inventing tradition that it is worth pausing for a moment and 
to remind ourselves that a visit to the Cumaean Sibyl by Aeneas and the idea that the 
Cumaean Sibyl moonlights as a priestess of Hecate with access to the netherworld are, 
as far as we know, innovations of the Aeneid. This raises the interesting possibility that 
the latter function had been somehow anticipated in Naevius: a Cimmerian Sibyl looks 
closer to the underworld than a priestess of Apollo operating an oracle in the acropolis 
of Cumae. 
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idea seems to suggest a pre-Greek, pre-Roman cult site,“ something different 
from the Hellenic Sibyls that were so important to Roman politics and history. 
Virgil's emphasis on Hellenic Cumae could imply that this is not the early Italy 
of Naevius's early epic anymore.!5 Sadly, we are not able to guess what Naevius 
might have done with the landscape. Considering that Ephorus profiles well as 
a potential source for the Bellum Poenicum, and that Naevius himself was from 
Campania, it is a risky but possible inference that he wanted Aeneas to meet 
with a 'Kimmerian' Sybil because this would be a precise Campanian continu- 
ation of the Odyssey, according to the relatively recent identification of the 
site. However, this is still too bookish as an image. What if local initiative, in a 
contact zone between Greek, Etruscan, and Oscan residents, had already valo- 
rized the landscape around Cumae, cultivating 'Kimmerian' and so Homeric 
memories in situ? The idea of turning places into theme parks through appro- 
priations of epic models, in a context of colonization, pilgrimage, and inter- 
ethnic contact, is not necessarily a Roman prerogative. During the long fourth 
century in the Mediterranean we notice a rise of hero cults attached to memo- 
rials, scenic archaic-looking tumuli, memorial groves, and other reinventions 
of antiquity: one of them is of course the heroon of Aeneas at Lavinium, built 
over an earlier tumulus, an interesting anticipation of the archaeology of Italy 
in the Bellum Poenicum. 

This is a tenuous indication, but not the only sign that Naevius was operat- 
ing with the Odyssey. Anticipating Virgil, he had, if we look at the themes of 
the epic, his own Odyssey followed by his own Iliad: a travel narrative without 


14 In addition, someone might have been doing etymological negotiations involving 
Kimmerian/Kyme (Aeolian)/Cumae (Campanian) and even xdpa (“wave, swell"). 

15 For Naevius as a ‘primitive, premodern author, represented by later competitors through 
Fauni and soothsayers, note Ennius 206-07 Sk. 

16 See Alcock 1997 and Rose 2014. 

17 The approach to Naevius's epic as a project consisting of an Odyssey followed by an Iliad 
was pioneered by Mariotti 2001, 19, and is not disproved by the skepticism of Goldberg 
1995, 55. This remains true even if, following Mariotti, we accept the majority position that 
the Aeneas story was a digression within the Punic War narrative, instead of a prequel to 
it. This reconstruction, which is based on rigorous respect for the scanty and uncertain 
information transmitted about book numbers, requires that the digression start early in 
Book 1and conclude in Book 3; so we must conjecture that most of the ‘Iliadic’ part of the 
poem followed upon the para-Odyssean (and para-Argonautic?) section, a sequence not 
so different (on a smaller scale) from Virgil's project in the Aeneid. Note that in Ennius the 
Aeneas legend precedes the linear history of Rome from the beginning to contemporary 
wars, and in Ennius too there is no indication that the Trojans had to fight in Latium (a 
story that later had currency mostly through the impact of Cato's Origines, but see also 
above, notes 3 and 4). However, in Ennius the Aeneas myth occupied just one section of 
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warfare followed by a continuous narrative of interstate conflict. His epic pre- 
supposes the Odusia of Andronicus (although the relative chronology is con- 
jectural), and a Campanian who writes about the First Punic War during the 
Second Punic War must have been addressing the Western Greeks, especially, 
and the Italic peoples as well as the Romans. Naevius wanted Aeneas to be a 
part of the Odyssey network in southern Italy. Again, we can usefully compare 
Lycophron, who neatly separates Campania (approached through the wander- 
ings of Odysseus) from Latium and central Italy, where Aeneas is the focalizer: 
a different line from Naevius and Ennius, but a clear demonstration that in 
Italian space Odysseys and Aeneids were in constant osmosis. Note also that 
both authors are indebted to the Greek Trojan Cycle, yet could not rely too 
much on the Nostoi. There are no papyri of this poem of the Cycle, and little 
evidence of direct interest in Hellenistic times. More importantly, there are no 
colonial foundations—and, for that matter, no colonies —in the Nostoi, as far 
as we know, and no significant space for Aeneas. 

The idea of celebrating Rome and its Trojan ancestry, on the other hand, 
fits extremely well whatever sense we can make of Lycophron, especially if 
we drop the idea that this text is a very successful prophecy written under the 
early Ptolemies. Like Lycophron’s prophecy— which must have been written or 
rewritten during the Second Punic War or soon afterwards, and not earlier as far 
as I can see—Naevius would have two main geopolitical references: an aggres- 
sive Rome in the West and a powerful Macedon in the East. Like Lycophron, 
he would have found it easy and congenial to use Timaeus and other historians 
of the Greek West. Like Lycophron, Naevius used narratives of heroic travel to 
define coastlines and seascapes, and he already knew that those spaces were 
destined to be crucial in interstate conflict. 


the first book (presumably a very long book, based on our testimonies), in what turned 
out to be an 18-book epic, so it would make little sense to claim that there was a plan to 
have an Odyssey followed by an Iliad. In the Bellum Poenicum, by contrast, the Aeneas leg- 
end was present in the first three books, in an epic that was later divided by scholars into 
just seven books; it is not far-fetched to claim that the plan was closer to the Aeneid than 
to Ennius's Annales. It is true, however, that the war narrative must have been in large part 
a story of naval conflict (the greatest as well as the longest naval war in Greek and Roman 
history: Lazenby 1996, vol. 1, 159), which suggests that the importance of the sea typical 
of the Odyssey was not lost even in the historical narrative. The storm encountered by 
Aeneas in Naevius, for example, can be seen as a pointer towards the Odyssey, but also as 
an anticipation of the dangerous sea of the war for Sicily (cf. fr. 14 Strz.). 
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2 Aeneas and Prochyta: A Case Study 


Most of the argument that we need has already been developed in the stun- 
ning book by Scevola Mariotti, Il Bellum Poenicum e l'arte di Nevio.'® According 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 1.53.3), the Trojan migrants drop 
anchor “by chance” at two points on the Italian coastline: the islet of Prochyta 
and the promontory of Caieta. In both places they leave a trace of their pas- 
sage, renaming them after two Trojan women: Prochyta from a relative of 
Aeneas, and Caieta from his nurse. From another source, we know (fr. 9 Strz.) 
that Naevius had the island receive its name from a woman related to Aeneas 
(de cognata Aeneae). Mariotti notes that the Origo gentis Romanae, a text that 
is a repository of reliable Republican fragments,? has a more detailed nar- 
rative (fr. 10.1ff.). Aeneas travels to a settlement of the Cimmerians?® in the 
area of Lake Avernus in Campania, because he needs a prophecy about his 
destiny. The Sibyl offers surprising advice. A relative of Aeneas, Prochyta, 
has died while Aeneas is away visiting the Sibyl. Aeneas is told that Prochyta 
must not be buried in Italy. So, Aeneas returns to the fleet, finds out that 
Prochyta is indeed dead, and sails to the nearest island, an island that receives 
its name from the burial. Now the Origo mentions as sources the annalists 
C. Acilius (FRH 8), L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi (FRH 3), and a third name, perhaps 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. Yet the story looks poetic enough, and Naevius is the earli- 
est author quoted about a Cimmerian Sibyl and about the origin of the island's 
name (fr. 9 Strz.). The narrative provides a link between the two moments, and 
the fascinating aspect is that the episode looks like an original development of 
the story of Elpenor from the Odyssey's story about Circe and the Nekyia. In the 
Odyssey, the sequence of events is: (1) Odysseus is ordered by Circe to travel to 
the realm of the dead and seek prophetic advice. (2) During the preparations 
for the trip the undistinguished companion Elpenor falls from the roof, dies, 
andis left unburied. (3) When Odysseus makes first contact with the ghosts of 
the dead, Elpenor is the first to show up, and urgently asks for regular burial in 


18 Mariotti 2001, 42-48. The connection between Naevian Prochyta and Virgilian Misenus 
had already been spotted by Perret 1942, 102-08, but Mariotti brings the discussion to 
another level by connecting it with Norden's (1927, 181) analysis of Virgilian intertextuality 
with the Odyssey. 

19 Since the time of Mariotti, confidence in the information provided by the Origo has 
become even stronger; cf., e.g, Smith 2005, 11 (“a genuine and unique work of fourth- 
century pagan scholarship"), and the treatment of the Origo as a source in Cornell 2013. 

20 The manuscript tradition offers a mysterious oppido quod vocatur Cimbarionis, but that 
must be connected to the Cimmerium oppidum located by Roman sources near Lake 
Avernus (Pliny, HN 3.61; cf. Ephorus fr. 134a). 
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the land of Circe, and also for a memorial that will compensate his unhappy 
and anonymous career. Instead of being “unwept, unburied” (11.72), he asks for 
a mound, next to the sea in the island of Aiaie, “a memorial of a wretched man, 
so future people will know” (11.75-76). He further asks that the mound be made 
recognizable by an oar, “the one I used when rowing with my companions, 
when I was alive" (11.78). (4) At 12.1016, Elpenor receives his due: first thing in 
the morning after the return to Circe's abode, the companions hastily perform 
a cremation and build a mound with a stele and an oar to mark it. The burial 
is not associated with the place through an act of naming: Elpenor's claim to 
memory is an anonymous tomb in the mysterious land of Circe and, of course, 
the Homeric song about him. 

The Prochyta episode is a significant choice for Naevius. It recuperates 
Elpenor and parallels Greek proto-colonial narratives of the type represented 
in the Odyssey: the hero goes to the land of the Cimmerians and learns about 
the sudden death of a companion. However, the connection has been modi- 
fied in Naevius, and it sounds more dramatic. Aeneas only finds out about 
the death of Prochyta from the Cimmerian Sibyl, a character who somehow 
seems to combine the functions of Circe and of the underworld prophecy in 
Homer. He has not left anyone unburied on his inland trip away from his com- 
panions. Like Odysseus, he will have to bury a companion when he returns, 
but there is a significant difference. The story has to do with the relationship 
between Aeneas and Italy, presumably the main topic of the entire plot in 
Naevius: Aeneas is fated to look for Italy and settle there, so the prophecy "You 
cannot bury your companion in Italy" makes Aeneas, and perhaps Naevius's 
audience shiver for a moment. Is Aeneas bound to sail for another land, and 
wander again through the Mediterranean, only to bury Prochyta? Fortunately, 
as Romans always knew, Italy is a peninsular land and does not include 
any islands.?! 

In fact, Prochyta (the island) is physically quite present to whoever stands 
on the acropolis of Cumae or on the coast at Misenus (and Naevius was from 
Campania). As is typical of oracular narratives, prescriptions that look bad for 
the customer turn out to be for the better (while a number of positive oracles 
will actually turn out for the worse). Aeneas will not need to wander away from 
Italy, as the solution is a short sea-crossing away and the Trojans also get to 
rename the island. The perfect fit with Prochyta is guaranteed by etymologi- 
cal punning. The Greek Prochyte can be the name of a woman, but as a verbal 


21 This point about insularity in Roman geopoetics works independently from the actual 
configuration of Italia and its boundaries, a configuration that keeps evolving in the era 
between Naevius and Virgil. 
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noun it can be related to “volcanic outpour.”?? This is the island renamed after 
Prochyta and also the island that had already been “made by the volcano.” 
This etiological operation is a far cry from the irretrievable grave of Elpenor, 
and much closer to the world of, say, Apollonius and Callimachus, or even 
more Lycophron. 

At this point, we should remember that, according to the Aeneid, Aeneas 
loses no fewer than three companions on the same leg of the journey. In fact, 
those three episodes—Palinurus, Misenus, and Caieta—are important for 
Virgil in defining the west coast of Italy and its prehistory,?3 and they are united 
by the theme of naming and commemorating.?* It can be argued that all three 
companions, eponymous of Italic place names, have some kind of connection 
with the Naevian myth of Prochyta, and with the function of readapting the 
Odyssey to the Aeneas myth in the West—a mission, we can now argue, which 
is shared between Naevius and Virgil. First, consider the Misenus narrative. 
Aeneas travels to the Cumaean Sibyl without knowing about the death of his 
companion Misenus. Unlike Elpenor, but like Prochyta in Naevius, Misenus 
dies while the leader of the expedition is away. The Sibyl of Cumae is the first 
to announce the sudden death to Aeneas (Aen. 6.149-52): 


praeterea iacet exanimum tibi corpus amici 

(heu nescis) totamque incestat funere classem, 150 
dum consulta petis nostroque in limine pendes. 

sedibus hunc refer ante suis et conde sepulcro. 


And the inanimate body of your friend lies there 

(Ah! You do not know) and taints your whole fleet with death, 
while you seek advice and hang about our threshold. 

Carry him first to his place and bury him in the tomb. 


Sedibus [...] suis turns out to be a very intense hint: Misenus will in fact ‘own’ 
his place of death through the process of etiology and naming. Praeterea, heu 
nescis, and incestat sound like implicit corrections of Homer’s Odysseus, who 
leaves an unburied, polluting corpse behind at the end of Book 10, travels to 


22 From Greek mpoyéw (“pour forth”); cf. the note by Pobjoy in Cornell 2013, vol. 3, 196. 

23 The rich tradition about Odysseus and Aeneas in Campania offered a number of epony- 
mous burials, some of them not taken on board by Virgil, e.g., Baios or Boios as a name- 
giver for Baia (quoted in the same paragraph of the Origo). Perhaps the 'dolce vita' 
associations of Roman Baiae made the story less epically viable than Misenus, with its 
Roman navy identity. 

24 The classical reading of this theme is a splendid two-part paper by Segal 1965-1966. 
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his intended goal (the land of the dead) and only takes care of Elpenor at the 
start of Book 12, after supplications by the ghost of the unburied. No such delay 
for the pius Aeneas, and the Sibyl stipulates to him that the funeral and burial 
of Misenus is actually a precondition for access to Hades. From now on we 
know this name as a place, the main location of the Roman navy (cf. qui nunc 
Misenus ab illo dicitur / aeternumque tenet per saecula nomen, Aen. 6.234—35), a 
place from where Prochyta is actually visible, where a Trojan corpse had been 
hovering between land and sea (in litore sicco, 6.162; inter saxa virum spumosa 
immerserat unda, 6.174).2 The tomb will be proudly decorated by arms and a 
naval trumpet (6.233), not just the humble oar of the crew of Odysseus. 

Virgil also reacts to this model with the Palinurus myth in Aen. 6.337-83, 
where we find the themes of striving for Italy and delayed burial. There is a 
prophecy of Apollo that Palinurus will come unharmed to the land of Italy: 
finisque canebat / venturum Ausonios, 6.345—46; prospexi Italiam summa subli- 
mis ab unda, 6.357; iam tuta tenebam, / ni, 6.358—59. Virgil wants Palinurus to 
try desperately to swim to the coast of Italy, a dramatic end for someone who 
had been a helmsman. Palinurus is now, like Misenus, caught in a non-place, 
between sea and land (nunc me fluctus habet versantque in litore venti, 6.362; 
prensantemque uncis manibus capita aspera montis, 6.360). His burial will not 
only give him access to the underworld and purify his death; it will also give 
him access to Italy and eternal honor as a place name, the name of an Italian 
cape. Elements of the story that are not traditional include the emphasis on 
reaching Italy across the sea; the prophecy of Apollo that Palinurus will make 
it to Italy; and the killing that happens right at the threshold of Italy. The tra- 
dition apparently only knows about violent death and burial in Lucania, and 
the need to expiate his death to avert a plague (cf. Mariotti 2001, 46). The new 
elements are connected to the Naevian story of Prochyta through parallelism 
and inversion. Palinurus needs to be buried in Italy, just as Prochyta needs to 
be buried outside Italy. Both of them enjoy not only regular burial and memo- 
rial but also the etiology of a place name. So, for Palinurus we have regular 
burial by finitimi (6.378-80) and an eternal name—aeternumque locus Palinuri 
nomen habebit (6.381); gaudet cognomine terra (6.383)—like for Prochyta. 

To the Virgilian connections with Naevius already identified by Jacques 
Perret (Misenus) and Scevola Mariotti (Palinurus), we should add the case of 
Caieta. Like Prochyta, Caieta is a rare recorded case of a companion of Aeneas 
who is a woman. She represents a Trojan name that becomes a toponym in Italy 
(Aen. 7.1-4, at the boundary of Latium and Campania, as well as the textual 


25 We may compare the theme of ‘outside Italy’ in the Prochyta story and the Palinurus 
episode. 
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boundary between Books 6 and 7).26 Like Prochyta, Caieta brings a proper 
name to a place that also has a Greek etymology: Prochyta from mpoyéw, Caieta 
for ano tod xoücot or and tod xaieiv. Like Prochyta in the Bellum Poenicum, 
Caieta gets buried after the hero's contact with the underworld. Both of them 
fit the important discussion of gender in local etiologies by Alison Keith (2000, 
47-48), who points out that in Roman epic women are easily reified as land in 
a reassuring, maternal manner. In the Virgilian sequence Palinurus/Caieta, the 
two travelling companions who frame Book 6, Aeneas first loses a helmsman, 
who falls into the water clinging to the stern (6.858—60), and then puts a nurse 
into the ground: complementary actions, an adieu to wandering and a wel- 
come to settling down. All these Trojans become defining points on the coast- 
line, which is also the future stage of Roman expansion, and Misenus even 
becomes the poster boy for the future imperial fleet (stationed at Misenus, with 
Misenus's grave featuring a navy trumpet). The sequence is also significant in 
terms of geopoetics (cf. Barchiesi 2017 for the whole approach). It functions as 
a sketch of the entire Campanian coast as it is defined by Roman expansion, 
with Palinurus pointing south to the Lucanians, Misenus acting as a central 
hub for the Campanian navy of the Republic, and Caieta marking the border 
between Campania and Latium. We do not know how many Trojan etiologies 
Naevius had, and sadly we cannot prove?’ that the emphasis on Campania 
was related to its importance to the Romans during the Second Punic War, the 
period when the Bellum Poenicum was composed. 

Scevola Mariotti (2001, 42-48) has made the most of this tiny fragment: 
starting from Norden's analysis of Homeric intertextuality in Book 6 (Norden 
1926, 181), Mariotti shows that Naevius must have been working on the Elpenor 
episode, and that Virgil was influenced both by Elpenor and by Prochyta in 
his distribution of features between the incidents of Palinurus and Misenus— 
to which we should now add Caieta, who is a nurse, an old woman from 
Troy like Prochyta, and who is singled out as the one who gives her name 
litoribus nostris. 


26 Wills (1997) and Hinds (1998, 109 with note 11) offer fascinating readings of the interplay 
between geography and textual layout in this episode. Hinds points out the positioning of 
litore and litoribus at the end of Book 6 and the beginning of Book 7. This would require 
accepting that Aen. 6.901 is genuine and reading limite not litore at 6.900. For a different 
approach see the apparatus of Conte's 2019 Teubner edition of the Aeneid. 

27 But note the bold arguments of Hornblower 2018 on Lycophron, assuming that the 
whole approach to southern Italy in the Alexandra is conditioned by the impact of the 
Hannibalic war. This implication would be even more plausible in Naevius's poem, given 
its topic and ideology. 
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When Prochyta dies, the oracle, presumably the Cimmerian oracle, tells 
Aeneas that his companion cannot be buried in Italy.?? This must have been a 
nice thrill in the Naevius narrative, and a quiz typical of oracles. Oracles have a 
habit ofteasing colonists as much as possible. After all, before you get the land, 
which is frequently the land of someone else, you need to toil a bit. So, as for 
the question — Where is there a place on the coast of Italy that is not Italy? — 
the answer, at least in Roman terms, is the little island of Prochyta, a stone’s 
throw from Campania, yet not technically Italy. This is a tiny fragment of 
Naevius, but perhaps it could encapsulate one promising detail. The Prochyta 
episode shows that Naevius was able to combine the travel narrative, the loca- 
tion, and the theme of “conquering Italy.’29 In Virgil, we first have the emphasis 
on Palinurus and his desperate attempt to reach Italian shores and get buried. 
This is clearly a capping of the Prochyta episode in Naevius, since Prochyta 
had to be sent away from the promised land. Second, Virgil establishes a con- 
nection between Misenus and the exploration of the land of the dead, again 
connected to one aspect of the Prochyta story. Finally, he saves the idea of 
burying a woman in a new land for the loaded episode of Caieta, and reverses 
the theme of ‘buried outside Italy’ with the programmatic expression litoribus 
nostris (Aen. 7.1). This again could be viewed as a response to Naevius.99 

On the other hand, we still do not know who before Virgil invented the wild 
landscape of Cumae, Misenus, and Avernus. There has been much discus- 
sion of the Naevian fragment Silvicolae homines bellique inertes (fr. x Strz.), 
but the language, of clear ethnographic style, could have been about so many 
other places, like primitive North Africa or even better primitive Latium 
or even Sicily. It is time to stop. The fallacy of wySsIATI (“What you see is all 
there is"), which is so important to economists and decision theorists, is even 
more crucial for scholars of such a fragmentary author. Equally important, the 
fallacy also applies to fully extant texts, like the Aeneid, when we disregard 
that they are only a fraction of the literature produced and circulated in pre- 
modern times. 


28 Cf. Bispham and Northwood in Cornell 2013, vol. 3, 191, and Pobjoy in Cornell 2013, 
vol. 3, 196. 

29  Onthistheme in the Aeneid, Fletcher 2014 is valuable. 

30 See also Barchiesi, Forthcoming, for the intertextuality with Lycophron. 
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Virgil's Incomplete Lines: A Challenge 
for Translators 


Susanna Braund 


There are some 58 incomplete lines in Virgil's Aeneid. Some lines, such as 
Italiam non sponte sequor ("Italy is my goal, not of my choosing," 4.361) and 
unum pro multis dabitur caput ("One life for many will be given," 5.815), are 
powerful and moving lines. Others are not, although only one is syntactically 
incomplete. Scholars have debated whether incomplete lines are a deliberate 
literary innovation or marks of incompleteness that bear testimony to Virgil's 
method of composition.! But no one has considered the impact of these lines 
on translators of the poem. That is the aim of this paper. My focus on transla- 
tors is designed as an apt tribute to Craig Kallendorf's pioneering work on the 
translation history of Virgil, especially in the Italian tradition. Craig's meticu- 
lous bibliographical work on this topic has been invaluable for me and I have 
deeply appreciated his help and support in my own work on the translators 
of Virgil. 

I must start by asserting that I deliberately use the term incomplete lines, 
rather than the conventional ‘half-lines’ or 'hemistichs: I do this to reflect the 
sheer variety of patterns in these lines: they range from one complete foot to 
four full feet, with the dominant patterns being two-and-a-half and three-and- 
a-half feet, that is, to one of the standard caesurae, penthemimeral and heph- 
themimeral.? They are not half-lines in any meaningful sense. 

To provide context, I first indicate the distribution and range of incomplete 
lines and explain why we are vague about the exact number. Then I briefly 
review the evidence for the deliberateness or not of the incomplete lines, espe- 
cially relating to Virgil's instructions for his executors and his reported method 
of composition. Finally, I move to my central question of the challenges they 
present to translators, with a focus on select English translators. 


1 Studies of the incomplete lines include those of Sparrow 1931, Baldwin 1993, O'Hara 2010. 
Power's 2014 article in Virgil Encyclopedia is a good place to start. 

2 Foracategorized list see Sparrow 1931, 27; according to him, there are 18 of each of these two 
dominant patterns. 
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1 The Incomplete Lines: Numbers, Typologies and Contexts, 
Intentionality, Distribution 


The Oxford Classical Text prints 58 incomplete lines. Here is the distribution 
through the books, along with the book lengths: 


Book Incomplete lines Book length 


756 
10 804 


m 
w 


718 
705 
871 
901 
817 
731 
818 
908 
915 
952 


© AN nwo A VU N 


pi 
[9] 


m 
pi 
D N ccc OANNOAN 


m 
D 


My study of these lines’ contexts suggests that they typically occur as follows. 
a. Ata shift in focus (roughly 15 cases). An excellent example is 4.503: 


non tamen Anna novis praetexere funera sacris 500 
germanam credit, nec tantos mente furores 

concipit aut graviora timet quam morte Sychaei. 

ergo iussa parat. 

at regina, pyra penetrali in sede sub auras 

erecta ingenti taedis atque ilice secta, 505 
intenditque locum sertis et fronde coronat 

funerea [...]? 


b. Ata highly emotional moment (about a dozen cases). 
c.  Asthe final words of a speech (eight cases); examples to follow below. 


3 Anotheris 9.502 where the words that follow the incomplete line are parte alia. 
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d. As the narrative introducing or following a speech (eight cases), e.g., 
10.1617: Iuppiter haec paucis; at non Venus aurea contra / pauca refert. 

e. During a speech (14 cases; I discount Aeneas's narrative that occupies 
Books 2 and 3, but include speeches that he quotes). 

Of the remainder, a couple occur during lists or catalogues, one during and one 

at the end of a simile. There is a noticeable concentration of incomplete lines 

(a total of four) in the material relating to Nisus and Euryalus, a phenomenon 

to which I shall recur later: 


5.294 undique conveniunt Teucri mixtique Sicani, 
Nisus et Euryalus primi, 294 
Euryalus forma insignis viridique iuventa, 
Nisus amore pio pueri; quos deinde secutus 
regius egregia Priami de stirpe Diores; 


5.322 proximus huic, longo sed proximus intervallo, 
insequitur Salius; spatio post deinde relicto 
tertius Euryalus; 322 
Euryalumque Helymus sequitur; 


9.295 percussa mente dedere 
Dardanidae lacrimas, ante omnis pulcher Iulus, 
atque animum patriae strinxit pietatis imago. 
tum sic effatur: 295 
‘sponde digna tuis ingentibus omnia coeptis: 


9.467 quin ipsa arrectis (visu miserabile) in hastis 
praefigunt capita et multo clamore sequuntur 
Euryali et Nisi.^ 467 


The only grammatically incomplete line occurs in 3.340 in Andromache's 
speech to Aeneas: 


quid puer Ascanius? superatne et vescitur aura? 

quem tibi iam Troia— 340 
ecqua tamen puero est amissae cura parentis? 

ecquid in antiquam virtutem animosque virilis 

et pater Aeneas et avunculus excitat Hector?' 


4 Thelast of these combines an emotional moment with a shift of focus too. 
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We cannot be certain that the number of 58 is correct, because it is clear that 
from earliest times attempts have been made to finish the unfinished lines. A 
classic case is 5.595, where the simile that compares the elaborate horseman- 
ship of the Trojan youth to the movements of dolphins swimming is completed 
with the unremarkable phrase luduntque per undas, in which ludunt echoes 
ludo two lines previously and per undas repeats per maria. The phrase is omit- 
ted by several early manuscripts and usually bracketed by editors:5 


haud alio Teucrum nati vestigia cursu 

impediunt texuntque fugas et proelia ludo, 

delphinum similes qui per maria umida nando 

Carpathium Libycumque secant [luduntque per undas]. 595 
hunc morem cursus atque haec certamina primus 

Ascanius, Longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 

rettulit et priscos docuit celebrare Latinos, 

quo puer ipse modo, secum quo Troia pubes; 


I now turn to the evidence for whether or not the incompleteness of the 
lines was deliberate.® There is, of course, considerable evidence that the poem 
was unfinished and virtually none to support the idea that the incomplete 
lines were intended. Yet their syntactical completeness could be taken as a 
sign of intention, and the fact that some evoke strong pathos has permitted 
a few scholars to argue that they are part of Virgil's artistry. I take the major- 
ity view that the incomplete lines would have been altered and supplemented 
had Virgil lived longer. This fits with the opinion of Julius Hyginus, a freedman 
of Augustus, who identified some narrative incongruities in the poem that he 
believed Virgil would have corrected." In the biography by Donatus, written in 
the fourth century but probably derived from Suetonius? we read that Virgil 
decided to travel to Greece and Asia to correct and complete the Aeneid? a 
plan he altered when he met Augustus who was returning from the East to 
Rome. He died at Brindisi on his way back with Augustus. The story that he 
had left instructions to burn the Aeneid speaks to Virgil's sense that the work 


5 See Sparrow 1931 34, on the possibility that a marginal jotting of an alternative has been 
incorporated here. 

See Power 2014. 

Gellius, NA 10.16. 

Vita Suetonii vulgo Donatiana (hereafter referred to as VSD); see Stok 2010, 107-08. 

VSD 35: inpositurus Aeneidi summam manum statuit in Graeciam et in Asiam secedere trien- 
nioque continuo nihil amplius quam emendare ("Virgil decided to retire to Greece and Asia, in 
order to put the finishing touches on the Aeneid. He meant to do nothing but revise for three 
straight years"). Translations of vsp are drawn from Ziolkowski and Putnam 2008. 
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was unfinished, although it may be apocryphal.!? The biography provides more 
detail about Virgil's instructions to his literary executors, Varius and Tucca.!! 
Virgil allegedly stipulated that they were not to publish anything he himself 
had not revised, but this stipulation was overruled by Augustus, and Varius 
published his work only lightly revised (summatim emendata) and left the 
unfinished verses (versus [...] imperfectos) as they were. The report that oth- 
ers tried to finish the incomplete lines suggests they were indeed regarded as 
such, even though this was found challenging because all but one were gram- 
matically complete.!? Another story—that Virgil is reported to have completed 
two incomplete lines during a public recitation— bears this out.!? There was, 
moreover, no precedent; there are no incomplete lines in the Eclogues or the 
Georgics or in any earlier Greek or Latin hexameter poetry; and no one fol- 
lowed this practice, except for a few of the composers of Virgilian centos. 

Itis also illuminating to consider Virgil's reported method of composition. 
Initially he composed a full prose draft in 12 books and he then worked this 
material into verse particulatim [...] prout liberet quidque, et nihil in ordinem 
arripiens (“bit by bit, so that he could do each part as it seized his fancy, taking 
up nothing in order"). Moreover, to avoid halting his flow of ideas (impetum), 
he left some passages unfinished (imperfecta) and in other places he inserted 
temporary "props" (tibicines) until he could compose the "solid columns" (soli- 
dae columnae). The fact that all but one of the incomplete lines are syntacti- 
cally complete does not indicate that they were intended by Virgil to be the 
final version. Once we understand his method of composition and then set 
that alongside his common practice of finishing a sentence midline, we can see 
that the incomplete lines might well have been supplemented by additions of 
one-and-a-half, or two-and-a-half, or three-and-a-half further lines. Or, more 
likely, that significant excision and compression might have removed material 
that Virgil considered superfluous. This would fit with the lovely story of his 
creative method:!6 


10 VSD 39; see O'Hara 2010, 97-98, and Stok 2010, 10-11. 

11 VSD 40-41. 

12 VSD 41 

13 VSD 34. The lines in question were Misenum Aeoliden (6.164), completed with quo non 
praestantior alter, and aere ciere viros (6165), completed with Martemque accendere 
cantu. 

14 VSD 23-24. 

15 Sparrow (1931,10) raises the question of whether the incomplete lines are the tibicines or 
whether the tibicines are metrical fillings out of partial lines. 

16 VSD 22. 
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It is reported that, while he was composing the Georgics, he would dic- 
tate every day a great number of verses that he had thought out in the 
morning and that he would, in revising them throughout the day, reduce 
them to a very small number, saying not unreasonably that he brought 
his poem into being in a fashion not unlike a she bear's and that he then 
licked it into shape. 


The essence of this story about his Georgics, a poem clearly polished and 
sealed by its sphragis, concerns the great extent of his process of reduction. 
Combining this process with the evidence of the Aeneid, the incomplete lines 
seem to be no more or less significant than the fact that Virgil often ended sen- 
tences midway through lines. 

My final argument is one I have not seen in any of the scholarship. If the 
incomplete lines are deliberate, why is such a famously poignant sentence 
such as sunt lacrimae rerum (1.462) filled out with the less compelling et men- 
tem mortalia tangunt? A poet of Virgil's genius could surely have seen that the 
opening phrase would stand eloquently on its own. 

I return to the question of the distribution of the incomplete lines. To my 
mind this does not correspond with what we might expect. Book 2, which we 
imagine to be one of the most polished books—after all, it was one of the 
books selected by Virgil for recitation to Augustus and his sister in 22 BCE!7— 
has by far the greatest number of incomplete lines, while the last two books, 
u and 12, which are the longest and, we may assume, are the least polished, 
have the fewest. Perhaps it is not unreasonable to suggest an inverse correla- 
tion between the number of incomplete lines and the state of finishedness. We 
can easily imagine that Virgil planned to reduce the length of the four longest 
books, Books 6, 10, 1, and 12, three of which have only two incomplete lines 
apiece. It seems extremely likely that Virgil's process of "licking" his text into 
shape involved removing sentences, a practice that, given his propensity to end 
sentences midline, could easily generate a greater number of incomplete lines 
part way through the process. On this interpretation, Book 2 is indeed the most 
polished, and Books 6, u, and 12 the least. But all lack Virgil's ultima manus. 


2 English Translators and the Incomplete Lines 


What do translators do with the incomplete lines? To appreciate some of the 
decisions and strategies of different translators, let us look at three familiar 


17 VSD 32; cf. Stok 2010, 108. 
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incomplete lines, all of which fall into one of the predominant categories, the 
final words of a speech, my category (c) above. The end-of-speech context 
has allowed some critics to argue that these incomplete lines are deliberate 
because the speaker's aposiopesis is effective.!8 


(1) Book 4.361 with its context, the end of Aeneas’s exculpatory speech 
to Dido: 


desine meque tuis incendere teque querelis; 

Italiam non sponte sequor. 361 
talia dicentem iamdudum aversa tuetur 

huc illuc volvens oculos totumque pererrat 

luminibus tacitis et sic accensa profatur: 


Here are the versions by three translators who retain the incomplete line: 


Thomas Phaer (1558) Italia against my will I seeke. 
Fred Ahl (2007) Going to Italy's not my choice. 
Sarah Ruden (2008) Italy is against my will. 


Translators who regularize by filling up the line include the Earl of Surrey 
(around 1540), using blank verse, and John Dryden (1697), using heroic couplets: 


Surrey Book 4.471: Against my will to Italy I go. 
Dryden Book 4.51617: Fair Queen, oppose not what the Gods 
command; 


Forc'd by my Fate, I leave your happy Land. 


(2) Book 5.815 with its context, where Neptune asserts the necessity of 
Palinurus's death: 


unus erit tantum amissum quem gurgite quaeres; 

unum pro multis dabitur caput. 815 
his ubi laeta deae permulsit pectora dictis, 

iungit equos auro genitor, spumantiaque addit 

frena feris manibusque omnis effundit habenas. 


18 E.g., Page 1894-1900 ad 4.361, quoted in O'Hara 2010, 100. 
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The incomplete line is retained by William Morris in his Aeneids, composed 
in fourteeners (1876): “One head shall pay for all the rest.” Likewise by Ruden: 
‘A single life for many." But not by Dryden (Book 5.1066-67): "Their lives are 
giv'n; one destin'd Head alone / Shall perish, and for Multitudes atone.” 


(3) Book10.284 with its context, the end of Turnus's speech to his troops: 


nunc coniugis esto 280 
quisque suae tectique memor, nunc magna referto 
facta, patrum laudes. ultro occurramus ad undam 
dum trepidi egressisque labant vestigia prima. 
audentis Fortuna iuvat. 284 
haec ait, et secum versat quos ducere contra 
vel quibus obsessos possit concredere muros. 


The incomplete line is retained by Morris (1876): “For Fortune helpeth them 
that dare" Likewise by Ruden (2008): “Fortune helps daring men” Again, 
Dryden does not retain it (Book 10.398): “Fortune befriends the bold. Nor more 
he said [...].” 

These familiar examples assist us in confronting the central issue raised by 
the incomplete lines, namely, how to achieve fidelity in translation. This really 
goes to the core of a translator's activity and her relationship with the source 
text. We could argue that retaining the incomplete lines is a crucial visual cue 
to readers of the translation that Virgil's poem was unfinished at his death and 
that itthus honors the Roman poet. Or we could argue that, given the evidence 
that incomplete lines were unprecedented in Latin literature and that Virgil 
intended to complete the poem, the translator honors the Latin poet by pre- 
senting complete lines. 

Before proceeding further, it is important to note that the translator's cho- 
sen verse form is highly relevant, in English and other languages, to the preser- 
vation, or not, of the incomplete lines. Use of rhyme patterns, whether heroic 
couplets or more complex stanza forms, generally militates against the repro- 
duction of incomplete lines. We see this clearly in French verse translations 
that are invariably rhymed, such as the decasyllables of Joachim Du Bellay 
(1550s), and in Sir John Harington's 1604 translation in ottava rima, influenced 
by his earlier experience in translating Ariosto in that meter. Thus Du Bellay 
renders Aen. 4.361 (Latin above) in a whole line (Book 4.641-42): “Pour mon 
plaisir certes je ne desplie / La voile au vent, à suivre l'Italie." 

A rare exception is Sir Richard Fanshawe's handling of Aen. 4.400, fronden- 
tisque ferunt remos et robora silvis / infabricata fugae studio, in his Spenserian 
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stanzas, an unusual choice of meter. Power (2007, 147-48) nicely suggests that 
Virgil’s line can be regarded as “programmatic,” because “it describes some- 
thing left incomplete through lack of time." To capture this, Fanshawe shortens 
the relevant line:!9 


Aye, now the Trojans fall to worke for good, 

And hale their Vessells downe from all the shoares; 
The calkt Ships are on floate, and from the wood 
They bring whole Oakes unwrought, and leavy Oares 
For hast to fly away. 

Through ev'ry Gate they pack and trudge amayne: 
As when the Emmets sally through Earths pores 

To sack, for hoard, some barne full stuft with graine, 
Remembring barren Winter must returne againe. 


Fanshawe's rhyme scheme prescribes the pattern ABABBCBCC; thus, the fifth 
line here should be an iambic pentameter which rhymes with “shoars,” “Oares,” 
and “pores.” His incorporation of the incomplete line is exceptional; elsewhere 
he completes the lines and maintains his metrical scheme. For example, he 
renders 4.361, Italiam non sponte sequor, with a full line: “I go against my will 
to Italy.” 

The use of unrhymed meters, on the other hand, such as blank verse or hex- 
ameters, makes it easy to reproduce the incomplete lines. Cases of dactylic hex- 
ameter translations that retain the incomplete lines include those of Richard 
Stanyhurst (1582), the Russian translator Bryusov (1933), and Fred Ahl (2007). 
Among other recent English translations, Sarah Ruden’s amazing 2008 transla- 
tion in unrhymed iambic pentameters (newly published in a heavily revised 
edition), which matches Virgil line for line, retains the incomplete lines, while 
the much less metrical and more formless translations of Mandelbaum (1971), 
Fitzgerald (1981), Lombardo (2005), and Fagles (2006) do not. Let me provide a 
few examples before I move to the most interesting cases in the English trans- 
lations, the fourteener and the heroic couplet, which can go either way. 

First, then, three cases of the preservation of the incomplete lines in 
unrhymed English translations. 


(1) Early in the translation history of the Aeneid the Anglo-Irishman Richard 
Stanyhurst (1547-1618) issued from exile his 1582 translation of Books 1-4 in 


what he calls “English Heroical Verse,” an English version of the quantitative 


19 Iuse Davidson’s 1997 edition. 
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hexameter. In his impenetrably difficult translation he retains all but one of 
the incomplete lines. Consider Book 2, where Aeneas addresses his audience at 
the banquet in Carthage (2.66; Stanyhurst in Arber's edition, p. 45): accipe nunc 
Danaum insidias et crimine ab uno / disce omnis: 


Now lysten lordings, too Greekish coosinage harcken, 
And of one od subtil stratagem, most treacherus handling 
Conster al. 


Or, from the description of the Harpies in Book 3 (3.218, p. 77): 


virginei volucrum vultus, foedissima ventris 
proluvies uncaeque manus et pallida semper 
ora fame. 218 


Theese fouls lyke maydens are pynde with phisnomye palish; 
With ramd cramd garbadge, theire gorges draftye be gulled, 
With tallants prowling, theire face wan withred in hunger, 
With famin vpsoaken. 


The end of Aeneas's speech to Dido in Book 4 (4.361, quoted above; p. 107) he 
renders as the incomplete line: “Italye not willing I seeke.” Perhaps the most 
telling case in Stanyhurst is his rendition of the only grammatically incom- 
plete line in the Aeneid, at 3.340 (above), which he rightly leaves as making no 
sense: "How faers Ascanius? doth he liue, and breathful abydeth? / Whom to 
the now Troytowne.” I think we should applaud him in this, even if his metri- 
cally experimental translation is otherwise puzzling. 


(2) More than four centuries later, the classicist Fred Ahl reprised Stanyhurst's 
dactylic hexameter experiment with considerable success in his line-for-line 
translation published in 2007. Ahl retains nearly all the incomplete lines. For 
example, from a narrative section in Book 4 (4.503): 


non tamen Anna novis praetexere funera sacris 

germanam credit, nec tantos mente furores 

concipit aut graviora timet quam morte Sychaei. 

ergo iussa parat. 503 


Ahl translates line 503 thus: ‘She then acts as instructed’ Again, Drances' 
speech in Book 11 ends with the incomplete line 11.375: 
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etiam tu, si qua tibi vis, 
si patrii quid Martis habes, illum aspice contra 
qui vocat. 375 
Talibus exarsit dictis violentia Turni. 


Ahl renders this: 


So if there's one speck of might in your own will, 
One drop of martial blood in your veins, even you must confront him: 
He's challenged you! 
Turnus's violence flared at the tone of this speech. 


Ahl is particularly interested in the play of words and his ingenuity is on dis- 
play with another incomplete line in Book 7 where Virgil compares Messapus's 
troops to singing swans (7.702): 


ibant aequati numero regemque canebant: 

ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycni 

cum sese e pastu referunt et longa canoros 

dant per colla modos, sonat amnis et Asia longe 

pulsa palus. 702 


Ahl here produces one of his clever anagrammatic wordplays, replicating the 
Latin exactly in the short line:20 


They’d strut in time to the beat of the line as they sang of their leader, 
Rather like snow white swans flying back, in formation, from feeding 
In and out of the yielding clouds, piping sonorous music 

Down long necks, resonating below in the Asian river, and pulsing 
Loops in its pools. 


(3) For her translation, published just one year after Ahl, professional trans- 
lator and Harvard-trained classicist Sarah Ruden chose the iambic pentam- 
eter and set herself to match Virgil line-for-line. This was a challenging task, 
as she was working with 10 or n syllables per line against Virgil's 13 to 17, and 
hampered by the fact that English is not an inflected language and uses the 
definite and indefinite articles. Ruden retains nearly all the incomplete lines 


20 Although at the cost of making the preceding line have seven feet and 18 syllables; one 
wonders whether or not he was aware of this. 
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and makes them work well for her. This is because they invite compression and 
thus make a close fit with her stripped-down iambic pentameter. For example, 
the description of the Harpies from Book 3 again (3.218): 


They have girls’ faces, but their stomachs drip 
Revolting filth, their hands have claws, their faces 
Are always pale with hunger. 


In the passage from Book 4 just considered (4.503) she translates: “She did as 
she was told.” 

The two passages about Nisus and Euryalus from Book 5 (5.294 and 322) 
Ruden renders: 


undique conveniunt Teucri mixtique Sicani, 

Nisus et Euryalus primi, 294 
Euryalus forma insignis viridique iuventa, 

Nisus amore pio pueri; quos deinde secutus 

regius egregia Priami de stirpe Diores; 


Competitors converged— Trojans, Sicilians— 
First Nisus and Euryalus: 

Euryalus was a handsome, blooming youth 
Whom Nisus loved devotedly. 


And, 


proximus huic, longo sed proximus intervallo, 
insequitur Salius; spatio post deinde relicto 
tertius Euryalus; 322 


The next, though only after a long gap, 
Was Salius; Euryalus came third, 
Some distance back. 


I move now to the most interesting phenomenon: rhymed translations in 
English, specifically the couplets of the fourteener and the heroic couplet. 
Translators using couplets who retain the incomplete lines have a stark choice. 
Either they can present the incomplete line as an anomaly that stands out- 
side the rhyme scheme, flanking it with two complete couplets. Or they can 
gesture towards Virgil's presumed intention to complete the incomplete lines 
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by incorporating the fragmentary line into the rhyme scheme and leaving the 
preceding or following entire line unrhymed. This tactic creates a unit of one- 
and-a-half lines which is flanked by two couplets. A few examples will make 
this clear. 

Let's start with the rhymed fourteeners in the first complete English transla- 
tion of the Aeneid (besides the Middle Scots version of Gavin Douglas, written 
in 1513), that of Thomas Phaer and Thomas Twyne. This translation has a com- 
plicated history. First came Phaer’s 1558 publication of Book 1-7 and the post- 
humous publication as far as he had advanced (Books 1-9: 1562), then Twyne's 
completion (Books 1-12: 1573) and his 1584 augmentation, which included 
Maffeo Vegio's Book 13. This reigned supreme until at least 1620, the year the 
eighth edition of this translation was printed. In their rhymed fourteeners, 
Phaer and his continuator Twyne reproduce nearly all of Virgil's incomplete 
lines.?! The few exceptions probably represent places where their Latin text 
was supplemented. 

In the Phaer-Twyne Aeneid, the practice followed by both translators is to 
have the previous (complete) line's rhyme stand alone, with complete couplets 
flanking the line and a half, as in these cases: 


Aen. 4.361 (Phaer-Twyne lines 387-93)? 


Isaw the god my selfe as cleare as day, when on the ground 
He lighted first, and from the walles these eares did heare the sound. 
Cease for my loue, with wailing thus to fret both mee and thee, 
Italia against my will I seeke. 
These things while he did speake, she him beheld with looking glum, 
With rolling here and there her eies, and still in silence dum 
His gesture all she vewd, and musing long against him stoode. 


Aen. 5.815 (Phaer-Twyne lines 867-72): 


And now also that minde with me remaines, cast of thy dreede, 

In hauons where thou doost wish he shal ariue right saufe with speede. 
One only man shall bee, whom lost in deepe seas he shall seeke, 

One poll shall walke for all. 

Whan he the goddesse brest with speaking thus had put from care, 

As prince his horses proud hee cupling set and bound in chare [...] 


21 As noted by Brammall 2015, 25, on Phaer, and 34, on Twyne. 
22 I quote from Lally's 1987 edition, reproducing his spelling, but not the accentual system. 
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William Morris in his archaizing 1876 line-for-line translation uses the 
throwback of rhymed fourteeners and reproduces the treatment of the incom- 
plete lines by Phaer and Twyne. For example, his version of Aen. 4.361 (Morris 
Aeneids, lines 358-64) creates a one-and-a-half-line unit when taken with the 
following line: 


I saw the God enter the fair walled town 
In simple light: I drank his voice, yea with these ears of mine 
Cease then to burn up with thy wail my burdened heart and thine! 
Perforce I follow Italy. 
But now this long while, as he spake, athwart and wild she gazed, 
And here and there her eyeballs rolled and strayed with silent look 
His body o'er; and at the last with heart of fire outbroke. 


I turn now to English translators who use the heroic couplet. Of the numer- 
ous translations of the Aeneid in heroic couplets I focus on those of Sir John 
Denham and John Dryden, whose practices offer a striking contrast in han- 
dling the incomplete lines. Dryden, however, turns out to have a complex, 
shifting attitude to the incomplete lines through time. 

First, then, Sir John Denham's translations from the Aeneid, written in 1636, 
of which only a shortened version of Book 2 was published in 1656 under the 
title “The Destruction of Troy" Denham retains the incomplete lines.?? His 
technique resembles that of Phaer and Twyne in honoring most fully Virgil's 
apparent inferable intentions to complete the incomplete lines; indeed he may 
have been influenced by their practice. A couple of examples demonstrate his 
approach. In the now familiar case of Aeneas’s mumbling explanation of his 
departure in Book 4 (4.361, above), Denham has (399-404):24 


‘Wherefore cease 
My sorrows and your own thus to increase 
By sad complaints. The coast of Italy 
Unwillingly I seek: 
Him speaking she disdainfully surveys 
With scornful eyes, and thus enragèd says. 


Denham appears to replicate the original by assuming that Virgil would have 
completed the line metrically by flanking the incomplete couplet (rather than 


23  Inhis 2010 edition of Denham, Sowerby supplies the incomplete lines in the notes. 
24 Quotations are from Sowerby’s 2010 edition. 
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the incomplete line) with two couplets, thus implying that he (Denham) would 
have supplied a rhyme with ‘Italy’ 

The same goes for the incomplete line at Book 2.66 (Latin above), where 
Denham has (59-64): 


The Trojan youth, some to deride and mock, 
Some to admire about the captive flock. 

Now hear the Grecian fraud and from this one 
Conjecture all the rest. 

For as he stood amazed, unarmed, dismayed, 
Surrounded with the Phrygian troops, he said. 


He again implies that the line would have been completed with a word rhym- 
ing with “one.” 
And again at Aen. 2.720: 


tu, genitor, cape sacra manu patriosque penatis; 

me bello e tanto digressum et caede recenti 

attrectare nefas, donec me flumine vivo 

abluero. 720 


Here Denham has (535-38): 


Our gods and relics to my father's care 

Ileave; for me, returning now from war 

And blood, ‘tis sin to touch them, till in streams 
I have been cleansed. 


A complete couplet follows. 

Denham's translations for all or parts of Books 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 were unpub- 
lished until recently, preserved in the commonplace book of Lucy Hutchinson, 
translator of Lucretius.25 As in “The Destruction of Troy, in these excerpts 
Denham reproduces all of Virgil’s incomplete lines.?26 Moreover, in virtually 
every case, he creates a one-and-a-half line unit, which he precedes and follows 


25 On the survival of Denham’s earlier translations in Lucy Hutchinson's commonplace 
book see Sowerby 2010, 11-22; on the connection between Denham and Hutchinson see 
De Groot 2008. 

26 Sowerby (2010, 47) notes that Denham's unpublished translation of Book 2 ends at a 
Virgilian incomplete line. 
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with complete rhymed couplets, thus acknowledging the incompleteness. The 
sole exception is his rendition of Aen. 5.815, where his incomplete line (838) is 
flanked by couplets: 


Your son shall safely reach th’Avernian shore. 
Only the loss of one he shall deplore; 

One's death shall ransom all’ 

Such gentle words to Venus Neptune spoke, 
Then in his coach his foaming steeds doth yoke. 


Denham’s handling of Aen. 3.340, the only grammatically incomplete fragment, 
is inconclusive, because his own translation breaks off at this point, resuming 
some go Latin lines later. However, it does appear that Denham integrated the 
material, creating complete syntax: 


How doth Ascanius fare 
Does he yet live and draw etheral air 
Whom Troy to thee produced? 


We can conclude that Denham was in deep sympathy with the unfinished 
state of Virgil’s poem and strove to acknowledge this in his version. 

John Dryden in his magisterial 1697 Æneis takes a different approach in his 
couplets and fills out the incomplete lines to the line end. Take Aeneas’s draw- 
ing the moral about Greek untrustworthiness at Dido’s banquet (Aen. 2.66 = 
lines 83-84 in Dryden): “Now hear how well the Greeks their Wiles disguis’d, / 
Behold a Nation in a Man compris’d.” At Aen. 3.340, the only syntactically 
incomplete fragment, Dryden supplements the ellipse, like Denham complet- 
ing the syntax (lines 437-38): “Does young Ascanius life and health enjoy, / 
Sav'd from the Ruins of unhappy Troy" At the incomplete line Aen. 4.503 
(quoted above), which for modern readers precedes one of the most emphatic 
book divisions in the entire poem, the phrase at regina,” Dryden incorporates 
the fragment without a pause (lines 726—28): 


She fear'd no worse than when Sichaeus fell: 
Therefore obeys. The fatal Pile they rear, 
Within the secret Court, expos in Air. 


27 The phrase occurs at 4.1, 4.296, and 4.504, marking “crises in the tragic tale,” as Austin 
(1955, 25) puts it. 
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Yet Dryden's practice does not mean that he did not notice the incomplete 
lines. I mentioned earlier that Virgil's incomplete lines often occur where there 
is a shift of focus, for example, at the end of what we might call a ‘paragraph. 
Dryden's well recognized use of triplet rhymes is a technique he sometimes 
deploys at the end of a paragraph. In one case this coincides with an incom- 
plete line: thus in the description of the Harpies (3.218, Latin above) Dryden 
wraps this section with a resounding triplet (282—84): 


With Virgin-faces, but with Wombs obscene, 
Foul Paunches, and with Ordure still unclean: 
With Claws for Hands, and looks for ever lean. 


This may be a coincidence, or it may be Dryden's response to the incomplete 
line.28 A more explicit gesture of acknowledgement of one of Virgil's incom- 
plete lines occurs where Dryden breaks his syntax midline (10.284):29 


Now take the time, while stagg'ring yet they stand 
With feet unfirm, and prepossess the strand. 
Fortune befriends the bold.” Nor more he said, 
But balanc'd whom to leave, and whom to lead; 
Then these elects, the landing to prevent; 

And those he leaves, to keep the city pent. 


In all these contexts, Dryden's priority is completion of the couplet. 

But there is more to say. Dryden in fact directly addresses the question 
of "Hemisticks" in his long “Dedication” to his Æneis at lines 2049-87.50 He 
reports on the use of incomplete lines in their original poetry by Edmund 
Spenser and Abraham Cowley, criticizing the latter in particular as wrong- 
headed. Indeed, Cowley insists they are deliberate, claiming that Virgil's 
"authority alone is sufficient, especially in a thing which looks so naturally and 
gracefully"?! Accordingly, in his unfinished poem The Civil War (1643), he com- 
posed the pathos-laden couplet (1.430-31)—"Godolphin thee, thee Greenvill 


28 For rare discussion of Dryden's triplets see Ricks 2004; he rightly remarks on the triplet's 
powers of "irruption and disruption" (93). 

29 Ithank Alison Keith for this observation. 

30  IuseKinsley's edition of Dryden for the "Dedication" because he supplies lines numbers. 

31 Quotation from Power 2007, 143. Cowley goes on to reject the idea that Virgil planned to 
complete "those broken Hemistichs: There are some places in him, which I dare almost 
swear have been made up since his death by the putid officiousness of some grammar- 
ians" (quotation from Baldwin 1993, 144—45). 
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Tde rehearse, / But teares breake off my verse— where the shortened line rep- 
resents the cutting short of lives. What is remarkable here is that he rhymes the 
shortened line with its predecessor.?? Dryden rejects this practice and writes of 
Cowley: “There is no question but he thought, he had Virgil’s Authority for that 
License. But I am confident, our Poet never meant to leave him or any other 
such a Precedent.” Dryden's reasons are those cited by modern critics too: 
there are no shortened lines in the Eclogues or Georgics, and Virgil intended 
to complete them because of the one instance (from Book 3, as noted above) 
where "the sense [is] imperfect" and because of the story of him completing 
lines during a recitation. Dryden declares that he has no intention of imitating 
Virgil “to a Fault,’ like Alexander's courtiers who held their necks awry because 
Alexander couldn’t help doing so. He even suggests that we view the incom- 
plete lines as “like the Frogs and Serpents in the Nile; part of them kindled into 
Life; and part a lump of unform'd unanimated Mudd.” What is fascinating here 
is that he makes no mention of his own experimentation with partial lines 
12 years earlier. 

I close this discussion by turning the clock back to Dryden’s first published 
attempts at the Aeneid, which are found in the collection of poems by multiple 
authors published by his longtime collaborator Jacob Tonson in January 1685 
entitled Sylvae, or, The Second Part of Poetical Miscellanies. In this volume, 
which followed quickly on the heels of the successful publication of Miscellany 
Poems (1684), Dryden’s classical translations occupy the first part of the vol- 
ume: after his translations from the Aeneid come five excerpts from Lucretius, 
three from Theocritus, and four from Horace’s Odes and Epodes.83 Dryden's 
Aeneid translations are taken from Books 5, 9, 10, and 8, which we might agree 
is not the most obvious fare. Most of the material deals with the premature 
deaths of heroized young men, texts that, according to Paul Hammond, were to 
the forefront of Dryden's mind in 1684 when he was writing his poem “To The 
Memory of Mr Oldham,” his friend and talented poet, who had died of small- 
pox the previous year at the age of 30. Dryden’s memorial poem figures Oldham 
first as Augustus’s nephew Marcellus and then as Nisus and/or Euryalus and “is 


32 For full discussion of Cowley's practice see Power 2007; he raises the question of Cowley’s 
awareness of hemistichs in Spenser and in Shakespeare, including “the most extended 
piece of Virgilian adaptation in Shakespeare's work," namely, the account of Pyrrhus’s 
slaugher of Priam in Hamlet, which features remarkably effective incomplete lines 
(146-47). 

33 See Hammond 1995, 234-35, on the publishing circumstances. Sloman (1985, 83-96) 
argues that Dryden's selections repeat "the same perspective on a gradually diminishing 
scale" (83) as he portrays repeatedly a dark, materialistic universe in which Fortune reigns 
supreme. 
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shadowed by a sense of loss and of belatedness."?^ Dryden seems aware of his 
unusual choices when in a letter he expresses a certain defiance in his selec- 
tion of the Nisus and Euryalus material.55 

Dryden's Aeneid selections (5.256-361, 9.174-449, 10.755-908, 8.369-406) 
contain four incomplete lines in the Latin— 5.294, 5.322, 9.295, 10.876— 
showing a concentration in material concerning Nisus and Euryalus. Here 
Dryden ignores the first incomplete line (5.294, line 12 in the Sylvae passage) 
to the extent of delivering an extra foot in his alexandrine, “With Nisus and 
Euryalus, the foremost of the band,” but he does render the second (5.322, 
line 48) as "Euryalus the third,” setting it apart from his rhyme scheme, by which 
I mean it is preceded and followed by complete rhyming couplets. This is a 
different strategy from Denham’s. Since Dryden concludes his treatment of 
Nisus and Euryalus with Virgil's emotive Fortunati ambo (Aen. 9.446—49), he 
does not go as far as Virgil's third incomplete line in the Nisus and Euryalus 
material (9.467), which comes when the Rutulians mount the heads of the pair 
on spikes (quoted above). 

But now comes the surprise. In the continuation of the pathos rich story 
of Nisus and Euryalus from Book 9, where the only incomplete line is 9.295 
(initiating a speech), Dryden actually composes five incomplete lines, none 
of which correspond to the Latin. Four of these initiate speeches, for example, 
"Then Nisus thus’ (line 16; also lines 148, 281, 464), thus replicating one of 
the characteristics of Virgilian incomplete lines. The fifth, tellingly, occurs at a 
moment of great pathos (line 414), representing the Latin phrase absentem [...] 
amicum at 9.389, ut stetit et frustra absentem respexit amicum (lines 41218): 


Till turning at the length he stood his ground, 
And vainly cast his longing eyes around 

For his lost friend. 

‘Ah wretch!’ he cried, ‘where have I left behind, 
Where shall I hope th'unhappy youth to find? 
Or what way take?’ Again he ventures back, 
And treads the mazes of his former track. 


Again the incomplete line stands apart from the rhyme scheme. 
None of these incomplete lines from 1685 survived the revisions made for 
the 1697 /Eneis, as is easily seen in the Hammond edition of Sylvae, which 


34 Hammond 1999, 50-51. 
35 See Dryden (Hammond 1995, 234): “& I care not who translates them beside me, for let 
him be friend or foe, I will please my self, & not give off in consideration of any man” 
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helpfully prints the 1697 text at the bottom of the page.?9 Here is Dryden's later 
version (Book 9.527-31): 


Till turning at the length he stood his ground, 
And missed his friend, and cast his eyes around. 
‘Ah wretch!’ he cried, ‘where have I left behind 
Th'unhappy youth? where shall I hope to find? 
Or what way take?’ Again he ventures back, 
And treads the mazes of his former track. 


The same applies to the other two passages translated in Sylvae. Dryden ignores 
the incomplete line at 10.876, but invents two incomplete lines, the first of 
Mezentius in Book 10— "Thus armed, he took the field" (line 19, for 10.768)— 
the second of Venus in Book 8—"Couched in his golden bed" (line 5, for 8.372), 
which he expands to a full line in his 1697 translation to “Couch'd with her 
husband, in his Golden Bed” (8.488).37 

Clearly, something has shifted, whether Dryden's relationship with his origi- 
nal, or the principles he developed for and hewed to in his magnum opus, or 
both. Dryden opens the Preface to the Sylvae by saying: "For this last half year 
Ihave been troubled with the disease (as I may call it) of translation" (lines 1-2), 
indicating that he initially expected to gain relief from this affliction by trans- 
lating a few poems of Theocritus and Horace. But upon feeling that he had a 
talent for translation, he decided to revisit Lucretius and Virgil and “immedi- 
ately fixed upon some parts of them which had most affected me in the read- 
ing" (lines 1315); that is, Dryden owns his emotional response to the epic texts 
he selected. I suggest that he noticed the concentration of incomplete lines 
in the Nisus and Euryalus material particularly and he took that as license to 
invent his own incomplete lines in the 1685 translations where the material 
reaches the height of pathos. But ten years later, it appears that the project of 
translating the entire poem imposed its own, different set of rules. 

We seem here to witness the evolution of a great poet's relationship with 
another great poet. Initially Dryden defers to Virgil’s precedent and takes 


36 On other differences in technical matters between Dryden’s earlier and later versions, 
see Proudfoot 1960, 237-45, who finds greater restraint in hypermetric lines and a severe 
reduction in the number of alexandrines and triplets in the Æneis compared to the Sylvae 
passages. 

37 See Braund, Forthcoming, chap. 4. On Dryden’s second thoughts about his tone see Davis 
2004, 85, who notes that Dryden, “retracting an indecorously witty line from his version 
of ‘Mezentius and Lausus' [...] observed that ‘Virgil would not have said it, though Ovid 
would” (Preface to Sylvae 252). 
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inspiration from Virgil in inventing his own incomplete lines. Later, in the 
magnum opus, he takes charge and prefers complete couplets to the interrup- 
tions of the incomplete lines. But maybe Dryden does acknowledge his earlier 
deployment of incomplete lines when he writes in the “Dedication” to the 1697 
translation that they are “like the Frogs and Serpents in the Nile; part of them 
kindled into Life; and part a lump of unform’d unanimated Mudd.” Perhaps 
this statement marks the distance he felt he had travelled during the years that 
separated his first attempts and his complete Virgil, complete in every sense. 
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La Poésie de la nature, de Virgile à Giovanni 
Pontano : l'exemple des pronostics solaires 


Hélène Casanova-Robin 


À l'orée de l'Urania sive de stellis, long poème didactique à sujet astrologique 
déployé en cinq chants de plus de mille vers chacun, Giovanni Pontano! 
(1429-1503) rend un hommage appuyé à Virgile, son poète de prédilection 
(Urania 11316)? : 


Qui coelo radient ignes, quae sidera mundo 

Labantur tacito, stellis quibus emicet ingens 

Signifer, utque suos peragant errantia cursus, 

Unde hominum genus et pecudes, unde aequor et aurae 
Concipiunt motus proprios, unde optima tellus 5 
Educit varios non uno e semine foetus 

Et rerum eventus manant seriesque futuri, 

Dic, dea, quae nomen coelo deducis ab ipso 

Uranie, dic, Musa, Iovis clarissima proles, 

Et tecum castae veniant ad vota sorores. 10 
Dum canitis resonatque cavis in vallibus echo, 

Ipse legam laurique comas hederamque virentem, 

Ipse aras statuam viridi de cespite et umbras 

Lustrabo, tumuloque feram solennia dona 

Dilecti vatis, viridi quem monte sepultum 15 
Parthenope liquidamque colit Sebethos ad undam. 


1 Sur Giovanni Pontano, voir Casanova-Robin (études introductives : 2011 et 2018b); Tateo 1960, 
1967, et 1972 ; Monti Sabia 1983 ; Germano 2017 ; et les différents travaux de ces auteurs qui ne 
peuvent étre tous cités ici. 

2 Pontano évoque nommément Virgile dans ses ceuvres, à plusieurs reprises : dans le septiéme 
cortège de l'églogue Lépidina (voir Casanova-Robin 2011), dans l'élégie 114 de l'Eridanus il lui 
invente une naissance fabuleuse (voir Casanova-Robin 2018) ainsi que dans plusieurs pas- 
sages de l'Urania voir Germano 2017. Monti Sabia (1983) a étudié cette question, situant cette 
démarche dans le contexte d'un véritable culte voué à Virgile à Naples durant le Moyen Áge, 
perpétué d'une certaine manière par Pontano. 
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Quels feux brillent dans le ciel, quels astres glissent 

Dans le monde silencieux, grâce à quelles étoiles étincelle l'immense 

Zodiaque et comment les astres errants accomplissent leurs courses, 

D'où viennent le genre humain et celui des bêtes, d'où la mer et les vents 

Produisent leurs mouvements propres, d'où l'excellente terre 

Élève ses petits d'espèces diverses qui ne sont pas issues d'une seule 
semence 

Et d'où s'écoulent les événements puis l'enchainement des faits à venir, 

Dis-le, déesse, toi qui tires ton nom du ciel lui-méme, 

Dis-le Muse, illustrissime fille de Jupiter, 

Et qu'accourent aussi à ces voeux, tes chastes sceurs. 

Pendant que vous chanterez et que répondra l'écho des vallées creuses, 

Moi je ceindrai de lauriers et de lierre vivace ma chevelure, 

Moi j'édifierai des autels de gazon verdoyant et je parcourrai les 
ombrages 

Puis j'apporterai des dons solennels au tombeau 

De mon poéte chéri, que Parthénope honore, enseveli sous son mont, 

Prés de l'onde du Sébéthus?. 


L'humaniste qui préside l'Académie napolitaine à la suite d'Antonio Beccadelli 
à partir de 1471, est l'un des fervents lecteurs du poète antique, comme l'illustre 
l'ensemble de son œuvre littéraire, ses dialogues (Actius, en particulier) et ses 
créations poétiques^. À la suite de Virgile dans les Géorgiques, Pontano entend, 
par son ceuvre poétique didactique, explorer le fonctionnement de la nature 
dans la perspective d'une réflexion sur la condition humaine. La connaissance 
des choses, l'exploration des liens qui peuvent exister entre le monde céleste 
et celui terrestre et ici, partant, ceux entre l'homme et les astres, la compré- 
hension de la cohérence universelle participent d'une quéte de la tranquillité 
de l'àme que l'humaniste conduit, tout au long de son ceuvre, en prose et en 
poésie, à l'image des grands auteurs antiques. Pontano a exprimé dans l'Ac- 
tius toute l'admiration qu'il portait aux Géorgiques : la forme poétique est la 
plus à méme, selon ce penseur, à exprimer et à porter n'importe quel sujet, 
méme l'agriculture, jusqu'au sublime. À la fin du dialogue, il préte ces propos 
à Sannazar, son disciple et le plus remarquable des poètes de son entourage : 


3 Soldati 1902. Sauf mention contraire, je traduis toutes les citations latines de cette étude. 
4 Monti Sabia 1983; Kallendorf 2007 ; Casanova-Robin 2016c, 2017, et 2018; Germano 2017; 
Iacono 2017. 
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Equidem, Parde, dicenti Paulo sic assentior, ut semper existimaverim 
in quacunque ad dicendum suscepta materia atque in dicendi quoque 
genere magnitudinem sullimitatemque ipsam poetae esse propriam, 
nunquam mediocritate contentam, quod Virgilii agricultura docere 
plane potest; utque implere generosos illos spiritus quacunque ratione 
poetae valeant, coelestes etiam res mortalium rebus inseruisse eos refer- 
sisseque carmen suum commentis atque fabulis, quibus ipsa sullimitas 
ad summum usque, hoc est ad admirationem incresceret®. 


Bien sür, Pardo, je suis d'accord avec ce que dit Paolo et je l'ai toujours 
pensé : quelle que soit la matiére qu'il lui faut énoncer, et quel que soit 
le genre d'écriture, c'est la grandeur et le sublime qui sont le propre du 
poète, celui-ci ne se contentant jamais de la médiocrité, comme Virgile 
le montre parfaitement lorsqu'il enseigne l'agriculture; et parce qu'ils 
étaient capables de répondre à ces grandioses aspirations par tous les 
moyens, les poétes ont inséré des choses célestes dans celles des mortels 
et ils ont truffé leurs vers de fables et de mythes, gráce auxquels ce méme 
sublime s'accroît jusqu'à son faite, c'est-à-dire jusqu'à la merveille. 


Le passage de l'Urania décrivant les pronostics solaires est révélateur de cette 
étroite intrication du ciel et de la terre. Les exégétes ont noté depuis long- 
temps l'empreinte virgilienne que l'on y décéle. Giuseppe Germano, tout 
récemment, a publié une riche étude sur la présence de Virgile dans l'Ura- 
nia, en mettant en lumière la présence virgilienne dans ce poème, notamment 
dans le proéme et dans son épilogue, à la fin du chant v, ainsi que dans divers 
passages, sans s'arréter toutefois sur celui des pronostics solaires, se limitant 
à souligner la parenté des deux textes’. Son étude tend à montrer également 
la présence du personnage méme de Virgile à l'intérieur méme de l'œuvre de 
Pontano, à diverses reprises, moyen choisi par l’humaniste de rendre un hom- 
mage explicite au modèle vénéré, et de faire de lui un véritable "genius loci" de 
son ceuvre—ou, dirait-on, d'auctor operis. Giuseppe Germano explique ainsi 
le rapport spirituel, en plus de celui proprement littéraire, que l'humaniste 
établit avec Virgile, en se revendiquant l'alter ego du poéte mantouan. Il nous 
a semblé pertinent d'offrir une approche complémentaire de cette étude, en 
examinant, au-delà du constat du modèle, la fine réélaboration à laquelle se 
livre Pontano et la méditation philosophique qu'il lui associe. 


5 Actius in Tateo 2018. 
6 Germano 2017. 
7 Germano 2017, 223. 
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1 L'exposé des Géorgiques sur les pronostics solaires 


Virgile avait établi l'observation du lever et du coucher du soleil comme un 
indicateur hautement fiable qu'il définit comme des certissima signa (1.439), 
locution qui sera reprise plus loin, dans une amplification destinée à affirmer le 
caractère veridique du langage du soleil®. L'énoncé didactique était donc posé 
en ouverture du passage, mettant en avant la question du "signe" appuyée par 
les allitérations de sifflantes : Sol quoque et exoriens et cum se condet in undas / 
signa dabit ; solem certissima signa sequuntur (“Le soleil aussi, lorsqu'il se lève 
etlorsqu'il se couche dans la mer / Fournira des pronostics ; des pronostics tout 
à fait sûrs accompagnent le soleil,’ Georg. 1.438-39). La double reprise, dans 
ces deux vers, de Sol en solem, puis de "signa" dans l'hexamétre 439, pointe 
l'étroite relation entre la chose et le sens à en tirer. Le signum, transposition du 
séma d'Aratos dont les Phénoménes demeurent à la source du poéme, consti- 
tue l'élément à décrypter, point central dans l'exposé virgilien?, dans une stra- 
tification sémantique dense que révélera la suite du poéme avec l'évocation 
de l'éclipse produite au moment de la mort de Jules César. La description des 
signes à proprement parler est organisée de maniére à révéler le processus 
interprétatif à mettre en ceuvre, suivant une correspondance précise établie 
entre les phénoménes solaires et les manifestations terrestres impliquant les 
étres vivants. 

Le verbe sequuntur, qui clót la séquence sonore harmonieuse, renforce l'ex- 
pression d'une chaine de sens à repérer, apportant de surcroît une connotation 
concréte à la représentation. Le soleil est personnifié (exoriens, se condet, dabit, 
refugerit, urget, decedit) sans pour autant bénéficier d'une figuration mytholo- 
gique explicite, le poéte privilégiant ici l'énoncé didactique. Seule la mention 
du couple de l'Aurore et Tithon vient ajouter un surplus imagé à l'évocation qui 
conserve majoritairement une dimension pragmatique. L'attention est portée 
à la qualité de la lumiére, parfois obscurcie par des taches (nascentem macu- 
lis variaverit ortum, 441), à la forme du disque plus ou moins visible (conditus 
in nubem medioque refugerit orbe, 442), à ses rayons percant parmi les nuages 
(densa inter nubila sese / diversi rumpent radii, 445-46), ou bien encore, aux 
diverses couleurs qu'il arbore au moment de son coucher (caeruleus [...] 
igneus, 453), au feu rougeoyant ponctué de taches (sin maculae incipient rutilo 
immiscerier igni, 454), ou à la clarté de sa lumiére matinale (458—59). Le soleil 
est pourvoyeur de signes, le poéte reprend son affirmation au v. 463 (Sol tibi 
signa dabit) pour investir, cette fois, ce message d'une mission prophétique 


8 Voiraussi, sur ce passage, Gale 2000, 83, qui montre le rapport de Virgile à Lucréce. 
9 Thomas 2002, 128. 
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du cours de l'histoire humaine. Dans les derniers vers du passage, en effet, la 
personnification conférée au Soleil acquiert tout son sens avec les sentiments 
de compassion attribués à l’astre (miseratus, 466) exprimés par la posture de 
deuil que le poète lui prête au moment de l'assassinat de César: cum caput 
obscura nitidum ferrugine texit (467). Le fil scientifique du discours s'efface 
ici devant la prééminence de l'interprétation du signe, le poéte justifiant son 
propos en décrivant une sorte de principe de “sympatheia” accru qui se serait 
manifesté en ce moment historique précis (tempore illo) au sein de la nature 
toute entiére, par la multiplication de prodiges, à la mesure de la gravité de 
l'événement. Au gré d'énoncés de phénomènes cataclysmiques terrifiants, le 
discours s'oriente alors vers l'expression d'un déréglement total des lois de la 
nature et de l'effacement des limites entre animaux et humains, voire entre 
monde des morts et monde des vivants, tous ces excès annonçant le chaos 
politique contemporain. R. Thomas a noté le parallélisme précis établi par 
Virgile ici entre l'énoncé des phénomènes prodigieux et celui des crimes pro- 
duits au sein du monde romain, chaque pan étant compris dans 26 vers". 
L'explication des prognostica a donc conduit à une méditation sur la société 
humaine et surtout sur l'histoire de Rome, avant que ne soit formulé l'appel à 
Octavien (iuvenem, 500), considéré comme le restaurateur potentiel de l'ordre 
social et au-delà, de l'ordre universel. Lherméneutique à laquelle est invité le 
lecteur peut alors être mise en œuvre également dans le poème virgilien, où 
l'on peut repérer un itinéraire de sens déployé à différents degrés par le poéte. 
L'exploration de la nature procéde d'une quéte de la vérité des choses, et, plus 
largement d'une compréhension de la nécessité d'observer les modalités de 
régulation qui les régissent. Cette connaissance révèle également l'aspiration à 
un équilibre politique et humain conditionnant la construction de la tranquil- 
lité de l'àme, gráce à l'art de vivre qui peut s'y développer. 


2 La description des pronostics dans !’Urania 


Giovanni Pontano s'inspire donc principalement! des vers virgiliens lorsqu'il 
développe son exposé sur les pronostics solaires. La réélaboration, pour fine et 
subtile qu'elle soit, laisse transparaitre l'hommage au poéte antique, soit dans 
les reprises textuelles, soit dans l'insertion de marqueurs d'intertextualité. 


10 "Lorsqu'il a recouvert sa tête brillante d'une sombre couleur de rouille” 

11 Thomas 2002, 145 ; voir aussi Mynors 2003. 

12 Monti Sabia 1964 et, cité supra, Germano 2017. Néanmoins, aucune étude détaillée sur ce 
passage n'a été produite, à ma connaissance. 
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L'humaniste se pose ici, non sans surprise, en héritier et en émule de l'auteur 
admiré. Il choisit d'ouvrir son propos par une formule synthétique, substituant 
toutefois au signa dabit virgilien un monstrat à la connotation figurative et reli- 
gieuse plus marquée: Ille etiam ventos tempestatesque futuras / atque himbres 
aestusque graves et frigora monstrat (“[Le soleil] révèle les vents et les tempêtes 
à venir / ainsi que les pluies, les épisodes pesants de chaleur et de froid"). Le 
verbe monstrat implique en effet le soleil dans un acte de révélation et appuie 
d'emblée la personnification de l'astre. C'est aussi le terme choisi par Cicéron 
aussi bien dans sa traduction du poéme d'Aratos (Aratea 909, précisément dans 
les Prognosticorum fragmenta, à propos de la mer: praemonstrat, 31) que dans 
De divinatione lorsqu'il s'agit de mentionner des présages à interpréter 1.9.15. 
Lucréce également utilise monstrare (5.1106) pour désigner les plus ingénieux 
des hommes qui montrent aux autres comment progresser dans la technique, 
autrement dit dans un acte de révélation d'un savoir. 

Chez Pontano, ce sont d'emblée les phénoménes violents qui font l'objet 
d'attention : les termes sont ici combinés selon un effet de gradation ventos 
tempestatesque futuras, suivis aux v. suivants de trois substantifs exprimant les 
effets concrets ressentis sur la terre (himbres, aestusque [...] et frigora), tous 
qualifiés par l'épithéte graves, renvoyant à des conditions climatiques extrémes 
(Urania 1.324-29) : 


Nanque ubi coeruleo rapidum petit aequore coelum 

Exoriens, aperitque diem natalibus undis, 325 
Si nigram obscuro faciem variaverit ortu 

Concavus, inque atram condentur lumina nubem 

Et pelago et terris violentior incubat Eurus, 

Turbatasque amnis in pontum devehet undas. 


En effet, lorsque, à son lever, de l'onde céruléenne il gagne rapidement 
le ciel 

Et qu'il libére le jour sur ses ondes natales, 

Si, dés l'obscurité de son lever il a coloré sa face de traces noires, 

Masqué, et si sa lumiére se cache sous un nuage sombre, 

Alors l'Eurus plus violemment s'étendra sur la mer et sur les terres 

Et le fleuve déversera dans la mer ses ondes troublées. 


L'association lexicale et sonore apparait ici inédite: coeruleo [...] aequore 
coelum, rapproche, par les allitérations, l'épithéte coeruleo et le substantif 
coelum, établissant un effet de miroir entre la caractérisation habituelle de la 
mer et, ici, celle du ciel, tandis que les voyelles -oe- servent de fil unitaire entre 
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les trois termes, dans une représentation d'une grande cohérence. L'épithéte 
rapidum, rapportée au ciel, surprend: chez Virgile (Georg. 1.424) elle qualifie 
le soleil ; on la trouve chez Lucréce dépeignant les “chaleurs de l'éther" (rapidi 
aetheris aestus, 5.519), reprise par Manilius (Titanius rapido aestu, 1.844), en un 
vers qui pourrait fournir une source à ce mouvement rapide attribué au ciel ici. 
L'épithéte concavus reste obscure, semblant caractériser une modification de 
la forme qui n'apparait plus dans sa rotondité, si l'on considére Pline: conca- 
vus oriens pluvias praedicit (HN 18.78), précisément dans le passage décrivant 
les pronostics solaires, qu'Émile Littré a traduit par "S'il se lève caché dans le 
nuage, il annonce de la pluie"? 

Au regard des modèles, la description apparaît donc d'abord infléchie chez 
Pontano du côté de la violence, ou du moins du phénomène stupefiant, le 
poéte accentuant dans le méme temps la représentation d'un univers en mou- 
vement qui reléve d'une écriture épique : parmi les verbes d'action appliqués 
aux éléments personnifiés (variaverit emprunté à Virgile, Géorg. 1. 441), on 
relève incubat tiré peut-être de l'Énéide (1.89), où le terme décrit l'invasion de la 
nuit sombre au moment oü Éole va lácher les vents sur les Troyens, sur ordre de 
Junon, premier indice de la tempéte à venir. Les qualificatifs appuient la pein- 
ture : rapidum, violentior, se succédent ici selon une progression vers l'intensif 
portée par le comparatif, puis turbatas, mis en relief à initiale. S'ajoutent à 
cela les mentions de couleur, avec une dominante sombre déclinée dans toute 
la gamme chromatique depuis le bleu foncé jusqu'au noir sans éclat : caeruleo, 
obscuro, atram. Le tableau met en avant les éléments du paysage les plus 
amples et les plus impressionnants à l'échelle humaine: le ciel et la mer. Le 
principe des signa, phénoménes à décrypter, est exprimé poétiquement gráce 
à cette analogie créée entre l'agitation du fleuve, celle des nuages et celle du 
soleil que la place conférée aux substantifs souligne dans ces vers: on trouve 
ainsi en position finale, successivement, caelum, undis, nubem, Eurus, undas 
qui situent les éléments au premier plan et les mettent en correspondance. 
La description est rehaussée par des échos sonores signifiants qui confirment 
l'attention prêtée par Pontano à l'économie phonique du vers'^ : des homéoté- 
leutes rapidum caelum, / nigram [...] atram, puis une parenté phonique établie 
entre variaverit, violentior, enfin des allitérations associant concavus et conden- 
tur. Lhumaniste choisit d’accentuer, par un recours accru aux procédés d'écri- 
ture épique, les virtualités violentes et destructrices de la nature qui amplifient 
la description proposée du phénoméne dans les Géorgiques. On y reconnait 


13 Littré 2016. 
14 Voir le dialogue Actius in Tateo 2018, ainsi que Laurens 2001, et Casanova-Robin 2014 et 
2016b. 
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toutefois d'autres échos, soit à la peinture trés sombre de l'épidémie de peste 
du Norique à la fin du chant 111 des Géorgiques, soit à des tableaux lucrétiens!5. 
L'empreinte virgilienne demeure prééminente, notamment dans le choix du 
lexique (Urania 1.33041) : 


Quin etiam ut nullae densentur in aere nubes, 330 
Si tamen aut hebetes radii torpere videntur, 

Aut si plus nimio torrens incanduit ardor, 

Collige venturos himbres. At pallida quando 

Aurora oceano caput exerit, horridave inter 

Nubila diversis rumpit sol partibus, et nunc 335 
Obliquos effert radios, nunc pallidus ore 

Delituit nimboso, heu, rupto foedere, coelum 

In terras ruet, et saevum per inane rotatae 

Praecipitent nimborum acies, quae grandine mista 

Arboribus stragemque dabunt et vitibus almis, 340 
Vix ovium ut clausos defendant culmina foetus. 


Bien plus, lorsqu'aucun nuage pourtant ne s'accumule dans l'air, 

Si toutefois on voit s'immobiliser des rayons languissants 

Ousi une chaleur brülante embrase plus que d'habitude l'atmosphére, 

Conclus que des pluies viendront. Mais lorsque la pâle 

Aurore dresse sa téte hors de l'océan, ou qu'entre d'horribles 

Nuages le soleil ouvre une bréche créant diverses parties, et tantót 

Jaillit en rayons obliques, 

tantót, tout pále, en s'abritant derriére un visage nébuleux, 

Hélas, rompant le pacte, le ciel se ruera 

Sur la terre et à travers le vide cruel, des troupes tourbillonnantes de 
nuages 

Se précipiteront qui produiront, mélées à la gréle, la destruction 

Des arbres et des vignes nourriciéres, 

À peine les toits protègeront-ils les petits des brebis enfermés. 


Pontano introduit dans ces vers la figure mythologique de l'Aurore que 
Virgile mentionnait également mais dans une représentation plus amènelf. 


15  Leverbeincanduit (v. 332) rappelle Georg. 3.479 dans la description de la peste du Norique. 
On pense également à Lucréce, inspirateur de Virgile également, comme on le sait: par 
exemple à De rerum natura, 6.121 sq. 

16 Aut ubi pallida surget / Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile, / Heu! male tum mitis 
defendet pampineus uvas, Géorg. 1.446—48. 
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L'humaniste accentue le merveilleux, plaçant le personnage au sein d'un 
bouleversement des éléments à grande échelle, conférant une dramatisation 
accrue à l'exposé naturaliste. Il choisit ici de développer la peinture du ciel, 
de redoubler la páleur de l'Aurore avec l'évocation de celle du Soleil, disposant 
ce trait à une place identique à la clausule et établissant un effet de miroir 
entre le personnage et l'astre, dont il tire une puissance esthétique et émo- 
tionnelle notables. Ces vers bénéficient également d'un subtil agencement 
sonore: Aurora assone avec horrida, rehaussant l'épiphanie et lui conférant 
une fonction prémonitoire. Là encore la représentation de la turbulence des 
éléments procéde d'un langage concret, inspiré de l'épopée : rumpit, diversis et 
acies appartiennent au lexique militaire, dénotent une hostilité accrue, tandis 
que le polyptote rumpit/rupto, la récurrence phonique entre terras/ruet et les 
enjambements successifs accentuent encore cette expressivité. Le lexique de 
l'attaque et dela destruction se prolonge dans les vers suivants : les termes ruet, 
praecipitent, stragem développent la métaphore guerriére, confirmée encore 
par clausos defendant au v. 341, en une locution mise en relief par les allitéra- 
tions d'occlusives. La ressource vitale est ici mise en péril, menaçant les vignes 
nourricieres (vitibus almis), en un degré de dévastation bien supérieur à celui 
exposé par Virgile qui se limitait à évoquer les 'pampres' incapables de proté- 
ger les raisins (mitis defendet pampinus uvas, 1.447). Dans le tableau animé de 
l'Urania, la gradation dans la fureur est accompagnée d'éléments pathétiques, 
notamment à travers la mention des petits des brebis (fœtus) démunis, au 
pied final du v. 141, qui contribue à accroître l'expression d'une lutte inégale 
entre le vivant terrestre et les éléments. La mort se trouve ici disséminée sur 
des créatures innocentes et sans défense, autant de traits absents dans les vers 
virgiliens correspondants. L'humaniste prépare, de fait, la conclusion de son 
exposé (Urania 1.342—47) : 


Non mihi tum, non claustra boumque armentave equarum 
Ducenda a stabulis, non me extra tecta domorum 

Ducet iter. Servanda dies, quam rite serenam 

Spondeat, oceani seras cum lucidus undas 345 
Intrarit, non nube comam, non turbidus ora, 

Sed qualem hesperio Tethys suspirat in antro. 


Alors, je ne devrai pas retirer les barrières des boeufs ni conduire les 
troupeaux de juments 

loin des étables, je ne cheminerai pas loin des toits de mes demeures. 

Il me faut étre attentif au jour que le soleil promet serein, selon son 
mode habituel : 

lorsqu'il est entré tard dans les ondes de l'océan, 
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sans nuage sur sa chevelure, sans trouble sur son visage, 
mais semblable à celui auprès de qui soupire Téthys dans son antre, au 
couchant. 


Le récipiendaire du discours est manifestement ici l’eleveur—ce qui n'est pas 
le cas tout au long du poème—et renvoie en cela directement au modèle vir- 
gilien des Géorgiques. Toutefois, malgré l'apparente similitude discursive, le 
message dispensé semble quelque peu différent. Au-delà du conseil ponctuel, 
il s'agit, pour l'humaniste, de fournir l'exemple d'une heureuse compréhen- 
sion entre l'homme et la nature qui repose non seulement sur l'observation 
de l'astre solaire, mais sur la capacité à distinguer l'habituel (rite, 344) de l'in- 
solite, de facon à éviter le plus possible la souffrance. La finalité reste en effet 
la recherche d'une sérénité, à l'image de ce jour, “promis serein par le soleil,” 
serenam comportant la double acception d'une luminosité limpide et d'une 
tranquillité effective. Le soleil lui-même offre de cela une figure, qualifié de 
lucidus, non turbidus ora, autrement dit dépourvu de tout trouble, si l'on se 
réfère au sémantisme de turbidus utilisé au sens métaphorique dans l'expres- 
sion perturbatio animi désignant les passions. Au contraire, l'astre est voué à 
une rencontre féconde avec la mer, en vue d'une alliance fructueuse des élé- 
ments, entre le feu (solaire) et l'eau (marine). Les caractéristiques morales sont 
ainsi introduites et le discours est recentré sur une figuration anthropomorphe 
ramenant le propos à la vie quotidienne des hommes. L'épithéte seras, quali- 
fiant les ondes du soleil à l'heure vespérale, permet d'introduire une esquisse 
de scéne de genre, assimilant l'astre à un travailleur rentrant au logis au 
terme de sa journée. La description des pronostics solaires dont il faut acqué- 
rir la connaissance, procède ici d'une réflexion sur l'humain considéré dans 
son quotidien, non plus dans la perspective collective de l'histoire: le poéte 
illustre cela par l'évocation de l'intimité conjugale de Thétys et du Soleil qu'il 
colore de désir amoureux (suspirat). Chez Virgile, dans le passage correspon- 
dant (1.445 sq.), l'Aurore était la compagne de Tithon, non celle d'Apollon. Ici, 
la recomposition du couple élargit également la perspective à une forme de 
hiéros gamos, situe l'union de la mer et de la lumiére solaire au plan cosmique 
et universel, bien au-delà du seul ornement mythologique. Certes, la person- 
nification du Soleil demeure discréte, le poéte insére juste de quoi suggérer 
l'analogie entre l'astre et une configuration anthropomorphe par la mention 
du visage et de la chevelure (ora, comam), puis par sa désignation affective, 
en tant qu'objet des soupirs de la figure féminine. Tous ces indices permettent 
de conserver la pluralité sémantique de l'astre et participent à l'argumenta- 
tion du poéme déployée pour démontrer le lien entre le monde stellaire et 
celui des hommes et lui apporter une forme de sublimation par l'écriture. La 
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formulation injonctive et personnelle confirme cette orientation à visée paré- 
nétique : non mihi non ducenda |...] non me ducet iter, sont autant de modalités 
expressives connues pour énoncer des préceptes moraux. La parénése recourt 
à nouveau à l'image mythologique, efficace outil didactique, dans les vers sui- 
vants, Pontano choisissant, par cette figuration anthropomorphe, de renforcer 
l'implantation du propos dans le monde humain (Urania 1.348—53) : 


Quod si tum quoque nigranti velatus amictu 

Occiderit, sive ipse suo quanquam emicat ore, 

Si tamen aut atras nubes raptaverit, aut si 350 
Palleat et maculae fundant sese undique nigrae, 

Venturam expectes pluviam. Non te optima fallent 

Indicia, et multis nota experientia seclis. 


Mais lorsqu'il se couche aussi recouvert d'un voile sombre, 

Soit, malgré l'éclat resplendissant de toute sa face, 

Qu'il ait emporté de sombres nuages, ou qu'il pálisse 

et que de sombres taches se répandent de toutes parts, 

Tu attendras l'arrivée de la pluie. Ne te tromperont pas ces signes 
Trés clairs ni l'expérience acquise durant de nombreuses générations. 


Dans cette description détaillée, la personnification est filée gráce à la men- 
tion du vétement qui semble recouvrir le Soleil, mise en relief dans la clausule 
(velatus amictu) et dans le prolongement de la scéne du coucher, mais pour 
laquelle le poéte recourt cette fois au verbe occiderit, terme spécifique pour 
désigner la disparition de l'astre, en un habile tressage entre référent humain 
et description naturaliste. La personnification domine, exprimée aussi dans 
l'action exercée sur les nuages, gráce au verbe raptaverit, désignant par la 
métaphore du rapt, la prédominance de l'astre sur l'univers céleste. Le pro- 
cédé est mis en relief par la récurrence phonique développée tout au long du 
vers (tamen aut atras |...] raptaveris aut) et reprise encore dans les homéoté- 
leutes du v. suivant (palleat, fundant) qui appuient la représentation picturale 
du soleil par la mention des couleurs. La récurrence du noir prend part à cette 
interférence entre les deux mondes, avec la reprise en polyptote de nigranti 
en nigrae, cette fois à la finale du v. 351, pour valider l'analogie entre l'image 
du vétement sombre et les ombres qui masquent une partie du soleil figurées 
par les taches noires (maculae nigrae). La derniére phrase de ce passage jus- 
tifie la méthode et confirme l'efficacité de l'observation des signes (optima 
indicia) qu'il faut associer à "l'expérience bien connue des générations anté- 
rieures" (multis nota experientia seclis). On peut sans doute déceler dans cette 
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expression un marqueur intertextuel pointant les vers virgiliens de référence 
pour valider la véracité des avertissements donnés par le soleil: solem quis 
dicere falsum / audeat? Ille etiam caecos instare tumultus / saepe monet frau- 
demque (Géorg. 1.463-65). Mais Virgile arguait de la vérité des signes fournis 
par le soleil pour évoquer la mort de César et les prodiges qui l'avaient pré- 
cédée, ajoutés aux manifestations solaires. Or Pontano ne s'en tient pas à des 
événements historiques précis, préférant poursuivre la dimension parénétique 
de sa démonstration et élargir le champ de réflexion. 


3 L'orientation éthique de G. Pontano 


Pour fidéle qu'il soit à son modéle antique dans le choix thématique de son 
exposé et dans un certain nombre de traits d'écriture, Pontano oriente son 
poème vers une autre perspective que celle choisie par Virgile : il se préoccupe 
moins ici de réfléchir sur l'histoire contemporaine—ce qu'il fait ailleurs, par 
exemple dans le dialogue De Sermone ou dans certains poémes des Tumuli, ou 
bien encore dans son ultime poème didactique De Hortis Hesperidum—que 
d'offrir, avec son ouvrage sur l'explication des liens entre le monde céleste et 
celui sublunaire, une méditation morale ou philosophique à portée plus géné- 
rale. La caractérisation de l'Aurore ouvre en effet sur une autre représentation 
de l'espace, pour commencer (Urania 1.354—56) : 


Vidi ego, cum rutilos Aurora immitteret ortus, 
Igneus aut roseo se tingeret aequore Titan, 355 
Ventorum ingentis sudum per inane catervas. 


Moi j'ai vu, lorsque l'Aurore commençait à se lever, rutilante, 
Ou bien lorsque le Titan de feu se baignait dans l'onde empourprée, 
D'énormes légions de vents à travers le vide serein. 


Le lexique militaire est ici repris, dans un élargissement spatial et temporel 
qui laisse apparaître une constante heureuse et harmonieuse, à l'arrière-plan : 
sudum [...] per inane (“a travers le vide serein”), insère en effet la caractérisa- 
tion de l'univers qui méle la conception lucrétienne d'un vide entourant les 
éléments, favorable à leur mouvement, et une qualification positive gráce à 
l'épithéte rare sudum. Ce dernier terme est utilisé ponctuellement par Virgile 
soit pour dépeindre un printemps serein, propice à l'action des abeilles 
(Géorg. 4.77), ou, dans l'Énéide 8.529, pour situer dans le contexte d'un ciel 
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clair, un prodige bénéfique, élucidé par Énée, annonciateur de l'aide divine de 
Vénus. Ces deux occurrences confirment le sémantisme positif de cet indice 
inséré par Pontano dans son évocation de la naissance de la tempête et éta- 
blissent une forme de tension entre la permanence d'un monde lumineux et 
la ponctualité de la violence qui peut s'y déployer, sans cause apparente. On 
pourrait voir ici une figure schématique mais éloquente de la réflexion sur la 
Fortune qu'il livre dans le traité éponyme. 

Cette fois, le poéte offre une transcription mythologique éminemment pic- 
turale des préceptes didactiques : le phénoméne physique est décrit avec des 
images flamboyantes, au gré de trois adjectifs de couleur vive déclinant toute 
la palette des rouges (rutilos, igneus, roseo), d'un choix de thémes vocaliques 
unitaires (ro/or) puis à grand renfort d'allitérations de dentales sourdes venant 
appuyer ces notations. Vidi, à l'initiale, introduit une scéne visuelle, destinée 
à étre fixée dans la mémoire, à la fois spectaculaire par ses dimensions et ses 
couleurs, parée de l'ornement mythologique et colorée également d'échos 
lucrétiens aussi bien dans le choix des images que dans le processus d'observa- 
tion mis en ceuvre, au cceur de la construction du savoir et de sa transmission. 
En effet, c'est ici le paradigme guerrier qui est introduit, cher à Lucréce, récur- 
rent dans tout le De rerum natura, pour dépeindre la violence des vents, motif 
également souvent illustré par le poéte épicurien. De ce fait, l'évocation des 
signa, en plus de faire apparaitre les liens inhérents aux éléments de la nature, 
participe d'une scène mémorielle, ouvrant sur une leçon éthique. La ruine 
apportée par la tempéte dévastatrice, née sans qu'on lui connaisse d'origine 
au sein d'un ciel serein, fait l'objet de l'observation du locuteur-poète (vidi) qui 
bénéficie d'un regard panoramique unissant dans une méme portée le ciel, 
la mer et l'homme. Or, les signes ne sont pas seulement ceux des lois de la 
nature, ils sont aussi les indices d'une leçon de sagesse à tirer de l'observation 
des choses. L'anaphore du verbe vidi introduit de fait une seconde scéne, riche 
aussi d'échos lucrétiens (Urania 1.357-60) : 


Vidi et, cum rutilus maculis inspergitur ignis, 

Praecipitem iactari undosa ad litora navem 

Amissis fluitantem armis ac dura gementem 

Verbera et effracto nudatam lintea malo. 360 


J'ai vu aussi, lorsque le feu rutilant se répand en taches, 

Le navire étre rejeté violemment sur les rivages battus par les vagues, 
À la dérive, ses équipements perdus et grinçant sous les durs 

Coups, dépouillé de ses voiles et le mát brisé. 
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Pontano reprend et complète l'image bien connue placée à l'orée du chant 11 
du poème philosophique lucrétien!”. Il se situe lui-même à distance (vidi), tel 
lesage du haut de sa citadelle, contemplant le ciel et la mer. Le topos épique de 
la tempête en mer, devenu dès l'époque classique grecque—chez les Tragiques, 
en particulier —une métaphore des troubles de l'âme et repris par Cicéron’®, 
avait été réélaboré pour fournir une puissante image symbolique de la distance 
entre la position du sage, serein grâce à sa connaissance des choses, et la souf- 
france de l'homme tourmenté par ses passions. Ici, le spectacle qui apparaît 
est chargé de pathétique, ponctué par la mention des plaintes (gementem) du 
navire personnifié et mis à nu (nudatam) par la virulence de la tempéte. Le 
poéte humaniste revient aux sources épiques, s'inspire, en plus de Lucréce, de 
l’Eneide virgilienne (2.81123), pour amplifier la peinture de la tempête dans 
ses aspects les plus destructeurs sans l'attacher pourtant à un héros en particu- 
lier, évoquant plutót l'espéce humaine tout entiére dans cette dislocation misé- 
rable du navire où se trouve réinterprété le labor lucrétien, sans pour autant 
que soit évoquée une cause à cette ruine. Il évoque la mer et la terre ensemble 
(undosa ad litora) et choisit de focaliser la description sur le navire en mor- 
ceaux, recourant pour cela à trois termes unis par les homéotéleutes, usant 
du procédé de l'accumulation : praecipitem, fluitantem, gementem. Au rythme 
ternaire développé ainsi en une structure rhétorique marquée, s'ajoute, pour 
finir, l'épithète nudatam, détachée de l'énumération, qui porte le point culmi- 
nant du pathétique, alliant le sens militaire (“désarmée”) et le sens plus général 
d'une nudité vulnérable. La métrique prend part également à la rhétorique de 
l'enargeia, renforçant cette dramatisation du propos, notamment par le choix 
de spondées à l'initiale des vers (357 et 359), parla position des césures venues 
soit exhiber l'adjectif de couleur (rutilus) soit renforcer l'expression du mouve- 
ment (3° après praecipitem) ou de la rupture (5° après effracto), par la diversité 
des successions rythmiques également. Or ce désastre ainsi figuré dans une 
image hautement expressive n'est à imputer ni à un dieu ni à une faute parti- 
culière de l'homme, seulement à la dynamique des éléments, empreinte d'une 
soudaine brutalité. Lhumaniste offre une vision plus pessimiste encore que 
celle de Lucréce : nul ne semble échapper à cette tourmente, pas méme le sage ; 
seul le savant, instruit de la science des pronostics, peut reconnaître le phéno- 
mène et en comprendre, sinon la finalité, du moins le mécanisme. En effet, la 


17 Lucrèce 24-2: Suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, / e terra magnum alterius 
spectare laborem (“Il est doux, lorsque sur la vaste mer, les vents tourmentent les flots, / 
D'observer de la terre le dur effort d'autrui"). 

18 Cicéron, Ad Att. 2.7.4, par exemple. 
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scène témoigne de la vérité des signes annonciateurs, identifiables dans les 
couleurs et dans les éléments : rutilus maculis [...] ignis. Virgile evoquait aussi 
ces taches sur le soleil au feu rutilant (sin maculae incipient rutilo immiscerier 
igni, Géorg. 1.454) mais dans une description beaucoup plus apaisée du phéno- 
mène, qui le conduisait néanmoins à dissuader quiconque de naviguer (1.456- 
ardent") pour l'inscrire 


nu 


57). Pontano réactive le sémantisme de rutilus (“rouge, 
dans une représentation du feu en pleine activité ici. Plus qu'un élément pri- 
mordial, le feu semble réinvesti d'une charge métaphorique forte ici, tel le feu 
destructeur de la maladie qui ravage le Norique, dans les Géorgiques 3.566, ou, 
dans une autre mesure, tel celui qui détruit l'univers périodiquement, selon la 
tradition stoicienne. Il se trouve ici associé aux ondes violentes, en une figu- 
ration d'un mélange des éléments qui suggère une forme de chaos. La dimen- 
sion éthique devenue prépondérante, gráce à la coloration pathétique intense, 
devient l'objet des derniers vers du passage (Urania 1.361-64) : 


Nulla salus, spes nulla viris : in vota precesque 
Vertuntur : vacat ars : miserae exoptantur arenae, 
Et dulcis terrae exortes tanguntur amore. 

Tanta mole ruunt immissis himbribus Euri. 


Aucun salut, aucun espoir pour les hommes: ils recourent 

Aux vœux et aux prières : mais la technique leur manque. Ils aspirent, 
misérables, 

Au sable des rivages et sont bouleversés, privés de l'amour d'une douce 
terre. 

Si grande est la puissance avec laquelle, s'abattent, mélés de pluie, les 
Eurus. 


Sous la métonymie des marins, le discours porte à présent une méditation 
sur l'existence humaine, évoquée dans sa petitesse et sa vulnérabilité, par une 
armature rhétorique à nouveau trés appuyée: un chiasme ouvre la phrase et 
le vers 361 (nulla salus, spes nulla) les allitérations de sifflantes rehaussant les 
deux substantifs quise trouvent au cœur de l'encadrement ; la vanité des prières 
est soulignée par l'enjambement du v. 361 au v. 362, tandis que les récurrences 
phoniques en “v” (viris, vota, vertuntur, vacat) unissent les termes exprimant la 
vanité de l'action humaine. Là encore, le poéte a choisi d'ouvrir trois vers suc- 
cessifs par un spondée initial aux v. 362, 363, 364, accroissant la dramatisation 
par la gravité du rythme choisi. La question centrale est désormais celle de 
l'ars, devenue ici inutile, comme celle du pilote qui conduisait Ovide à Tomes. 
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Le souvenir des Tristes!? vient en effet ici infléchir celui de Virgile (quaesitae- 
que nocent artes, Georg. 3.559) pour dénoncer l'inanité du labor, voire de toute 
vertu, qui était posée à propos de l'épidémie de peste comme dans l'affronte- 
ment du bateau du poéte exilé face à la tempéte. Le style pontanien confine 
ici au sublime dans l'amplification du pathétique par l'élaboration affinée de 
la représentation des souffrances, au gré d'hypallages, d'antithéses marquées 
et du choix de l'image finale sur la puissance des vents. Le désir des hommes, 
pour modeste qu'il soit, ne peut étre comblé, la souffrance est ici due à l'aspi- 
ration d'un retour à la terre bien-aimée, dans laquelle on peut lire, sans doute, 
une litote pour signifier le souhait de la mort (exoptantur), vue comme une 
ultime délivrance. L'arriére-plan des poèmes d'exil d'Ovide où l'image du nau- 
frage et d'une mort souhaitée pour le poéte relégué loin de sa patrie est récur- 
rente appuie ce sémantisme. Mais la douleur humaine s'inscrit ici dans une 
réflexion sur la nature et sur le dynamisme impétueux de ses éléments, pré- 
senté dans une indifférence au devenir des hommes. Le dernier vers tout entier 
figure ici la toute-puissance des éléments par la conjonction de plusieurs pro- 
cédés expressifs, depuis le double ablatif, jusqu'à l'agencement éloquent des 
termes situant les vents, Euri, déjà annoncés phoniquement par ruunt, comme 
les maîtres absolus de la situation. 

La fin de l'extrait invalide d'une certaine maniére—et non sans paradoxe— 
la portée didactique du texte. Les pronostics ne servent pas à se prému- 
nir contre la nature, car les ressources de l'homme sont insuffisantes : ils ne 
peuvent qu'aider à repérer ce qui reléve d'une fortune soudaine, dépendante, 
peut-étre, de la conjonction des astres. La connaissance des forces naturelles 
permet donc à l'homme, moins de les affronter, que de les appréhender par 
sa rationalité propre, gráce à laquelle il saura distinguer ce qui est à la mesure 
de l'individu et ce qui ne l'est pas, contre lequel il ne peut rien. En ce sens, le 
déchainement des vents pourrait bien symboliser aussi les infortunes de l'exis- 
tence contre lesquelles aucune providence ne protége. C'est là tout l'objet du 
traité De Fortuna où sont énoncés ces propos, à la fin de l'ouvrage : 


Quibus e rebus arbitror id effectum esse, lucide ut appareat fortunam 
hinc, quantum scilicet nostra interest, eventitiam esse causam, et, ut 
hodie loquuntur, ex contingenti ac per accidens, illinc autem qua a caelo 
producitur atque a sideribus, pernaturales propriosque ipsorum motus 


19 On pense à Ovide, Tr. 1.4.9-12 : pinea texta sonant, pulsi stridore rudentes, / ingemit et nos- 
tris ipsa carina malis. / navita confessus gelidum pallore timorem, / iam sequitur victus, non 
regit arte ratem. Ce passage est lui-méme une réinterprétation élégiaque de la fameuse 
tempéte de l’Eneide, suscitée par Junon. 
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atque effectiones, causam esse per se, suisque ad finem progredi e princi- 
piis mediis atque agitationibus?0, 


À partir de ces faits, je considère qu'il en est ainsi: il apparait claire- 
ment que la fortune, d'un cóté, bien sür en ce qu'elle nous concerne, est 
une cause 'accidentelle' et, comme on le dit aujourd'hui, contingente et 
conjoncturelle ; mais de l'autre, étant produite par le ciel et par les astres, 
les mouvements qu'elle engendre et leurs effets sont absolument naturels 
et propres à elle, elle est une cause en elle-méme et elle progresse vers 
sa fin par l'intermédiaire des mouvements premiers auxquels elle donne 
l'impulsion. 


Or, en tant que poète, l'humaniste possède un autre choix pour exprimer cette 
méditation sur la fortune: celui d'en faire un objet esthétique, une image 
sublime où exalter de façon concomitante le spectacle d'une nature—et en 
particulier ici celui de l'univers céleste—dynamique et cohérente, et la vision 
de la petitesse humaine, objet de miseratio. 

Virgile avait construit son poéme des Géorgiques selon la dialectique, préé- 
minente à l'áge augustéen, entre ordre et désordre?!, proposant l'apprentissage 
d'un mode de régulation qui tenait aussi bien de préceptes agricoles concrets 
que d'une éthique de la modération conditionnée, en bien des points, par la 
figure vertueuse du bon gouvernant, à même de garantir la stabilité de la société 
humaine. Il livrait des pronostics solaires un usage pragmatique— destiné au 
paysan autant qu'au navigateur—et orientait son exposé vers la question des 
prodiges qui témoignent aussi de liens étroits entre la nature et la société des 
hommes, en se référant à l'histoire contemporaine. Dans l'Urania, Pontano 
reprend le sujet pour examiner l'intrication étroite entre les manifestations 
des astres et les tempétes terrestres, mais son exploration vise à exhausser le 
caractére autonome de ces phénoménes, qu'aucune rationalité, sinon intrin- 
séque, ne régit. Les signa fournis par le soleil permettent de comprendre les 
modifications météorologiques affectant la terre, mais relévent d'une logique 
interne, ou plutót d'un aléatoire conjoncturel que l'homme ne peut qu'affron- 
ter. Ce faisant, l'humaniste relève le défi d'apparaitre comme l’alter ego de 
Virgile : s'il s'inspire du chantre antique, c'est pour nourrir une réflexion d'un 
autre ordre, rivalisant certes avec son modèle par une création poétique excel- 
lant dans l'art de représenter la nature, et renouvelant les accents virgiliens par 
un style plus faconné par l'esthétique sublime. Pontano compléte Virgile par 


20 De Fortuna 313 (Tateo 2012). 
21  Casanova-Robin 2016a. 
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Lucréce d'une certaine manière, revenant à l'un des modèles prééminents des 
Géorgiques pour offrir, en une combinaison novatrice, une heureuse alliance 
de la poétique de la nature et d'une leçon de sagesse à laquelle l'irradiation 
mythologique confère un éclat nouveau. C'est là une voie d'expression de 
choix pour figurer le monde céleste et, plus encore, pour offrir, par ses vers, 
une consolation des vicissitudes de l'existence soumise aux aléas de la fortune. 
La poésie accomplit ici la finalité qu'il lui prescrit ailleurs, réjouir et consoler: 
Ficta iuvant ; quae nostra tamen patientia fatum / Aut fugit, aut mollit, si supe- 
rare nequit??. 
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Virgilio castigato: Stazio, Dante e le correzioni 
all’Eneide 


Edoardo Fumagalli 


Siamo cosi abituati alle parole iniziali della Commedia dantesca, da faticare a 
cogliere i tesori che si trovano racchiusi in quel canto 1 dell’Inferno che spesso 
viene presentato, a gran torto, come impacciato e afflitto dall'incertezza di tutti 
i cominciamenti, secondo la famosa espressione coniata da Benedetto Croce e 
da lui estesa anche ai canti immediatamente successivi al primo.! Che impac- 
cio vi sia, è possibile e forse perfino vero; che esso sia dovuto alla necessità 
di "farsi la mano" da parte dell'autore—di un autore quale Dante Alighieri, e 
non ragazzo ma certamente già ben dentro nel quinto decennio di sua vita— 
appare invece non verisimile, soprattutto dopo che Gianfranco Contini, in 
conferenze mai da lui date alle stampe e provvidamente pubblicate dalla pie- 
tas di Giancarlo Breschi, ha fornito una massa di elementi che forse aspettano 
ancora di essere del tutto assimilati dagli studiosi. Qui si vorrebbe aggiungere 
una parola a proposito dell'incipit: “Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita / mi 
ritrovai per una selva oscura [...].” 

Nel giro breve di una proposizione caratterizzata da un verbo preceduto da 
una precisazione temporale e seguito da un'altra, questa volta locale, Dante 
concentra due coppie, il cui valore, forse oppositivo e in ogni caso non paci- 
fico, chiede di essere messo a fuoco. La prima coppia è formata da ‘noi’ e ‘io, 


1 Un contributo su questo tema potrebbe essere accompagnato, a ogni frase, da una nota 
chilometrica, tanti sono gli studiosi che hanno affrontato uno dei nodi più appassionanti 
dell'universo dantesco e tante, e tanto varie, sono le soluzioni proposte. Sarebbe indiscreto 
e impossibile discutere tutto nel dettaglio, e per questo si preferisce procedere limitan- 
dosi a raccogliere i testi che appaiono utili, senza indulgere a puntuali rinvii bibliografici, 
tanto meno a precedenti articoli di chi scrive. Le uniche eccezioni riguardano Contini 1998 
e Singleton 1954, soprattutto 9-10; ma non si possono tacere tre interventi: la voce "Stazio, 
Publio Papinio, scritta da Paratore (1970); "Statius as Christian, from ‘Fact’ to Fiction" di Craig 
e Hilaire Kallendorf (2002); e cosi come, anche per l'aggiornata bibliografia, il denso arti- 
colo di Puccetti (2018). Si segnala infine che le chiose all'Achilleide sono state pubblicate da 
Clogan 1968, ma che la trascrizione deve essere controllata sui manoscritti, a cominciare dal 
Vaticano lat. 1663, perché é spesso infida: come, proprio all'inizio, p. 23 a proposito del v. 1 1, 
la glosula unum omnes Eacus in penas ingeniosus erat va letta unde Ovidius e il pentametro 
seguente identificato come il v. 186 dell'Ibis. 
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attraverso il possessivo di prima persona plurale “nostra vita” e la forma verbale 
di prima singolare “mi ritrovai”: e su questo urto ha insistito dapprima Charles 
Singleton, in pagine poi costantemente riprese da tutti coloro che hanno 
scritto sul tema o che hanno affrontato il significato profetico, non limitato al 
protagonista, del poema; la seconda coppia, invece, costituita dalle parole “nel 
mezzo del cammin di nostra vita" e “per una selva oscura, incide a fondo sui 
riferimenti culturali che subito vengono squadernati sotto gli occhi del lettore, 
poiché vi si allude niente meno che alla Bibbia e a Virgilio. 

Le citazioni bibliche sono almeno due, note da sempre, si puó dire, e da 
sempre accolte senza discussione: da un lato il salmo 89 (90), 10: dies anno- 
rum nostrorum in ipsis septuaginta anni, per indicare indirettamente l'età dei 
trentacinque anni nella quale si manifesta smarrita la via diritta, e dall'altro le 
parole di re Ezechia in Isaia 38, 10: Ego dixi: In dimidio dierum meorum vadam 
ad portas inferi, come spunto fertile, e presente sulle labbra di uno di coloro 
che contribuiranno, nel canto xx del Paradiso, a formare il ciglio dell'aquila 
degli spiriti giusti. Meno pacifica é la questione legata allo spunto virgiliano, 
perché, se é vero—e sottolineato opportunamente da molti interpreti—che 
la “selva oscura" appare imparentata alla “antiqua silva" di Virgilio, Aen. VI, 
179, e ad altri luoghi virgiliani, anche é vero che un passo, forse controverso, 
del già citato contributo di Contini dà a pensare. Leggiamo: “al v. 2 Dante si 
ritrova non ‘in una selva oscura, ma ‘per una selva oscura’: cioé non in ambito 
ben determinato, ma diffuso: il soggetto Dante è disperso nella selva" (Contini 
1998, 68). Questo appare, almeno a giudizio di chi scrive, inoppugnabilmente 
vero; ma una conferma arriva da un passo dell'Eneide, fin qui—salvo migliore 
informazione—trascurato, che getta un fascio di luce, tanto più vivido quanto 
meno previsto, sul verso di Dante. Non é un brano ricavato dalla catàbasi di 
Enea, ma da un episodio tutt'altro, lontanissimo, a prima vista, dalla situazione 
del viator che si scopre smarrito: si tratta, invece, del luogo in cui si parla di 
uno degli episodi che Vulcano, pregato da Venere di forgiare le armi per l'e- 
roe troiano, raffigura sullo scudo. E il supplizio cui il re di Roma, Tullo Ostilio, 
sottopone il re albano Mettio Fuffezio, colpevole di essere rimasto spettatore 
neutrale, contro gli impegni presi e giurati, nella guerra dei Romani contro i 
Fidenati, e per questo legato a due quadrighe poi lanciate in direzioni oppo- 
ste, e quindi orribilmente squartato. Sulla vicenda e sul supplizio atroce— 
presentato da Tullo Ostilio come insigne documentum mortalibus—si sofferma 
Livio I, 28, che parla del lacerum in utroque curru corpus. Ma interessa di più 
l'accenno di Virgilio, quando il poeta si spinge a riferire il particolare racca- 
pricciante di Tullo che disperde, facendone strazio, le viscere del condannato. 
Sono i vv. 642-45 del libro VIII: 
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haut procul inde citae Mettum in diversa quadrigae 
distulerant (at tu dictis, Albane, maneres!) 
raptabatque viri mendacis viscera Tullus 

per silvam, et sparsi rorabant sanguine vepres. 


Abbiamo qui il modello cui Dante si & ispirato: un corpo lacerato, viscere 
sparse, e soprattutto sparse per silvam, “per una selva.” 

La Bibbia e Virgilio, dunque, perentoriamente si accampano, fin dai versi 
iniziali, come i riferimenti culturali verso i quali l'autore indirizza l'attenzione 
di chi legge. E tuttavia anche é perentoria l'indicazione di una differenza, che 
separa con un taglio netto il testo sacro dei cristiani e il vertice della poesia 
pagana. I passi biblici, infatti, non vengono adattati a forza alla nuova situa- 
zione in cui sono inseriti, perché le allusioni si limitano a richiamarli, a convo- 
carli per chiarire al lettore che la storia che sta per essere raccontata si ricollega 
a qualcosa di vertiginosamente importante; del tutto differente, come risulta 
chiaro, é il modo di trattare le parole di Virgilio. Si possono riconoscere nell'o- 
perato di Dante almeno due interventi di sostanza, sui quali & opportuno 
indugiare un momento: il primo riguarda il significato di per silvam e del suo 
adattamento in “per una selva,’ il secondo concerne lo spostamento audacis- 
simo dalla sfera fisica, corporea, a quella morale. 

E chiaro che in Virgilio per silvam, in forza del raptabat del v. 644, significa 
"attraverso la selva": non cosi in Dante, peró, come ha acutamente osservato 
Contini, poiché a un verbo di movimento se ne sostituisce uno di quiete, “mi 
ritrovai”; altrettanto chiaro, allora, è che l'idea di dispersione, che in Virgilio era 
affidata agli sparsi vepres del v. 645, viene trasferita direttamente al soggetto, 
che si scopre, frantumato e non solo lacerato, “per una selva.” 

Il secondo intervento, capitale anch'esso, trasferisce l'interesse dal corpo di 
Mettio Fuffezio all'elemento spirituale, all'anima del Dante personaggio. Se a 
questo si aggiunge che la selva viene caricata di altri significati, soprattutto 
attraverso la specificazione della sua oscurità, il quadro che ne balza fuori 
è lontanissimo da quello delineato da Virgilio; il quale dunque, a differenza 
della Bibbia, offre bensi lo spunto iniziale, che tuttavia é sottoposto a tali e 
cosi radicali trasformazioni, da rendere quasi evanescente il punto di partenza, 
che pure non sparisce del tutto, ma la cui sopravvivenza è affidata a un sostan- 
tivo, silva/“selva,” e a una preposizione, “per,” torti nella Commedia a significati 
diversi rispetto a quelli che l'Eneide aveva loro assegnato. 

Fin dall'inizio il lettore è messo sull'avviso: il grande poema di Virgilio, pur 
amatissimo, non é un monumento che si debba solo venerare da lontano, 
con rispetto religioso: esso é anche, al contrario, una miniera di materiali che 
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possono essere raccolti, separati, smontati, per poi essere rimontati secondo 
le idee dell'autore moderno che se ne serve per scopi suoi, forse per progetti 
lontani da quelli perseguiti dal poeta augusteo. Il fatto non puó sorprendere: 
sarebbe sorprendente, invero, che ció non accadesse, dal momento che ogni 
scrittore ha fatto largo uso dei predecessori, come il medesimo Virgilio nei 
confronti, per esempio, di Omero. C'è tuttavia, nell'atteggiamento di Dante, 
qualcosa di ulteriore, ravvisabile anche nell'esempio da cui siamo partiti: egli 
non dà l'impressione di volersi limitare a prelevare dalle opere di Virgilio, e in 
particolare dall'Eneide, le tessere che di volta in volta possono essere utili per 
questo o quell'episodio del proprio poema; in più di una occasione, chi legge si 
trova di fronte a un autore, Dante, che sembra citare Virgilio con l'intento prin- 
cipale di correggerlo, di mostrarne i limiti—non artistici, certo, ma teologici— 
di segnarne in definitiva la superbia intellettuale di cui aveva parlato Paolo 
nell'epistola ai Romani: Cum cognovissent Deum, non sicut Deum glorificave- 
runt, aut gratias egerunt: sed evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis, et obscuratum 
est insipiens cor eorum: dicentes enim se esse sapientes, stulti facti sunt (1, 21—23). 

Nei fatti, canto dopo canto si sviluppa anche, nella Commedia, una cri- 
tica ora blanda ora acuminata di ció che Virgilio aveva scritto. Di solito sono 
rilievi indiretti, affidati a una rappresentazione dell'oltretomba, e personaggi 
che lo popolano, diversa da quella che ne aveva offerto il poeta pagano, e che 
sarebbe pericoloso interpretare come una mera variazione da parte di un 
Dante incline a imitare, ma per niente disposto a ripetere pedissequamente il 
grande modello. Se i mostri e i guardiani dell'inferno sono simili e tuttavia non 
identici a quelli raffigurati nell'Eneide, questo non deriva semplicemente da un 
ghiribizzo della fantasia, ma discende direttamente dal diverso grado di auda- 
cia: là dove Virgilio aveva messo in carta una tradizione veneranda trasmessa 
oralmente, Dante ha l'ardimento di presentare le proprie descrizioni come il 
resoconto di una esperienza diretta. E sufficiente accostare l'invocazione del 
V1 libro dell'Eneide a quella che apre il 11 canto dell'Inferno, e lo scarto risalterà 
nei termini più evidenti: 


di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes 

et Chaos et Phlegeton, loca nocte tacentia late, 265 
sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit numine vestro 

pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas 


da un lato, e dall'altro 
Lo giorno se n'andava, e l'aere bruno 


toglieva gli animai che sono in terra 
da le fatiche loro; e io sol uno 
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m'apparecchiava a sostener la guerra 
si del cammino e si de la pietate, 5 
che ritrarrà la mente che non erra. 
O muse, o alto ingegno, or m'aiutate; 
o mente che scrivesti ció ch'io vidi, 
qui si parrà la tua nobilitate. 


Ecco: a sit mihi fas audita loqui (v. 266), cioé alle insidie di un complesso di 
credenze mai personalmente verificate, si sostituisce una “mente che non erra" 
(v. 6), e che non erra perché ha scritto nel libro della memoria non ció che 
Dante si illude di sapere per sentito dire, ma ció che sa di conoscere perché l'ha 
visto, perché è stato testimone oculare e per di più—ma questo emergerà con 
chiarezza solo nei canti finali del Purgatorio e poi nel Paradiso— perché è stato 
investito del compito di trasmettere l'esperienza che ha vissuto, con un atteg- 
giamento che si apparenta a quello biblico, dai profeti veterotestamentari al 
veggente dell'Apocalisse, e forse in particolare a quello del quarto evangelista: 
Et qui vidit, testimonium perhibuit, et verum est testimonium eius. Et ille scit quia 
vera dicit, ut et vos credatis (Giovanni 19, 35). 

Basterebbe soffermarsi su Cerbero, e già sulla sua diversa collocazione nei 
due poemi: come tartareus custos (cfr. VI, 395), egli è addetto, nell'Eneide, alla 
sorveglianza degli inferi nella loro interezza, mentre nella Commedia gli è affi- 
dato solo il terzo cerchio, dei golosi; e inoltre Dante insiste su differenze pro- 
fonde, che vanno da caratteristiche fisiche quasi umane (“barba” al v. 16, *mani" 
al v. 17) a ció che gli gettano nelle fauci per ammansirlo: melle soporatam et 
medicatis frugibus offam (v. 420) in Virgilio, la terra (v. 26) in Dante? S'intende 
che sarà arduo trovare, oggi, qualcuno disposto a prestar fede alla lettera di 
ciò che l'Alighieri afferma con tanta decisione, e cioè che egli abbia visto il 
mostro; resta, però, che questo è il messaggio insistente che percorre tutta la 
Commedia, per trionfare nei vv. 95-97-99 del canto xxx del Paradiso, dove 
vidi è addirittura in rima con sé stesso: e su questo messaggio si inserisce la 
puntigliosa investigazione sulle magagne, vere o presunte, che secondo Dante 
affliggevano l’opera virgiliana. 

Avviene perfino che sia Virgilio stesso—il personaggio di Dante, 
naturalmente—a indicare in modi più o meno indiretti gli errori contenuti nei 
propri scritti. Si scelgono due esempi, uno nascosto e l’altro addirittura clamo- 
roso, per cercare di chiarire il trattamento che il poeta cristiano riserva all'an- 
tico. Il primo, celato nelle pieghe del discorso, si trova nel canto 1 dell'Inferno, 
nelle terzine con le quali Virgilio si presenta; leggiamo i vv. 67-75: 


2 Sembra superfluo anche solo accennare all'immensa bibliografia sull'argomento; basti rin- 
viare a Gentili 2013. 
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Rispuosemi: “Non omo, omo già fui, 
e li parenti miei furon lombardi, 
mantoani per patria ambedui. 
Nacqui sub Iulio, ancor che fosse tardi, 70 
e vissi a Roma sotto '| buono Augusto 
nel tempo de li dei falsi e bugiardi. 
Poeta fui, e cantai di quel giusto 
figliuol d'Anchise che venne di Troia 
poi che ’1 superbo Ilion fu combusto [...]" 75 


É curioso: il pius Aeneas qui, e proprio nelle parole dell'autore della sua epopea, 
non viene celebrato per la pietas ma per la iustitia, non per il legame religioso 
che lo univa agli dèi e agli uomini ma per una virtù di grado certamente un po’ 
inferiore, almeno dal punto di vista di Dante; e del resto Enea il giusto si trova 
nel Limbo, cioé nel primo dei cerchi infernali (Inferno 1v, 122), mentre il rostro 
dell'aquila formata dagli spiriti giusti che si trovano in paradiso parla di unione 
stretta di iustitia e di pietas, come si legge all'inizio di Paradiso XIX, in partico- 
lare al v. 13 e a quelli che immediatamente lo seguono: 


Parea dinanzi a me con l'ali aperte 
la bella image che nel dolce frui 
liete facevan l'anime conserte; 
parea ciascuna rubinetto in cui 
raggio di sole ardesse si acceso, 5 
che ne' miei occhi rifrangesse lui. 
E quel che mi convien ritrar testeso 
non portó voce mai, né scrisse incostro, 
né fu per fantasia già mai compreso: 
ch'io vidi e anche udi' parlar lo rostro 10 
e sonar ne la voce e “io” e “mio,” 
quand'era nel concetto e ‘noi’ e ‘nostro’ 
E cominció: "Per esser giusto e pio 
son io qui essaltato a quella gloria 
che non si lascia vincere a disio, 15 
e in terra lasciai la mia memoria 
si fatta, che le genti li malvage 
commendan lei, ma non seguon la storia." 


Quest'ultimo brano é molto velenoso, dal momento che, in realtà, Virgilio 
attraverso la mediazione di Ilioneo aveva presentato Enea proprio come 
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esempio perfetto di uomo pius e iustus, oltre che di combattente valoroso (rex 
erat Aeneas quo iustior alter / nec pietate fuit nec bello maior et armis: un passo, 
per di più, ricordato da Dante in Monarchia 11, 111 8); ma esso illumina l'altro, 
e spiega l'errore del Virgilio autore dell’ Eneide, finalmente—ma quando ormai 
è troppo tardi— compreso anche dal Virgilio personaggio della Commedia: 
Enea, il protagonista del suo poema, non era stato pius come il suo cantore 
aveva creduto, ma solo iustus; iustitia e pietas, invece, se non si erano unite in 
Enea convivevano felicemente e provvidenzialmente in altre persone; e para- 
dossalmente anche in un piccolo personaggio virgiliano, Rifeo, che Virgilio 
aveva frainteso e dunque trascurato, e che invece Dante vede risplendere nel 
ciglio dell'aquila (Paradiso xx, 67-72 e 18-29). 

Il secondo esempio, clamoroso se mai ce ne fu uno, riguarda la fondazione 
di Mantova, la città di Virgilio. Conviene riprodurre per intero il lungo racconto 
che il poeta latino, questa volta nelle vesti di guida di Dante, consegna al disce- 
polo nel canto xx dell'Inferno, a proposito dell'indovina Manto, figlia di Tiresia 


(vv. 52-93): 


E quella che ricuopre le mammelle, 
che tu non vedi, con le trecce sciolte, 
e ha di là ogni pilosa pelle, 
Manto fu, che cercó per terre molte, 55 
poscia si puose là dove nacqu'io; 
onde un poco mi piace che m'ascolte. 
Poscia che ’l padre suo di vita uscìo 
e venne serva la città di Baco, 
questa gran tempo per lo mondo gio. 60 
Suso in Italia bella giace un laco, 
a pie’ de l'Alpe che serra Lamagna 
sovra Tiralli, cha nome Benaco. 
Per mille fonti, credo, e più si bagna 
tra Garda e Val Camonica e Pennino 65 
de l’acqua che nel detto laco stagna. 
Loco è nel mezzo là dove ’l trentino 
pastore e quel di Brescia e ’] veronese 
segnar poria, s'e' fésse quel cammino. 
Siede Peschiera, bello e forte arnese 70 
da fronteggiar Bresciani e Bergamaschi, 
ove la riva "ntorno più discese. 
Ivi convien che tutto quanto caschi 
ciò che ’n grembo a Benaco star non può, 
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e fassi fiume per diversi paschi. 75 
Tosto che l'acqua a correr mette co, 
non più Benaco, ma Mencio si chiama 
fino a Governol, dove cade in Po. 
Non molto ha corso, ch'el trova una lama, 
ne la qual si distende e la 'mpaluda; 80 
e suol di state talor esser grama. 
Quindi passando la vergine cruda 
vide terra, nel mezzo del pantano, 
sanza coltura e d'abitanti nuda. 
Li, per fuggire ogne consorzio umano, 85 
ristette con suoi servi a far sue arti, 
e visse, e vi lasció suo corpo vano. 
Li uomini poi che 'ntorno erano sparti 
s'accolsero a quel loco, ch'era forte 
per lo pantan ch'avea da tutte parti. go 
Fér la citta sovra quell’osse morte; 
e per colei che ’l loco prima elesse, 
Mantüa l'appellár sanz’altra sorte. 


Siamo di fronte a qualcosa di assolutamente inaudito e di sorprendente per 
qualunque lettore acculturato, oggi come al tempo di Dante: il Virgilio dan- 
tesco, infatti, offre di Manto e della fondazione di Mantova una versione che 
contraddice quella sostenuta nell’Eneide x, 198-203, dove tra gli alleati di Enea 
compaiono anche coloro che sono condotti da Ocno, figlio di Manto: 


ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris, 

fatidicae Mantus et Tusci filius amnis, 

qui muros matrisque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen. 200 
Mantua, dives avis, sed non genus omnibus unum: 

gens illi triplex, populi sub gente quaterni, 

ipsa caput populis, Tusco de sanguine vires. 


Innanzi tutto é da osservare che sia l’Eneide sia la Commedia introducono 
un elemento patetico e fortemente inciso, quando nella prima ci si rivolge 
a Mantova (v. 200) apostrofandola in maniera diretta, nella seconda si 
sottolinea—addirittura con la collocazione in rima, cioé nella posizione pit 
rilevata—il pronome ‘io’: “qui vi nacqu’io,’ beninteso detto da Virgilio perso- 
naggio; si puó aggiungere che, ancora simmetricamente, alla Mantova dives 
avis (v. 201) siapparenta la menzione del suo figlio pit illustre, appunto Virgilio. 


Ma se questi sono elementi che fanno pensare a un omaggio di Dante all'autore 
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dell’ Eneide, altri conducono in una direzione opposta, poiché se, in Virgilio, 
Manto è moglie di Tusco e madre di Ocno (vv. 198-99), in Dante è “vergine” 
(v. 82); se in Virgilio la città, che nel nome ricorda l'indovina, é stata fondata 
da Ocno (v. 200), di quest'ultimo in Dante nemmeno si parla, ela fondazione é 
attribuita agli uomini “ch’intorno erano sparti" (vv. 8-93), dunque a gente che 
non aveva alcun legame con la defunta, se non quello, del tutto inconsistente, 
di una vicinanza occasionale. 

Le differenze sono chiare, e certamente volute; del resto Dante, forse anche 
per evitare qualunque ombra di equivoco e in ogni caso per insistere sul carat- 
tere di palinodia che le parole del suo Virgilio inevitabilmente assumono, gli fa 
aggiungere, a mo' di suggello, una terzina ancora piü diretta: 


[...] però t'assenno che, se tu mai odi 
originar la mia terra altrimenti, 
la verità nulla menzogna frodi. 


Qui si tocca il punto estremo che é dato raggiungere: dal momento che era 
stato proprio Virgilio autore a scrivere in termini diversi dell'origine della sua 
“terra,” della sua città, Virgilio personaggio della Commedia accusa sé stesso di 
avere detto menzogne, di essere stato bugiardo. 

Si puó e si deve fare un passo avanti, osservando che la correzione, la casti- 
gatio di Virgilio personaggio nei confronti dell'autore presenta anche un par- 
ticolare apparentemente non necessario: che bisogno c'era, infatti, se si voleva 
chiarire che Mantova era stata fondata dagli uomini che erano sparti intorno 
e non da Ocno, accennare alla verginità di Manto? perché introdurre anche 
questo elemento, in apparenza del tutto marginale? Ecco: qui si é introdotti a 
un altro muro portante della struttura della Commedia, se si pensa che, accen- 
nando alla verginità di Manto e dunque negandone la maternità, il Virgilio 
dantesco accoglie, per criticare la sua propria, la versione sostenuta un secolo 
più tardi da Stazio, che in due passi contigui del rv libro della Tebaide parla di 
Manto come innuba e virgo: 


tunc innuba Manto 
exceptum pateris praelibat sanguen, et omnis 
ter circum acta pyras sancti de more parentis 465 
semineces fibras et adhuc spirantia reddit 
viscera, nec rapidas cunctatur frondibus atris 
subiectare faces 


e poi, dopo la preghiera del padre Tiresia, al v. 488 parla di Manto come di 
Phoebea virgo, in quanto consacrata ad Apollo; e con il sacrificio cruento del 
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primo passo combacia la definizione di Manto vergine cruda in Inferno xx, 82, 
come tutti gli interpreti hanno osservato. 

Anche é stato osservato che non & questo l'unico luogo della Commedia in 
cui l'Eneide viene corretta con i poemi di Stazio, benché quello appena ricor- 
dato sia l'episodio più imponente, come quello in cui la messa a punto viene 
eseguita da Virgilio stesso, ovviamente sotto la ferula dantesca. La discre- 
zione impone di scegliere, e anzi di limitare la scelta a un unico episodio; si 
punterà dunque su un passo dove si annodano diversi fili, a cominciare dalla 
ritrattazione—ancora, ma questa volta implicita e non plateale come quella 
sulla fondazione di Mantova— da parte di Virgilio: sono i versi riguardanti i 
giganti, nel canto xxxI dell'Inferno, e in particolare quelli che parlano di 
Briareo. Ricordiamo, per prima cosa, la successione dei fatti. 

Nel passaggio dall'ottavo cerchio al nono e ultimo, dagli ingannatori ai tra- 
ditori, Dante e Virgilio incontrano i giganti; e sono esseri enormi, risultanti 
da due tradizioni distinte: quella biblica, ma con la decisiva mediazione di 
Agostino, produce Nembrot, mentre quella classica, affidata a una pluralità di 
fonti tra le quali spicca Lucano, produce Efiate, Anteo e—nominato, ma non 
veduto— Briareo. Pregato da Virgilio, che si esibisce in un'altra delle sue allocu- 
zioni elaborate con una forte componente di adulazione, Anteo solleva i vian- 
danti e li depone in basso, nell'ultimo cerchio. 

Il canto XXXI propone questioni fondamentali e gravi, alle quali ci si guar- 
derà bene anche solo dall'accennare, in questa sede. Ci si limiterà, invece, a 
osservare il comportamento di Virgilio e di Dante nei riguardi dei giganti di 
derivazione classica, e dunque ‘pagana, tenendo conto di una costante già 
vista in opera a proposito di Cerbero: tutto ció che gli giunge dalla cultura 
greco-latina viene riletto e riesposto, sulla base dell'esperienza di chi ha visto 
direttamente le cose come stanno, o alla luce della tradizione scritturale e teo- 
logica cristiana. 

Dopo avere osservato Nembrot e averne ascoltato e commentato le pur 
incomprensibili parole (vv. 46-81), i poeti incontrano Efialte, legato con una 
catena che gli fissa sul petto il braccio sinistro e dietro la schiena il destro 
(vv. 82-96); a questo punto Dante & cólto da una curiosità, che manifesta alla 
sua guida: 


E io a lui: "S'esser puote, io vorrei 
che de lo smisurato Briareo 
esperienza avesser li occhi miei" 


e Virgilio replica che no, non vedranno Briareo, che si trova distante e che del 
resto non merita di essere visto perché “& legato e fatto come questo," cioè 
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come Efialte, “salvo che più feroce par nel volto” (vv. 103-05). Dunque, Dante 
vorrebbe vedere Briareo e Virgilio glielo impedisce: perché? quale interesse 
aveva l'uno a fare esperienza del gigante e l'altro a negargliela? E ancora: che 
senso hanno le parole di Virgilio secondo cui Briareo “è [...] fatto come” Efialte? 
c'erano motivi per credere che fosse fatto diversamente? 

I motivi per credere alla diversità dell'uno dall'altro c'erano, come a tutti é 
noto, ma riposavano su due passi di Virgilio stesso, che proprio per questo nega 
al discepolo di poter vedere il gigante, anche se non puó evitare di confessare il 
proprio errore nel momento stesso in cui ammette, indirettamente ma chiara- 
mente, che Briareo, come gli altri giganti, ha due braccia e due mani, non cento 
come aveva scritto. Dante personaggio ha ormai capito che non tutto ció che 
leggeva nell'Eneide amatissima era vero; in particolare VI, 287 (centumgeminus 
Briareus) e x, 565-70, sotto l'altro nome di Egeone—ma l'identificazione era 
chiara a tutti dal commento di Servio: 


Aegaeon qualis, centum cui bracchia dicunt 565 
centenasque manus, quinquaginta oribus ignem 

pectoribusque arsisse, Iovis cum fulmina contra 

tot paribus streperet clupeis, tot stringeret enses: 

sic toto Aeneas desaevit in aequore victor, 

ut semel intepuit mucro. 570 


Virgilio si era sbagliato, ed è costretto ora a fare ammenda, messo nell'angolo da 
Dante che non appare più disposto a contentarsi di ció che trovava nell'opera 
del suo maestro, della sua guida; e c'é, ancora una volta, dell'altro, se Dante, 
che come si é detto mostra di avere ormai capito il meccanismo, manifesta la 
sua curiosità con un richiamo a Stazio: questi aveva, infatti, definito immensus 
Briareo nella Tebaide (non aliter Getica [si fas est credere] Phlegra / armatum 
immensus Briareus stetit aethera contra, 11, 595-96), Dante mostra di aderire 
fedelmente, si direbbe etimologicamente, a questa qualifica quando ne parla 
come dello “smisurato Briareo" (Inferno XXXI, 98). 

Se tutto finisse qui, il nodo sarebbe sciolto, l'enigma risolto: quando, 
infatti, durante il segmento purgatoriale del viaggio Virgilio e Dante non si 
dovranno piü limitare a fare i conti con le opere di Stazio, ma incontreranno 
direttamente—e sorprendentemente, va da sé—l’anima dell'autore della 
Tebaide e dell'Achilleide che ha appena finito di espiare le proprie colpe ed é 
libera di salire in paradiso, si sentiranno raccontare una storia del tutto ignota, 
cioé la conversione del poeta al cristianesimo; e anche apprenderanno che 
Stazio, per paura delle persecuzioni, non ha manifestato questa sua rivolu- 
zione spirituale, operatasi per il confluire dell'insegnamento inconsapevole di 
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Virgilio, soprattutto con la quarta egloga, e di quello consapevole della predi- 
cazione apostolica in Roma. Sollecitato da Virgilio, Stazio traccerà brevemente 
la propria vicenda, di poeta e di cristiano, in versi celeberrimi e che tuttavia é 
bene avere sotto gli occhi (Purgatorio Xx11, 64-93): 


Ed elli a lui: “Tu prima m'inviasti 
verso Parnaso a ber ne le sue grotte, 65 
e prima appresso a Dio m'alluminasti. 
Facesti come quei che va di notte, 
che porta il lume dietro e sé non giova, 
ma dopo sé fa le persone dotte, 
quando dicesti: 'Secol si rinnova; 70 
torna giustizia e primo tempo umano, 
e progenie scende da ciel nova: 
Per te poeta fui, per te cristiano: 
ma perché veggi mei' ció ch'io disegno, 
a colorare stenderó la mano. 75 
Già era '| mondo tutto quanto pregno 
de la vera credenza, seminata 
per li messaggi de l'etterno regno; 
e la parola tua sopra toccata 
si consonava a' nuovi predicanti; 80 
ond’io a visitarli presi usata. 
Vennermi poi parendo tanto santi, 
che, quando Domizian li perseguette, 
sanza mio lagrimar non für miei pianti; 
e mentre che di là per me si stette, 85 
io li sovvenni, e ilor dritti costumi 
fér dispregiare a me tutte altre sétte. 
E pria ch'io conducessi i Greci a’ fiumi 
di Tebe poetando, ebb'io battesmo; 
ma per paura chiuso cristian fu'mi, 90 
lungamente mostrando paganesmo; 
e questa tepidezza il quarto cerchio 
cerchiar mi fé più che '| quarto centesmo [...]" 


In sintesi, e con l'occhio fisso ai temi che si stanno trattando in queste pagine, 
si puó dire cosi: secondo il suo racconto, Stazio, vissuto nel primo secolo d.C. 
e inizialmente pagano, é stato condotto alla poesia dall'esempio di Virgilio, 
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che è stato fondamentale anche per la sua conversione al cristianesimo, dal 
momento che il messaggio messianico contenuto— senza che l'autore se ne 
rendesse conto— nella quarta egloga parlava di una palingenesi universale e 
di un ritorno della giustizia, accompagnata dalla discesa dal cielo in terra di 
una nova progenies, e che questo messaggio concordava appieno con quello 
che nello stesso tempo a Roma veniva diffuso dagli apostoli e dai loro seguaci; 
ma professarsi cristiano era pericoloso allepoca di un imperatore come 
Domiziano: da qui la scelta di tenere segreta la propria conversione, che pure 
era già avvenuta prima della conclusione della Tebaide. 

Se il quadro sembra chiaro nel suo complesso, i particolari certo non sono 
nitidi. E senza dubbio comprensibile che Dante autore costruisca uno Stazio 
in grado di rendersi conto degli errori presenti nell'Eneide e di correggerli, 
come avviene nel caso di Manto, presentata come madre di Ocno da Virgilio e 
invece da lui descritta come innuba e virgo, o in quello di Briareo, immensus in 
Tebaide 11, 596; ma questi due esempi sono sufficienti a definire un metodo, che 
autorizzi il lettore moderno a concludere che Dante, ora in maniera esplicita e 
ora in modi piü nascosti, ha voluto contrapporre i due autori antichi, facendo 
del più giovane il castigator del più anziano e autorevole? No: esposta in questi 
termini, l'ipotesi non tiene, e lo si vede addirittura a proposito di Briareo. 

E vero, infatti, che Briareo-Egeone é definito immensus in un passo della 
Tebaide, con un aggettivo prudente che sembra emendare il centumgeminus 
di Virgilio e il passo ancora più esplicito del decimo libro dell'Eneide; ma nel 
passo della Tebaide in cui compaiono entrambi, Manto ed Egeone, il secondo 
evocato dalla figlia di Tiresia, il gigante compare con la qualifica di centenus, 
molto simile a quella utilizzata da Virgilio, e per di più con lo stesso identico 
significato (Tebaide 1v, 533-35): 


[...] quid tibi monstra Erebi, Scyllas et inane furentis 
Centauros solidoque intorta adamante Gigantum 
vincula et angustam centeni Aegaeonis umbram? 535 


dove é notevole che i giganti, particolare assente in Virgilio, siano legati, ma 
che d'altra parte Egeone si apparenti strettamente al modello virgiliano. 

Si potrà obiettare che, nella prospettiva dantesca, quando scriveva questi 
versi Stazio non era ancora convertito e dunque l'errore, nel solco di Virgilio e 
di altri pagani, non crea in realtà alcun allarme. Una simile soluzione, tuttavia, 
non soddisfa, perché, se cosi fosse, dopo la conversione— presunta, s'intende: 
ma qui non si vuole discutere di questo argomento—Stazio avrebbe dovuto 
scrivere, se non contro i persecutori della nuova fede, almeno non in loro 
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favore; e di conseguenza l'Achilleide, composta dopo quella Tebaide durante 
la stesura della quale la conversione è avvenuta, a norma di Purgatorio XXII, 
88-89 appena ricordato, dovrebbe essere immune da mostruosità conclamate. 
E invece non é cosi. 

Che l'Achilleide sia stata scritta dopo la Tebaide é chiaro a tutti, ma Dante, lo 
fa dire esplicitamente a Stazio in quella sorta di autobiografia sintetica che si 
legge in Purgatorio XXI, 82-102, ai vv. 91-93: 


[...] Stazio la gente ancor di là mi noma: 
cantai di Tebe e poi del grande Achille; 
ma caddi in via con la seconda soma. 


Ma l'Achilleide è dedicata a Domiziano: al persecutore dei cristiani, come lo 
stesso Stazio personaggio dantesco ricorda in Purgatorio XXII, 83; e gli è dedi- 
cata con accenti così colmi di adulazione, da lasciare allibito chiunque rifletta 
che quei versi I, 14-19, vengono presentati come scritti da un convertito al 
cristianesimo: 


at tu, quem longe primum stupet Itala virtus 

Graiaque, cui geminae florent vatumque ducumque 15 
certatim laurus (olim dolet altera vinci), 

da veniam ac trepidum patere hoc sudare parumper 

pulvere. Te longo necdum fidente paratu 

molimur magnusque tibi praeludit Achilles. 


L'Achilleide come prova generale in vista di un'opera su Domiziano, il grande 
Achille come saggio che prelude all'imperatore degno degli allori dei poeti 
e dei comandanti di eserciti: tutto questo contrasta così violentemente con 
uno Stazio cristiano, che è perfino superfluo insistere sul carattere totalmente 
pagano anche di questo secondo poema. Ma allora come può essersi abbando- 
nato, Dante, a un'invenzione tanto inverosimile? 

Non si vuole mettere in discussione l'influenza dell’Achilleide sulla 
Commedia: i prelievi sono numerosissimi, e se ne possono perfino aggiungere 
a quelli già catalogati dagli studiosi, dal momento che, per citare un esempio, 
il verso “e, quasi contentato, si tacette” riferito a Bonagiunta Orbicciani da 
Lucca in Purgatorio XXIV, 63, riprende, cambiandole radicalmente funzione 
e contesto, l'osservazione di Stazio quando Achille è vinto dall'eloquenza del 
Laerziade, tacuit contentus Ulixes (11, 85 = ii, 371). Si vuole solo sottolineare 
una difficoltà, che investe il significato globale del personaggio di Stazio nella 
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Commedia: un conto, infatti, é la dissimulazione onesta della propria fede, 
altro conto é la simulazione zelante di ammirazione per il persecutore dei 
correligionari. 

Anche per questa strada si giunge fatalmente a una contrapposizione netta 
fra Virgilio e Stazio—beninteso il Virgilio e lo Stazio di Dante, non quelli della 
storia: poeta altissimo il primo, ma pagano; poeta meno alto il secondo, peró 
cristiano e tuttavia cristiano pavido, incapace di farsi messaggero coraggioso 
della fede e solo in grado, qua e là, di castigare il proprio grande modello. 
Non cè dubbio, almeno per chi scrive, che la costruzione dei due personaggi, 
Virgilio e Stazio, miri soprattutto a porre in rilievo i pregi e i limiti dell'uno e 
dell'altro, in vista della sintesi perfetta di poesia altissima e di verità procla- 
mata che Dante rivendica, implicitamente ma chiaramente, per sé stesso e per 
il “poema sacro / al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra" (Paradiso XXV, 1-2). 

Ma la preferenza va, incondizionatamente, a Virgilio. Non c'é da sorprender- 
sene, naturalmente: ci sarebbe, piuttosto, da scandalizzarsi del contrario. Una 
prova, tra altre infinite, si ha nelle parole utilizzate dai tre poeti, i due antichi e 
morti e il moderno e vivo, e nelle relazioni personali che esse documentano in 
rapporto alla paternità spirituale. 

Entrambi gli antichi chiamano ‘figlio’ il poeta moderno. Per Virgilio si 
potrebbero riunire i numerosi passi in cui questo avviene nel corso delle prime 
due cantiche, ma é sufficiente concentrarsi sui canti in cui é presente anche 
Stazio, dunque a partire dal xx1 del Purgatorio e fino al XXVII, quando Virgilio 
parla per l'ultima volta. 

In XXIII, 4 abbiamo Figliuole, vocativo latineggiante e in rima; in XXVII 
abbiamo tre occorrenze: al v. 20 “Figliuol mio, al v. 35 “figlio” in un contesto di 
rimprovero, e da ultimo ancora "figlio" al v. 128, all'inizio di quell'allocuzione 
con cui Virgilio, alla fine della salita e ai margini del paradiso terrestre, si con- 
geda da Dante, e che non si riesce mai a leggere, anche se la si conosce a memo- 
ria, senza emozione: 


Come la scala tutta sotto noi 
fu corsa e fummo in su ' grado superno, 125 
in me ficcó Virgilio li occhi suoi, 

e disse: "Il temporal foco e l'etterno 
veduto hai, figlio; e sé venuto in parte 
dov'io per me più oltre non discerno. 

Tratto t'ho qui con ingegno e con arte; 130 
lo tuo piacere omai prendi per duce; 
fuor sé de l'erte vie, fuor sé de l'arte. 


94 


Vedi lo sol che ’n fronte ti riluce; 
vedi l’erbette, i fiori e li arbuscelli 
che qui la terra sol da sé produce. 
Mentre che vegnan lieti li occhi belli 
che, lacrimando, a te venir mi fenno, 
seder ti puoi e puoi andar tra elli. 
Non aspettar mio dir più né mio cenno; 
libero, dritto e sano è tuo arbitrio, 
e fallo föra non fare a suo senno; 
perch'io te sovra te corono e mitrio.” 
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135 


140 


Anche Stazio si rivolge a Dante chiamandolo "figlio" e "figliolo,’ e lo fa due 
volte, entrambe nella lunga trattazione che egli, sollecitato da Virgilio, dedica 
all'anima umana (xxv, 34-108); di questo passo impegnatissimo e impervio 


interessa riprodurre le parte iniziale, che ai vv. 35 e 58 presenta i termini di cui 


si sta discutendo: 


Poi cominciò: “Se le parole mie, 
figlio, la mente tua guarda e riceve, 
lume ti fiero al come che tu die. 
Sangue perfetto, che poi non si beve 
da l’assetate vene, e si rimane 
quasi alimento che di mensa leve, 
prende nel core a tutte membra umane 
virtute informativa, come quello 
ch'a farsi quello per le vene vane. 
Ancor digesto, scende ov'é più bello 
tacer che dire; e quindi poscia geme 
sovr'altrui sangue in natural vasello. 
Ivi s'accoglie l'uno e l'altro insieme, 
l'un disposto a patire, e l'altro a fare 
per lo perfetto loco onde si preme; 
e, giunto lui, comincia ad operare 
coagulando prima, e poi avviva 
ció che per sua matera fé constare. 
Anima fatta la virtute attiva 
qual d'una pianta, in tanto differente, 
che questa é in via e quella é già a riva, 
tanto ovra poi, che già si move e sente 
come spungo marino; e indi imprende 
ad organar le posse ond'é semente. 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 
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Or si spiega, figliuolo, or si distende 
la virtù ch'è dal cor del generante, 
dove natura a tutte membra intende. 60 
Ma come d’animal divenga fante, 
non vedi tu ancor: quest'è tal punto, 
che piü savio di te fé già errante, 
si che per sua dottrina fé disgiunto 
da l'anima il possibile intelletto, 65 
perché da lui non vide organo assunto." 


E curioso, ma certamente non casuale, che Stazio si rivolga a Dante perso- 
naggio, chiamandolo “figlio” e “figliuolo,” solo qui, nel corso della spiegazione 
della natura dell'anima; e Dante autore non ignorava che Stazio— quello 
vero, quello della storia—aveva manifestato convinzioni totalmente diverse 
da quelle esposte nel xxv canto del Purgatorio, quando nel vii della Tebaide 
aveva dato credito alla metempsicosi, nella risposta di Giove a Bacco che si 
lamentava per le stragi imminenti (vv. 205-06): fmea est} iactura pigetque / 
tot mutare animas, tot reddere corpora vitae. Il testo è probabilmente corrotto, 
ma quello che si legge del mutare animas e del reddere corpora vitae, sentiti 
come una iactura che piget, & sufficiente a farci sospettare che Dante trovasse 
qui un elemento di paganesimo analogo a quello che domina nelle parole di 
Anchise alla fine del libro vi dell’Ereide. Da qui, verosimilmente, l'idea di fare 
di Stazio un cristiano mascherato da pagano anche dopo la conversione; da 
qui, anche, la sottolineatura, esplicita nelle parole stesso di Stazio personag- 
gio della Commedia, del comportamento, moralmente reprensibile, di una 
ostentata fedeltà ai culti e alle idee ormai ripudiate (“lungo tempo mostrando 
paganesmo,' Purgatorio XXII, 91); da qui, infine, una presa di distanza, da 
parte di Dante, nei confronti di un personaggio, quale era lo Stazio che andava 
costruendo, diversissimo dall'ideale di poeta-profeta che sentiva come suo e 
che voleva trasmettere a noi posteri lontani. Tutto questo si percepisce dalle 
espressioni riservate da Dante a Virgilio e a Stazio: entrambi lo chiamano 
‘figlio’ ma a chi Dante replica chiamandolo ‘padre’? 

La qualifica di ‘padre’ è riservata a pochissimi; e tra questi spicca, con carat- 
teri propri, Virgilio, non certo Stazio. Limitiamoci ancora una volta ai canti 
finali del Purgatorio, per osservare che Virgilio è chiamato “dolce padre” da 
Dante personaggio in XXIII, 13, e che la qualifica è non solo conservata ma 
potenziata da Dante autore, che in XXIII, 4 lo indica come “lo più che padre,” 
“lo dolce padre mio” in XXV, 17 e in XXVII, 52, per poi concludere con l’inten- 
sissima terzina di Xxx, 49-51, al momento in cui, di fronte a Beatrice, il Dante 
personaggio si rende conto che la sua guida non è più con lui: 
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Ma Virgilio n'avea lasciati scemi 
di sé, Virgilio dolcissimo patre, 50 
Virgilio a cui per mia salute die' mi [...]. 


Virgilio è un pagano, Stazio è diventato—nell'invenzione dantesca— cristiano; 
Virgilio commette errori, per un orgoglio che viene punito con la condanna 
al Limbo, e Stazio è in grado, nella sua opera, di vestire i panni del castiga- 
tor; ma Virgilio è nobile, e Stazio è timoroso: e Dante, sensibile quanto mai 
altri alla responsabilità della poesia, accetta di considerarsi figlio del primo, 
e di chiamarlo ‘padre, mentre respinge con un silenzio sdegnoso i tentativi 
del secondo. 
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Pontano's Virgil: Interpretation and Imitation 
in the Antonius 


Julia Haig Gaisser 


In his dialogue Antonius, the great Neapolitan humanist Giovanni Gioviano 
Pontano (1429-1503) creates an affectionate monument to the Antonius of 
the title, his friend and mentor Antonio Beccadelli (1394-1471). But Antonio's 
monument is only one major theme of the work. Of equal if not greater impor- 
tance is a second underlying and undeclared subject, the versatility and pre- 
eminence of Pontano himself. As scholars have noted, the dialogue implicitly 
demonstrates that Pontano has succeeded Antonio as head of the Neapolitan 
sodality? It has been less observed that the work also implicitly asserts a 
related and parallel claim: his qualifications for a high place in the critical and 
poetic tradition.? These literary qualifications are presented in a long critical 
discussion defending Cicero and Virgil from their ancient critics, and in ten 
of Pontano’s own poems inserted at various points in the work. Antonio and 
Pontano are the central figures (the dialogue turns on the movement between 
these past and present leaders of the sodality), but neither appears directly. 
The dead Antonio is remembered and quoted as if at a funeral or a wake. 
Pontano himself is mentioned by name only twice.* For the rest, he appears by 
proxy, using various interlocutors and anonymous poets as masks. 

My focus in this paper is on Pontano's interpretation and imitation of Virgil. 
I will consider his defense of Virgil as a whole (Ant. 37—75), examine its com- 
ponent discussions in detail, and look briefly at his poetic imitation of Virgil's 


1 Asuccinct account of Pontano's biography is given in Pontano 2012, vii-xi; for full accounts, 
see Monti Sabia 1964, 307-14, and 1998, 1-27; Percopo 1938; Kidwell 1991. For Beccadelli (also 
known as Panormita), see Resta 1965. The text and section numbers of Antonius are cited 
throughout from Pontano 2012. 

Tateo 1961, esp. 223-24, and Regali 1985. 
But see Monti Sabia 1983 and 1997. For a detailed discussion bringing together Pontano's 
several claims to succession in the Antonius, see Gaisser 2013. 

4 A herald appears in Ant. 9, reading a proclamation protecting Pontano from the slander of 
Greeklings and asserting his right to speak on Latin matters. In Ant. 98-101, one interlocutor 
says that he is confined to his house by a broken leg, another presents a physical description, 
and his young son Lucio tells how his angry wife berated him for philandering; for discussion, 
see Gaisser 2013, 87-88. 
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Etna near the end of the dialogue (Met. 11.357-71). I will suggest that in the 
defense Pontano claims a special affinity with the ancient poet and a privi- 
leged understanding of his methods and intentions, and that in the passage on 
Etna he presents himself as a worthy successor. 


1 Defending Virgil 


The central and longest scene of Antonius is devoted to the arguments defend- 
ing Cicero and Virgil, which together take up 56 of its 106 sections. Our present 
concern, the defense of Virgil, by itself fills 38 sections, over a third of the work 
(excluding the poems). The defense refutes charges leveled by ancient critics 
against a number of passages in the Aeneid. It treats in order: 

Virgil's description of Etna (Aen. 3.570—77) 

the cause for the war between the Trojans and Latins (7.475-539) 

the description of Fama (4176-77) 

four references to armor (7.785-88, 8.616-20, 9.732-33, 10.270-71) 

the effect of Jupiter's speech in the council of the gods (10.101-03) 

three chronological problems in Book 6 (6.617-18 and 6122-23, 6.365-66, 
6.838-40) 

7. the catalogues of Latin and Trojan forces (7.641-817, 10.163-214) 


paper 


The defense is divided between two interlocutors: Elisio (Elisio Calenzio, 
1430-1502/3) and Compatre (Pietro Compatre, 1431-1501).5 Both were old 
friends and near contemporaries of Pontano, as well as longstanding members 
of the Neapolitan sodality; both, like Pontano, held posts under the Aragonese 
dynasty.® Elisio treats items 1 to 6 above (Ant. 38-68); Compatre discusses 
item 7 (Ant. 69-72) and adds a conclusion (Ant. 73-75). Both speakers were 
highly qualified for their tasks. Elisio, hailed by another interlocutor as a “most 
expert devotee of the poetic art" ("studiosissimus poeticae, Ant. 37), wrote 
elegies and epigrams, but was best known as a knowledgeable student and 


5 For Elisio Calenzio (Elisius Gallutius, Luigi Gallucci), see Monti Sabia 1964-1968, de Nichilo 
1983, Foà 1998. For Compatre (Petrus Compater, Pietro Golino), see Altamura 1941, 56-57, and 
Monti Sabia 1964, 528-29. 

6 Elisio was the tutor of Federico, the future king of Naples. Pontano mourns him in 
Aegidius 37 (for textual discussion see Pontano 2013, note 77, and Pontano 2020, note 63); he 
is the addressee of Parthenopeus 2.10 and Baiae 2.2, and is mentioned in Baiae 110. Compatre 
was one of Pontano’s closest friends for over 50 years. He is an interlocutor in Actius, and his 
death is mourned in Aegidius 4 (Pontano 2013 and 2020b) and Tumuli 11, 2.1, 2.19. Pontano 
mentions him in many other works, including Parthenopeus 1.26 and Baiae 14, 1.9, 110, 2.28. 
He is the dedicatee of Commentationes super centum sententiis Ptolemaei. 
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imitator of Virgil, especially in his mini-epics Hector and Croacus." Compatre 
has little claim as a Virgilian poet. He wrote some verse that has not survived, 
but he apparently followed a humorous rather than an epic muse.? His quali- 
fications lie elsewhere, in his role as a kind of host or moderator in the dia- 
logue as a whole. He is the most prominent interlocutor, appearing in most 
of its scenes, and is presented as having a special affinity with its two princi- 
pals, Antonio and Pontano.? The authority he derives from his privileged posi- 
tion makes him the right person to engage in a more general discussion and 
to bring the long scene to an end with a satisfying conclusion on the equal 
merits of Virgil and Homer as kings of poetry. Elisio and Compatre speak both 
for themselves and for the departed Antonio, to whom they often refer. Above 
all, however, both they and Antonio are also masks or proxies for the absent 
Pontano; it is he who has written their script.!° 

The defense of Virgil falls into two sections corresponding to the speeches 
of Elisio and Compatre, each of which contains self-contained discussions of 
individual questions. Modern scholars have analyzed several of these discus- 
sions, particularly the first and most striking, the defense of Virgil's description 
of Etna, emphasizing Pontano's interests in such matters as decorum or the 
suitability of expression to its subject, the value of inventio and originality, and 
adherence to historical or natural reality." 

In fact, however, the whole long defense is not just a collection of arguments 
on various passages, but rather a single carefully constructed artistic entity. Its 
unity is both structural and thematic. Structural unity is achieved by keeping 
the figure of Antonio as a focus throughout. Elisio and Compatre both cite him 
as their authority, although in slightly different ways. Elisio, entreated to speak 
“by the spirit of our Antonio" (“per Antonio nostri manes,” Ant. 37), says he is 
glad to do so because he remembers very well how Antonio used to praise Virgil. 


7 Hector (subtitled Horrenda apparitio) brings the Trojan hero back to life to avenge the 
destruction of his city by conquering Constantinople and Greece; Croacus (subtitled De 
bello ranarum) expands and reworks the pseudo-Homeric Batrachomyomachia. See de 
Nichilo 1983 and Calenzio 2008. 

8 Pontano calls him “iucundissimus poeta" in Tumuli 219, and Sannazaro praises him for 
his witty verse in a list of Neapolitan poets: "Nec minus et Musae repetens monimenta 
iocosae / Compater, argutos ingerat ore sales" (Eleg. 1.1119-20). 

9 In Ant. 1-7, Compatre talks about Antonio and describes his last days; in Ant. 99, he gives 
a physical description of Pontano. 

10  Gaisser 2013, 95. See also de Nichilo 1983, 125, who calls Elisio Calenzio “portavoce del 
Panormita, e ovviamente del Pontano." Tateo says of the general picture of Antonio: 
"Panormita [...] é uno specchio dello stesso autore, assente ma in certo qual modo più 
che mai presente nel corso del dialogo" (Pontano 2015, 13). 

11 See esp. Ferraù 1983, 15-41, and de Nichilo 1983. 
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His discussion implicitly reflects Antonio’s views, and he cites him by name 
four times—each time, however, quoting not Antonio’s thoughts on Virgil, 
but rather his censure of grammarians.!? Compatre, by contrast, presents his 
whole discussion as an account of Antonio's remarks on a particular occasion. 
He begins by saying: “I will report as succinctly as I can what Antonio once had 
to say on this very spot about the catalogues of leaders who followed either 
Aeneas or Turnus on campaign."? Compatre's argument is explicitly attributed 
to Antonio, who is quoted throughout, largely in indirect speech introduced 
with such phrases as “he understood,” “he used to say,’ “besides, he asserted,” 
and the like. The structure of the section is cyclical, with Compatre's conclu- 
sion a near echo of its opening: “This [...] is what I remember Antonio saying 
on Virgil’s behalf, and I thought I should report it to you so that you could have 
an idea of his taste and learning.” 

The defense presented by Elisio and Compatre, unified by its celebration 
of Antonio, is shaped and articulated by the ordering of the Virgilian passages 
treated and by the content of the several discussions. It is bracketed by two 
substantial discussions (of items 1 and 7), a very long treatment of Etna at the 
beginning (Ant. 38-53) and a much shorter one of the Trojan and Latin cata- 
logues at the end (Ant. 69-72), the one making its argument in literary terms, 
the other on the basis of Roman history and culture. The intervening discus- 
sions (of items 2 to 6) are also balanced in length and approach. Details of their 
structure will be considered below. For now it is enough to note one general 
feature: all the discussions are linked to their ancient critics in a loosely pat- 
terned sequence that moves from Favorinus and Gellius (item 1) to Macrobius 
(items 2-5), Hyginus and Gellius (item 6) and finally back to Macrobius 
(item 7). In items 3-5 the passages are treated in the order of Macrobius’s 
criticisms. As it wends its way through the different discussions, the defense 
addresses such matters as diction and style, use of models, originality, poetic 
license, fidelity to nature and historical accuracy, and the relation of a passage 


12 Elisio quotes Antonio’s opinion of Favorinus in Ant. 39 and 43, of Macrobius in 54, and of 
grammarians in general in 68. 

13 Ant. 69: “Referam quanto paucioribus quidem potero Antonii sermonem eum quem ali- 
quando eodem hoc in loco habuit de recensendis ducibus qui aut Aeneam aut Turnum in 
expeditionem secuti sunt.” 

14 References to Antonio as speaker appear throughout the section: "sentiens," 69; “dicebat,” 
70; "affirmabat praeterea," 71; “hanc igitur fuisse rationem censebat," 71; “praedicabat,” 73; 
"exclamare Antonium memini [...] dicentem,” 73; “sed [...] querebatur" 74; "censebat igi- 
tur, 74; “statuebat,” 74. 

15 Ant. 75: "Haec [...] dicere Antonium in Virgilii causa memini; quae tibi propterea refer- 
enda duxi ut quod eius iudicium, quae etiam doctrina fuerit perspicere hinc possis." 
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to plot and characters. Taken together, the discussions constitute a detailed 
exposition of Pontano's ideas about epic poetry. 

The argument is presented throughout from a single consistent point of 
view, that of the poet himself. Its underlying principle is the claim that only 
poets are qualified to pass judgment on poetry. This idea is stated twice in the 
first discussion, where it is directed against the ancient critic Favorinus and 
frames the refutation of his criticism of Virgil's Etna. Near the beginning of the 
discussion Elisio quotes Antonio as saying that "It was not for everyone to pass 
judgment on the contours, subtleties, and craft of poets, because these matters 
were scarcely understood except by poets themselves— just as also happens 
in painting, in which there are many things that only the greatest artists can 
see.”!6 Near the end, Elisio tells Favorinus: “Leave it to the poets themselves to 
judge and weigh what is appropriate to poetry, what is becoming to the subject 
undertaken, how a low thing may be exalted and a lofty one brought down to 
earth."7 The claim that judgment of poetry is the special prerogative of poets 
is appropriate at the beginning of the whole defense, and Elisio as a poet is 
especially qualified to make it. In the first passage he speaks for Antonio, in 
the second for himself, but both here and elsewhere he ultimately speaks for 
Pontano, only thinly covered by his own mask and that of Antonio. 

Pontano was not the only fifteenth-century humanist to examine Virgilian 
passages attacked by the ancient critics, but he treated a much greater num- 
ber and defended them much more ardently than any of his contemporaries. 
Domizio Calderini (1446-1478) mentioned but did not discuss the criticism of 
Virgil's Etna (item 1) and a chronological problem (Aen. 6.838—40: item 6).!8 He 
mentioned the ancient critic for item 6. Pomponio Leto (1428-1498) discussed 
two of the passages presenting chronological problems (item 6): Aen. 6.365-66 
and 6.838-40. He did not name the ancient critic. Cristoforo Landino (1424- 
1498) treated four of the passages discussed by Pontano: the description of 
Etna (item 1), the cause of the war in Book 7 (item 2), Fama (item 3), and a 


16  Ant.39:"Coeterum non omnium esse de liniamentis, inumbrationibus artificioque poeta- 
rum iudicium ferre, quae praeterquam a poetis ipsis vix cognoscerentur; quod in pictura 
quoque contingit, in qua multa sunt quae nisi summi etiam artifices non videant." 

17 Ant. 51: "Quid carmini conveniat, quid materiam susceptam deceat, qua ratione humilis 
res tollatur, qua elata prematur iudicandum pensitandumque poetis ipsis relinque." 

18 His comments are found in student recollectae from lectures on the Aeneid provisionally 
attributed to him by Virginia Brown (Bryn Mawr College Library, Ms. 16, fols. 177" and 
2637); see Gaisser 2013, 96. For the manuscript, see Farrell 2008. 

19  Virgil1586,1046-47 and 1125. I cite the edition in Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (2 A.lat.a. 323): 
http://mdz-nbn-resolving.de/urn:nbn:de:bvb:2-bsb10140392-2 (accessed 3 May 2021). For 
the complex transmission of Pomponio's Virgil commentary, see Abbamonte 2012, 125- 
70, with earlier bibliography. 
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chronological problem in Aen. 6.838—40 (item 6).2 He mentioned ancient crit- 
ics only for items 1 and 6. I will look at the discussions of Calderini, Landino, 
and Pomponio below. My concern is not to assign priority, which would be 
difficult in any case, but rather to place Pontano's treatment in the context of 
fifteenth-century Virgilian criticism.?! 


11 Virgil's Etna 

Elisio begins the defense of Virgil with one of the great set pieces of the Aeneid, 
the description of Etna in Aeneas's account to Dido of his wanderings after 
the sack of Troy (Aen. 3.570-77).22 After passing between Scylla and Charybdis, 
Aeneas and his men sail in the dark to the coast of Sicily: “Not knowing 
our way, we glide to the shores of the Cyclopes.”2? The description follows 


(Aen. 3.570-77): 


portus ab accessu ventorum immotus et ingens 570 
ipse: sed horrificis iuxta tonat Aetna ruinis, 

interdumque atram prorumpit ad aethera nubem 

turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla, 

attollitque globos flammarum et sidera lambit; 

interdum scopulos avulsaque viscera montis 575 
erigit eructans liquefactaque saxa sub auras 

cum gemitu glomerat fundoque exaestuat imo. 


20 Virgil 1488, 163"—64', 254", 174", 239°. I cite the edition in Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
(2 Inc.c.a. 1970): http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/bsbooo65268/image 1 (accessed 
3 May 2021). Landino also discussed the Etna passage in the lectures he gave on Virgil in 
Florence in 1462-1463. Student notes on his lectures on Aeneid 1-7 are preserved in Rome, 
Biblioteca Casanatense 1368; the manuscript is dated in a note at the end, “die 23 Julii 
1463 die sabbati" (fol. 280"); for discussion, see Field 1978. For Landino's life and works, 
see Foà 2004. The first edition of the commentary, Virgil 1488, was printed 18 March 1488; 
see Landino 1974, vol. 1, 205-08. The prohemium is conveniently reprinted in Landino 
1974, vol. 1, 211-25; for Cardini's commentary on the prohemium, see Landino 1974, vol. 2, 
261-94. 

21 Itis not clear that any of the humanists knew discussions on Virgil by any of the others. 
Pontano composed Antonius between Beccadelli’s death in January 1471 and the publica- 
tion of Charon and Antonius in January 1491; he probably finished it no later than the 
mid-1480s, but perhaps as early as 1482; for discussion see Gaisser 2013, 88-91, with earlier 
bibliography, and Tateo in Pontano 2015, 44 note 6 and 140 note 118. Whether it circulated 
before its publication is unknown. The lectures of Calderini and Landino existed only 
in student notes, and it is not known how many copies were made or how widely they 
circulated; Landino’s printed commentary (1488) appeared too late for Pontano to be able 
to use it for Antonius. For Pomponio see note 19 above. 

22 My discussion of the defense of Virgil’s Etna revisits and condenses that in Gaisser 2013, 
95-105. 

23 Aen. 3.569: ignarique viae Cyclopum adlabimur oris. 
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There is a harbor away from the attack of the winds, itself 

unmoved and vast, but Etna thunders close by with horrific crashes; 

and sometimes it throws out to the sky a black smoky cloud 

with a pitch-black whirlwind and glowing ash 

and sends up masses of flame and licks the stars. 

Sometimes it belches and spews out boulders and the ripped-out entrails 
of the mountain, and with a roar rolls masses of molten rock 

up to the sky and boils in its lowest depths. 


The passage is treated by the second-century CE antiquarian Aulus Gellius in 
a chapter in which he reports the opinion of his friend, the sophist Favorinus 
(NA 1710). According to Gellius, Favorinus argued that Virgil's description 
was far inferior to that of Pindar (Pyth. 1.21-26). He considered it unfinished, 
lacking the revision that would have raised it to the level of great poetry. He 
claimed that Virgil intended to rival (aemulari) Pindar and instead became 
more extravagant (insolentior) and bombastic (tumidior) than his model. He 
argued that Pindar was more realistic (veritati magis obsecutus) in represent- 
ing what he saw: smoke arising from the volcano by day, and flames by night, 
whereas Virgil confused the times in his search for clashing and sonorous 
words (in strepitu sonituque verborum conquirendo). Pindar pictured streams 
of fire and smoke, but Favorinus considered that Virgil, trying to render his 
language in Latin, simply piled up a clumsy mass of verbiage. The account con- 
tinues with several criticisms of Virgil’s diction and ends with a final complaint 
about the last lines of his description (Aen. 3.575-77): “This was neither written 
by Pindar nor ever heard of, and of all things that are called monstrous, this is 
the most monstrous of all.’24 

Almost 300 years later, Macrobius repeated the criticism of Etna practically 
verbatim (Sat. 5.17.8-14) without mentioning either Favorinus or Gellius.?5 
In the fifteenth century, scholars knew the works of both authors. Domizio 
Calderini could have seen the criticism in either, but barely mentions it. In a 
quick paraphrase without discussion or mention of his source, he comments 
that Virgil took the whole passage from Pindar, but his effort at grand descrip- 
tion ended in bombast.?6 


24 Gellius, NA 17.10.19: hoc, inquit, nec a Pindaro scriptum nec umquam fando auditum et 
omnium, quae monstra dicuntur, monstruosissimum est. 

25 Cf. Macrobius, Sat. 5.17.8-14, and Gellius, NA 17.10.8-19. 

26 “Hic totus locus e Pindaro est, quem Virgilius voluit exprimere. Nam et ille aetham [sic] 
ardentem describit, sed Virgilius tragicus prope est in hac descriptione. Nam cum verba 
grandia vellet attingere, excessit in vitium tumiditatis": Bryn Mawr College Library, Ms 16, 
fol. 177*. For discussion see Gaisser 2013, 96-97. 
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Unlike Calderini, Cristoforo Landino not only referred to the ancient criti- 
cism but also presented a point-by-point defense of Virgil's description. He did 
so twice: first in his lectures of 1462-1463 and again in his printed commen- 
tary of 1488. In the lectures Landino takes up and refutes each of the ancient 
charges.?? He does not name his opponent, but a marginal note suggests that 
he is responding to Gellius.?? Landino's defense rests on two grounds: poetic 
license on the one hand and fidelity to nature and everyday experience on the 
other. He uses the argument from nature to answer the complaint that Virgil 
does not follow Pindar in describing smoke by day and flames by night, saying 
they do not naturally behave in the same way every day and every night.?? He 
invokes poetic license to defend Virgil's diction in the phrase candente favilla 
(“glowing ash,” Aen. 3.573), criticized in Gellius.3° Poetic license appears again 
in his response to the complaint that the language in Aen. 3.575-77 is mon- 
strous and corresponds to nothing in Pindar; poets, he insists, must be allowed 
the freedom both to imitate and to invent as they choose. 


Pindar wrote splendidly and fluently, and Virgil elegantly. Indeed, he did 
not want to describe the same thing as Pindar, but according to his own 
inclination, as a poet is permitted to do, he imitated what he wanted from 
him, and made up some things on his own; and inserting fantastic and 
monstrous details should not be deemed such a great fault in a poet if he 
ever does so.?! 


He defends the same passage with examples from nature and experience, argu- 
ing that the explosion of stones condemned as *most monstrous" in Gellius, 
is, in fact, natural under the right conditions of heat, wind, and moisture. 
These are the circumstances, he notes, that provide the explosive power of 


27 Rome, Cod. Casan. 1368, fol. 134". 

28 The note (in the first hand?) appears in the right margin, next to his comment on inter- 
dum (Aeneid 3.572): A. Gellii li°.xvü.c°.x (Cod. Casan. 1368, fol. 1347). 

29 Cod. Casan. 1368, fol. 134": “Primo Virgilius noluit observare temporis discretionem, ut 
ille, noctis et diei, neque caret ratione. Illa enim non sunt ita naturalia, ut singulis diebus 
singulisque noctibus eodem modo se habeant." 

30 See Gaisser 2013, 97. 

31 Cod. Casan. 1368, fol 134": “Et Pindarus optime copioseque scripsit, et Virgilius eleganter. 
Non enim voluit idem quod Pindarus describere, sed pro suo ingenio, ut licet poete, quae 
voluit ex illo imitatus est, et non nulla ex se finxit, et fabulosa et monstruosa inserere, non 
debet tanto poete vitio dari, si quando fecerit." (The reading inserere is uncertain.) 
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cannons.?? He uses the cannon analogy again in his commentary.?? It also 
appears in Pontano—a tantalizing suggestion, but by no means a demonstra- 
tion of possible influence.?* 

In his commentary Landino presents the defense of Virgil as a self-contained 
essay.35 The essay, a long gloss on Etna (Aen. 5.571), is elegantly framed by a pref- 
ace and matching conclusion quoting from Strabo's description of Etna (6.2.8) 
in the Latin translation of Guarino Guarini (d. 1460).?6 This time Landino iden- 
tifies his opponent as Macrobius, claiming that he habitually praises Homer 
at the expense of Virgil and suggesting equal unfairness in the case of Virgil 
and Pindar.?? He treats the same criticisms that he had in the lectures. Poetic 
license is still an important argument, but now he is even more interested in 
fidelity to nature and everyday experience. 

Landino opens with a quick defense of imitation. Macrobius, he says, dem- 
onstrated that Virgil took his description from Pindar; such use of another's 


32 On eruptans, Aen. 3.576 (in Virgil 1488, he printed eructans), Cod. Casan. 1368, fol. 134”: 
"Ostendit tantam fuisse vim ignis et potesse ex sulphure et ex ventis ex quibus humor 
fit ut saxa in longum et altum iacularentur. Est enim hoc naturale, nam si materiei 
sulphuree consimili ignis applicetur, et sit humiditas, maximos etiam lapides inclusos 
iaculari videbimus ut evenit in boarda apposito nitro cuius natura humida est et pulvere 
illo accenso lapis inclusus etiam vi iaculatur” 

33 In his essay on Etna (Aeneid 3.571): “At hoc ab ipsa natura fit, ut ex humore et calore in 
arcto conclusis is ventus gignatur, ut maximas moles vi pellat, quod videri licet in lapi- 
dibus qui eadem causa maximo impetu e boardis pelluntur" (Virgil 1488, fol. 163"). He 
invokes the cannon again on cum gemitu (Aeneid 3.577, fol. 163—164"): "Cum sonitu illo 
maximo qui ex angustiis cavernae ita provenit, ut is qui ex cavo boardarum exoritur" 

34  Ant.52:“Cur autem praeter naturam cuiquam videatur ab incluso sub Aetna igne torqueri 
lapides, cum videamus aeneis e tormentis quae bombardae dicuntur tanto impetu pilas 
torqueri lapideas turbinesque illos piceos glomerari tanto etiam fragore ut ad sexaginta 
passuum millia exaudiantur?” For chronological reasons a second similarity between 
Pontano and Landino points the other way. In the prohemium to his commentary (1488), 
Landino claims that poets are the best judges of poetry, one of Pontano's favorite themes 
in Antonius: "De poetarum vi nulli potius quam poetae et ei quidem egregio credendum 
omnes acrioris ingenii viros iudicaturos non ambigam" (Landino, 1974, vol. 1, 214). The 
comment does not appear in the praefatio to his lectures (1463), reprinted in Landino 
1974, vol. 1, 20-28. 

35 Virgil 1488, fol. 163”-164°; for a detailed discussion, see Gaisser 2013, 98-100. Landino's 
commentary on the passage is printed by Cardini in Landino 1974, vol. 2, 273-74, but omits 
some lines at the end. 

36 I refer to Strabo 1494-1495, c. liiiii. Occasionally the wording of Landino’s quotation is 
slightly different. 

37 Virgil 1488, fol. 163": "In hoc loco Macrobius mentem suam, quam multis in locis dissimu- 
laverat, tandem aperuit." The change to Macrobius reflects Landino's larger purposes in 
the commentary; the discussion is one of several in which he takes issue with Macrobius 
on Virgil's imitation of a Greek model; see Cardini in Landino 1974, vol. 2, 272-76. 
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work always brings the accusation of theft (“furti”), but “these things should 
arouse admiration and not require excuse.”38 Noting that Pindar's description 
is praised by Macrobius for reflecting the obvious fact that smoke is more vis- 
ible by day and flames by night, he moves into the argument from nature and 
a vindication of Virgil. 


And so Pindar pays attention to what we see, but Maro, following nature, 
puts together what often happens at the same time. Indeed, flames sel- 
dom rise up without smoke; but alternately with it, so that now smoke 
dominates, now flames have the upper hand. So he does not confuse the 
times, but describes the simultaneous events together.39 


Landino refutes Macrobius's charge of faulty diction in Virgil's phrase “a black 
smoky cloud with a pitch black whirlwind and glowing ash" at Aen. 5.572-73 
(Sat. 5.17.13) with an appeal to the everyday sight of black smoke mixed with 
sparks as it pours out of a furnace.# As in his lectures, he notes that Virgil is 
free to deviate from Pindar: both invention and exaggeration are privileges of 
poets.^! Besides, Virgil's account is by no means outlandish (“absonum”). Such 
an explosion of stones comes about naturally under certain conditions, as in 
the case of cannon fire.*? And again, suppose something is fictitious ("fictum"): 
what is a poet without the ability to make things up?*? 

The discussion of Etna in Pontano is introduced by a plea to Elisio to defend 
Virgil from the assaults of grammarians, whom Elisio describes in his accep- 
tance as "Virgil-shredders" and “Virgil-scourgers.”** The discussion is much 
more detailed than that of either Calderini or Landino, and from the beginning 
Pontano has his proxy Elisio differ from both. He attributes the criticism of 


38 Virgil 1488, fol. 163": “Haec admirationem potius excitant quam excusationem requirant." 

39 Virgil 1488, fol. 163*: "Consulit ergo visibus nostris Pindarus; at Maro naturam exequens, 
quod saepe eodem tempore fit, ipse quoque simul ponit. Nam raro sine fumo flamae 
exeunt: sed ita alternatim ut modo exuperet fumus, modo vincant flamae. Non ergo con- 
fundit tempora, sed quae simul fiunt simul enarrat." 

40 Virgil 1488, fol. 163": “Nec est inenarrabile quod ‘nubem atram fumare dixit turbine piceo 
et favilla candente. Quis enim non vidit vel saepissime spissum atrumque fumum ita e 
fornace ab igne pelli, ut illi nigredini admixtae sint plurimae scintillae.” 

41 Virgil 1488, fol. 163": "Primum ita respondeo non videre qua ratione vetetur Maro aliquid 
scribere quod non scripserit Pindarus, praesertim cum poetarum sit de magnis maiora 
loqui, et multa supra fidem proferre, et veris ficta saepe addere." 

42 See note 33 above. 

43 Virgil 1488, fol. 163": "Sed sit aliquod fictum. Nonne licet poetae fingere, cum si figmentum 
a poeta removeris, iam ipse poeta non erit?" 

44  “Virgiliocarpos, "Virgiliomastigas" (Ant. 38). For the terms, see Pontano 2012, 366 note 54. 
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Virgil's description to Favorinus in Gellius (Ant. 39), whereas Landino responds 
first to Gellius and then to Macrobius, and Calderini mentions no critic at all. 
Like Landino, he uses the arguments of observation and fidelity to nature, 
but whereas Landino relies on literary evidence (Strabo), generalities (smoke 
and flames appear at the same time), and analogy (smoke and sparks emitted 
from a furnace and the mechanism of cannon fire), Pontano's Elisio draws his 
examples almost entirely from either volcanic landscapes or the phenomena 
of thunder and lightning.*? He differs most conspicuously from both Calderini 
and Landino, however, in his treatment of Pindar. Both Calderini and Landino 
accept the ancient claim that Virgil imitated Pindar, although they respond 
to it differently. Calderini simply repeats the assertion of Virgil's inferiority. 
Landino gives Virgil room for independence and invention, but treats the two 
poets as equals, each admirable in his own way. In 1462 he claims: “Pindar wrote 
splendidly and fluently, and Virgil elegantly.’46 In 1488: "Pindar pays attention 
to what we see, but Maro, following nature, puts together what often happens 
at the same time." Pontano, by contrast, insists not only that Virgil did not 
imitate Pindar, but that he entirely disapproved of Pindar's account. At Ant. 43 
he has Elisio quote Antonio on the subject: 


Antonio used to make fun of people who claimed that Virgil wanted to 
imitate Pindar in describing the heat of Mount Etna, and he deemed 
them blind and demented [...] since no one was too perverse or foolish to 
see that Virgil had obviously turned his back entirely on Pindar's account 
and had no desire to imitate either his language or a single one of his 
metaphors.48 


45 Pontano does use the cannon analogy, although not in the body of his defense (Ant. 52). 
His other examples are taken from either weather or volcanic phenomena; for example, 
“Expressit autem quod fieri saepissime in aere videmus, ut e nigerrimis nubibus post 
tonitrum erumpant fulgura et coruscationes, videaturque interdum coelum dehiscere 
flammasque evomere” (Ant. 42); “rebus ipsis inhaerens [...] ab ipso igne et a nubibus et 
ab iis quae in aere fiunt non recedit” (Ant. 43); “et tamen a rei natura non recedit, siqui- 
dem eructatio illa talis est” (Ant. 44); “An non die medio, cum coelum maxime nubilum 
est, videntur coruscationes et mediis e nubibus ignes emissi?” (Ant. 45). He also defends 
Aen. 3.575-77, arguing that Virgil, having observed the crater of the volcano, accurately 
described the eruption of material into the air: “Et hic vere ac naturaliter dicit” (Ant. 46). 

46 See note 31 above. 

47 See note 39 above. 

48 Ant. 43: “Solebat irridere Antonius qui Virgilium dicerent voluisse montis Aetnae fla- 
grantiam ad Pindari imitationem exequi eosque censebat et caecutire et delirare [...] 
cum nemo tam aversi aut parvi esset ingenii qui non palam videret Virgilium se totum a 
Pindarica enarratione avertisse, ut nec verbis nec translatione, qua ille utitur parte aliqua, 
similis esse vellet." 
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And a few sections later, in Ant. 48: “Virgil not only decided that he should 
not imitate Pindar, but also departed from him so much that he copied nei- 
ther the language, nor the spectacle, nor any hint of Pindar’s description.”49 
Pontano allows Pindar no influence—or it might be better to say, only a nega- 
tive influence—on Virgil. Nonetheless, as we shall see presently, he was to give 
elements from Pindar's description a major role in the discussion. 

Pontano's Elisio begins and ends the main part of his discussion with the 
claim, directed at the critic Favorinus, that only poets are qualified to pass 
judgment on poetry.50 The claim is the basis of the argument of the Etna dis- 
cussion, but also of the defense as a whole, which not only asserts throughout 
that only poets, not grammarians or other pedants, can understand poetry, but 
also (and this is more important) demonstrates the point with a poet's inter- 
pretation and defense of Virgil.5! 

Throughout Elisio's discussion of Etna Pontano presents Virgil's intentions, 
motives, and opinions, putting himself into the mind of the ancient poet. It 
was not Virgil's intention, Elisio says (“id consilii non fuisse sibi,” Ant. 39), to 
look for causes of the eruption, as Claudian had done, or to show streams of 
foaming matter, like Pindar? Rather, he was carried away by amazement at 
the event in the very act of describing the harbor "in the voice of Aeneas": 


But when he had begun to describe the harbor in the voice of Aeneas and 
had said “away from the attack of the winds, itself unmoved and vast,’ 
he added a most astonishing and in fact portentous thing, which Aeneas 
himself had recalled, so that he was diverted from the description of the 
harbor by the marvel of the thing. To be sure, he says, “the harbor itself is 
vast,” that is, large enough for many ships; but it is astounding to see, to 
hear Mt. Etna thundering with terrifying crashes nearby. Seized by aston- 
ishment and diverted from the harbor, he describes it, beginning with 
the act of hearing. Do you see the clever plan of the skillful poet, that in 


49  Ant.48:“Pindarum non solum imitandum a se Virgilius non iudicavit, sed ab illo sic reces- 
sit ut non verba, non rei faciem, non ullam sit Pindaricae descriptionis adumbrationem 
secutus." 

50  Forthe texts, see notes 16 and 17 above. The body of the discussion of Virgil's description 
runs from Ant. 39 through 51; Ant. 52 and 53 contain a discussion of the remains still to be 
seen of the eruptions on Ischia and Vesuvius. 

51 Monti Sabia (1983, 49) makes this point for Pontano's treatment of Virgil in Charon, 
Actius, and Aegidius as well as Antonius: "In tutti questi casi salta agli occhi che si tratta 
della critica fatta ad un sommo poeta da un altro poeta, grande a suo modo anche lui.” 

52 Elisio quotes Claudian, De raptu Proserpinae 1.163-65, to introduce his discussion (Ant. 38). 
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describing an astonishing thing he shows himself gripped by astonish- 
ment right from the start??? 


Pontano's Elisio remembers what both the ancient critics and Landino did not, 
that the description in the Aeneid is presented in the words and from the per- 
spective of Aeneas, and—for a moment at least—he sees Virgil putting him- 
self in the mind of his hero, just as he as Virgil's defender has put himself in 
the mind of the poet.5^ But almost at once he moves from the astonishment of 
Aeneas to that of Virgil himself: "Do you see the clever plan of the skillful poet, 
that in describing an astonishing thing he shows himself gripped by astonish- 
ment right from the start?" 

Virgil is the subject of almost every sentence in the next paragraph (Ant. 
40), in which Elisio illustrates the acoustic impact of his description —“inquit, 
“dixit” "attingit, “ostendit, "innuit," "dicit" and finally “facit’—“he creates a 
wonderful auditory effect.”55 When he passes to Virgil's visual effects (Ant. 41), 
he counters the attacks on Virgil's diction by repeatedly emphasizing his pur- 
pose, which is above all to amaze his audience: "to make the thing more amaz- 


mu 


ing through this sense”; “to impress the minds of his listeners all the more with 


», « 


wonder at the thing"; “to make the thing more awe-inspiring.9?6 Amazement 
is Elisio's constant theme, and words of amazement and marvel fill his 
account: nouns like “miraculum” and “admiratio,” adjectives like “mirabilis,” 
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"admirabilis," “admirabilior,” “mirificus.” 


Pontano's Elisio presents every element in the description of Etna from 
Virgil's point of view; his subject is the poet as much as, perhaps even more 


53 Ant. 39: "Cum describere portum Aeneae ore coepisset dixissetque ab accessu ventorum 
immotum et ingentem ipsum quidem, subdidit rem maxime admirabilem adeoque mon- 
strosam, cuius Aeneas ipse memor factus esset, ut a portus descriptione rei ipsius mira- 
culo averteretur. Ipse, inquit, portus ingens quidem, hoc est navium plurimarum capax, 
sed visu, sed auditu mirabile est Aetnam montem terrificis iuxta ruinis tonare; qua com- 
motus ammiratione atque a portu aversus, in illa explicanda primum ab auditu coepit. 
Videtis artificiosi poetae prudens consilium, quod in ammirabili re enarranda tractum se 
ammiratione ipsa ab initio statim ostendit?" 

54 Oddly enough, however, he does not seem to remember that Aeneas saw and heard the 
volcano at night, a point that he could easily have used to refute the charge that Virgil has 
confused the phenomena of night and day. 

55 Ant. 40: “Rem auditu mirabilem facit." 

56 Ant. 41: “Ut per hunc sensum rem admirabiliorem redderet; ut audientium animos magis 
ac magis rei miraculo afficeret; ut rei miraculum augeret" In Actius Pontano claims that 
the task of the poet is to inspire “admiratio”: “poeticae finem [...] ad admirationem com- 
parandam” (Actius go, cited from Pontano 2020a); Actius go: "sententiae accedo poetae 
sive finem sive officium esse bene atque excellenter loqui ad admirationem." See Grassi 
1984, 16-19, and Regali 1985, 258. 
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than, the poem itself. He does not say that the characterization of Aeneas is 
appropriate, that the picture of the visible phenomena of the eruption suggests 
the cataclysms underground, or that the language of the passage is consistent. 
Instead he says that Virgil maintains the dignity of Aeneas, that Virgil uses the 
visible phenomena to make his reader imagine the unseen cataclysms, that 
Virgil is consistent in his use of language.5” 

Elisio also keeps Virgil’s intentions and opinions before us when he con- 
trasts Virgil and Pindar. He points out that the two poets were writing in dif- 
ferent genres, lyric and epic, with different requirements.58 Epic required, and 
allowed, Virgil to present a grander picture: "Of course, lyric poetry can give 
Pindar an excuse. But Virgil had to blow into the heroic trumpet and make it 
resound with a loud voice, and there was no need for him to sing along with 
one who kept close to his lyre.5? Accordingly, Virgil rejected Pindar's treat- 
ment as inadequate to describe the prodigious event: 


And it is evident that Virgil did not approve of Pindar's devoting himself 
entirely to rivers, floods, and gushing water, just touching vaguely on the 
eruption itself and the events of the outpouring and eruption, and not 
fully describing that *monstrous thing of his, remarkable both to hear 
and to see.” I will report Pindar's words in Gellius's translation. 


57  Ferraù (1983, 15-24) subsumes these elements under the rubric decorum (suitability of 
verba to res), but I prefer to consider them separately. Appropriate characterization of 
Aeneas: "Causam leviter attingit. Nam neque decebat Aeneam causas incendii atque 
fragoris illius exactius quaerere aut aperire" (Ant. 40); and *quam potest et Aeneae narran- 
tis dignitas patitur, verbis explicans" (Ant. 43). Unseen cataclysms: "Tantus autem fragor 
nisi e fractione esse non poterat, quam fractionem ruinas nominans ostendit. Cum etiam 
dicit tonat, montem confragosum innuit; nanque conflictus illi et tanti sub terris fragores 
nisi in concavo et cavernoso fieri nequeunt, easque conflictiones ventorum atque ignium 
in cavernis esse dicit, ut confligentium nubium tonitrua imitentur" (Ant. 40); “Ac ne quid 
quod movere admirationem posset praetermitteret, quid ultimo loco ponit? fundoque 
exaestuat imo: quod cum oculis exponere non posset, animis existimandum permisit 
[...] et tamen docet glomeratus eos fieri non posse nisi vento igneque intus aestuante" 
(Ant. 44); "Concludit: fundoque exaestuat imo, relinquens in audientium animis quae 
non cernerentur cum admiratione cogitanda atque qui intus aestus, quae ruinae, quanta 
etiam certamina ex iis quae oculis obiicerentur existimanda" (Ant. 47). Consistency: 
"Videtis ut a se non recedit" (Ant. 41); and "Dici non potest quam sibi undique in eorum 
quae fiunt in aere similitudine constet" (Ant. 42). 

58 See Ferraù 1983, 19. 

59 Ant. 44: “Ac Pindaro quidem dare potest veniam lyricum carmen. At Virgilio implenda 
erat tuba illa heroica et magno personandum ore, neque ut illi succinendum qui a lyra sua 
non ita longe recessit." 
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“In fact, pure springs of unapproachable fire are thrown up from the 
lowest depths. By day its rivers roll out a boiling flood of smoke. But at 
night a mass of dark red flame sweeps down to the deep bottom of the 
sea. Roaring, it sends forth violent twisting streams of fire. A monstrous 
thing remarkable both to see and to hear."60 


The phrase "monstrum tum auditu tum visu mirabile" is an essential element 
in Elisio's discussion. It does double duty. First, the word *monstrum" picks 
up the end of Favorinus's attack in Gellius (hoc [...] omnium, quae monstra 
dicuntur, monstruosissimum est, NA 17.10.19), suggesting a parallel between 
the monstrosity of Virgil's description and that of his subject. Pontano's Elisio 
neatly anticipates the association by slipping in the word “monstrosus” near 
the beginning of his account.9! He uses the comparative form of the word even 
more pointedly in his praise of Aen. 3.575-77, the very passage Favorinus called 
“monstruosissimum”: “He adds still greater events, of a kind that would both 
happen more rarely and be far more monstrous [*monstrosiora"]."6? Second, 
and more important, Elisio uses the phrase to demonstrate Virgil's superiority 
to Pindar. Asserting that Pindar's description falls short of his own character- 
ization of the event as a “monstrum tum auditu tum visu mirabile," he struc- 
tures his argument to show that it is in fact Virgil's description that lives up 
to this characterization. By constantly pointing out that Virgil has presented 
what is astounding and horrific, Elisio shows that he has truly presented 
a *monstrum."63 


60 Ant. 43: “Viderique Virgilius potest parum hac in parte Pindarum probavisse, qui dum se 
totum ad amnes, ad fluctus, ad scaturiginem vertit, eructationem ipsam quaeque inter 
erumpendum eructandumque contingerent inexpresse leviterque attigerit, nec mon- 
strum illud suum tum auditu tum visu mirabile plene absolverit. Referam Pindari verba a 
Gellio ipso conversa. 

"Sane eructantur inaccessi ignis purissimi ex imis fontes. Flumina vero interdiu quidem 
inundant fluctum ferventem fumi. At per noctes punicea proglomerata flamma ad pro- 
fundum ponti fert solum; cum strepitu illa Vulcani fluenta serpentia emittit saevissima, 
monstrum profecto tum visu, tum auditu mirabile?” 
Cf. Pindar, Pyth. 1.21-26; Gellius, NA 17.10.9; Macrobius, Sat. 5.17.8. According to Holford- 
Strevens 2005, 172 note 5o, Gellius's text lacked Pindar's petras as the object of pherei 
(fert). Gellius of course did not translate Pindar's Greek. Elisio quotes the translation pro- 
vided by Giovanni Andrea Bussi in the editio princeps of Gellius (Rome, 1469). The trans- 
lations in Gellius are discussed in Bussi 1978, 20, 24-25. 

61 Ant. 39: "Cum describere portum [...] coepisset [...], subdidit rem maxime admirabilem 
adeoque monstrosam." 

62 Ant. 44: “Ea subdit quae ut maiora et rarius contingerent et longe monstrosiora essent." 

63  Alluding to both Gellius's monstruosissimum and Pindar's monstrum tum auditu tum visu 
mirabile, he says of Aen. 3.57—77: "Quid hoc Virgiliano monstro absolutius?" (Ant. 44). 
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In the reading of Pontano’s Elisio, Virgil appeals not just to our sensory facul- 
ties but also to our minds and imagination. He has transformed Pindar’s “mon- 
strum” into something far grander, a cosmic extravaganza bringing senses, 


mind, and emotions into play all at once: 


For that reason our hero so blows his trumpet that he makes Pindar’s 
“monstrous thing” resound to the stars through “thunder, crashes, whirl- 
wind, pitch, glowing ash, spewed-out boulders, ripped-out entrails, mol- 
ten rock up to the sky,” and fills ears, eyes, and minds with amazement 
and horror at the same time.64 


Elisio's discussion is punctuated with attacks on Gellius and Favorinus. Gellius 
receives but a single attack, but it is a fine example of humanist invective. In 
Ant. 42, Elisio, seemingly forgetting that Gellius was only the messenger of 
Favorinus's criticism, chastises him for disparaging the diction of Aen. 3.572-73: 
atram |...] nubem / turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla (“a black smoky 
cloud with a pitch-black whirlwind and glowing ash"). The objection was that 
"generally what glows does not smoke and is not black.”65 Elisio responds: 


O good Gellius, when you were writing those Attic Nights of yours, you 
must have nodded off a time or two. Didn't you know or did you overlook 
[“parum animadvertebas"] this ancient and very Latin idiom [...] He did 
not say “smoky with glowing ash,” but “a cloud of glowing ash,” like “a girl 
of such charming appearance," and “a man of great ability" and as one 
reads in a very similar passage [...].66 


The similar passage that Elisio adduces is Aen. 7187-88, which Gellius himself 
had defended from the grammarian Hyginus (NA 5.8.1-7): Ipse Quirinali lituo 
parvaque sedebat / succinctus trabea ("He sat wrapped with his Quirinal staff 


64 Ant. 44: "Quocirca noster heros tubam sic implet ut monstrum Pindaricum per tonitrum, 
ruinas, turbinem, picem, candentem favillam, erectos scopulos, avulsa viscera, saxa lique- 
facta sub auras ad sidera usque intonet et aures, oculos, animos admiratione simul atque 
horrore compleat." For a similar assertion, see Ant. 50: "Velletque rem ipsam ut admirabi- 
lem, ut horroris plenam verbis suis ante oculos ponere animisque infigere ac tubae suae 
canorem tenere." 

65 Gellius, NA 17.10.17: Non enim fumare [...] solent neque atra esse quae sunt candentia. 

66 Ant. 42: "O bone Gelli, cum Noctis istas Atticas scriberes, non potuisti non aliquando 
dormitare; ignorabas an parum animadvertebas antiquissimum et latinissimum hunc 
loquendi morem [...]? Neque enim dixit 'fumantem candente favilla, sed nubem candente 
favilla, ut ‘puella forma adeo venusta’ et ‘magno vir ingenio; et quod in loco maxime simili 
legitur [...]" 
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and a short cloak"). Hyginus had complained that Virgil had overlooked (non 
animadverterit) the fact that Quirinali lituo could not be taken with succinctus: 
how could one be “wrapped with a staff?" Gellius commented: "Hyginus him- 
self overlooks [parum animavertit] the fact that this expression [...] contains 
an ellipsis.”6” He went on to take the phrase as something like an ablative of 
description; Pontano's Elisio without comment treats it as a zeugma: "In that 
place one understands not ‘wrapped with a Quirinal staff’ but ‘wrapped in a 
short cloak’ and holding or wielding a staff"68 Elisio's attack is damning, witty, 
and (best of all) so learned that only a learned audience like that of Pontano's 
friends can appreciate it. He has refuted Gellius not only with Gellius's own 
defense of Virgil, but also in Gellius’s own words, for he echoes the phrase 
parum adverterit, which Gellius had used against Hyginus, just as Gellius had 
echoed Hyginus's use of non animadverterit against Virgil. 

The more numerous and less elaborate attacks on Favorinus are carefully 
placed at strategic points. At the beginning (Ant. 39), he is introduced as "the 
philosopher Favorinus" later the epithet, here seemingly neutral, is twice used 
against him.9? In Ant. 49, Elisio snidely refers to him as "Favorinus, your phi- 
losopher of such meticulous taste and delicate hearing," and calls on him to 
justify calling Virgil too extravagant and bombastic (insolentior [...] tumidior- 
que, NA 17.10.9).”° In Ant. 51, he brings the main part of the discussion to a close 
with a general attack on the philosopher Favorinus and an injunction to leave 
the criticism of poetry to poets: 


Therefore, good Favorinus, go back to your philosophy and make pro- 
nouncements only on the syllogism or the highest good, since I don't 
think you're much of a natural scientist, given your ignorance of the 
nature of Mount Etna and of the figures of speech and designs of poets; 
leave it to the poets themselves to judge and weigh what is appropriate 


to poetry [...]."! 


67 Gellius, NA 5.8.3:Ipse Hyginus parum animadvertit sic hoc esse dictum [...] per defectionem. 

68 Ant. 42: "[Legitur] ibi non ‘succinctus Quirinali lituo, sed ‘succinctus parva trabea, 
Quirinalemque tenens seu gestans lituum.” 

69 But he also received worse names. Elisio quotes Antonio as calling him “nec Favorinum 
sed Fabarinum” (Ant. 43). Fabarinus means something like “little prick”; see Pontano 2012, 
367 note 60. 

70 Ant. 49: “Nunc ostendat nobis Favorinus iste tam enucleati iudicii tamque teneri auditus 
philosophus [...] ostendat, inquam, ubinam Virgiliana insolentia? ubi tumor?" 

71 Ant. 51: "Quocirca, bone Favorine, ad philosophiam tuam redi, de syllogismo deque bono- 
rum finibus tantum sententiam laturus, quando nec mihi satis magnus physicus videris, 
qui montis Aetnae naturam ignores ac poetarum figuras lineamentaque; et quid carmini 
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Two short sections follow as a pendent to the discussion. Both appeal to the 
evidence of the rocks littering actual volcanic landscapes to argue that Virgil 
was realistic in speaking of great stones shot into the air by the volcano. In 
the first (Ant. 52), Elisio points to the remains of the fourteenth-century vol- 
canic eruption on the island of Ischia and the evidence of records made at 
the time. He closes with the cannon analogy. In the second (Ant. 53), another 
interlocutor, Andrea Contrario, who had defended Cicero in the earlier literary 
discussion (Ant. 18-36), recalls an example closer to home, the remains of the 
eruption of Vesuvius just a few miles from Naples.”* Contrario's intervention 
ends the Etna discussion, brings us back for a moment into the present-day 
world of the dialogue, and leads into the second discussion with an attack on 
Macrobius, “the most misguided of grammarians” (“grammaticorum omnium 
importunissimum,’ Ant. 53). 


1.2 Cause of the War in Italy 

In Aeneid 7 the fragile peace between the Trojans and the Latins is shattered 
when the Fury Allecto sets the hunting hounds of Ascanius on the pet stag of 
Silvia, daughter of the king's chief herdsman (Aen. 7.475-539). When Ascanius 
kills the stag, tempers flare, and war ensues. In his attack on the passage 
(Sat. 5.17.1-4), Macrobius, always interested in Virgil's debt to Homer, argued 
that the lack of a Homeric model in this case forced Virgil to create new mate- 
rial, and that it was only with difficulty that he thought of using the wounding 
of the stag to set off the war. He considered the cause “trivial and extremely 
childish" (leve nimisque puerile) and the angry response of the herdsmen 
improbable. 

Landino does not mention Macrobius's criticism in his commentary, but he 
is perhaps responding to it.’3 He praises Allecto's stirring up the dogs as “inge- 
nious" ("ingeniosa res"). The dogs set the disaster in motion, and the suffering 
of the dying stag does the rest: "These groans easily moved the girl's heart, and 
she in turn stirred her brothers and father; and the rest were moved by his 
authority since he was in charge of the royal herd." 


conveniat, quid materiam susceptam deceat, qua ratione humilis res tollatur, qua elata 
prematur iudicandum pensitandumque poetis ipsis relinque." 

72 For Contrario see Contarino 1983. 

73 Virgil 1488, fols. 254t-2557. I have been unable to consult the notes on his lectures in Cod. 
Casan. 1368. 

74 Virgil 1488, fols. 254"—255", on Aen. 7.502 (tectum omne replevit): “Hae querelae animum 
puellarem movere facile potuerunt; et illa rursus fratres atque patrem, cuius auctoritate 
quoniam regio pecori praeesset reliqui sunt moti." 
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Pontano's Elisio begins his discussion by continuing the attack on Macrobius 
begun by Contrario, citing Antonio's opinion that Macrobius was not just a 
“windbag” (*nebulonem"), but a “great presumptuous fellow" (*praesump- 
tonem," Ant. 54). Macrobius had criticized Virgil's power of invention. Elisio 
defends it, first praising Virgil's treatment (Ant. 54—55), and then talking briefly 
about imitation and poetic invention (Ant. 57).7? The two sections are sepa- 
rated by an attack on Macrobius's ignorance of Latin and inadequacy as a liter- 
ary arbiter (Ant. 56). 

In the first section, as in the discussion of Etna, Pontano has Elisio put his 
emphasis on the reasoning and actions of Virgil himself. He shows the poet 
almost in the act of creating his story; and both Macrobius and the reader are 
called on to admire him: 


I ask you, Macrobius, such a sensible judge of poets, [...] what more suit- 
able reason for war between Latins and Trojans could be imagined? [...] 
Did the sharp-eyed author see a chance cause of a kind that even a bleary- 
eyed and dim-sighted grammarian might see somehow? [...] Making use 
of this circumstance, [...] Virgil wounded, not a bull from the herd or 
a plow ox, but the stag of the king's bailiff [...] What more convenient 
opportunity could be imagined [...] after he had also introduced Juno 
seeking reasons for war? And indeed this was like a spark that escapes 
unnoticed and moves stealthily little by little, then, when the wind rises, 
falls on straw and at once burns to the ground fields, forests, everything in 
its path. What more? He rouses two spirits from opposite poles of the uni- 
verse to stir up the fire that has been kindled: one gliding down from the 
sky—the goddess Juno [...] [and] the greatest of the Furies [...] Amata 
is supplied as the straw [...] You see what a conflagration he has kindled 
from a small, chance spark [...]. What is more artful than this, what more 
choice and removed from the crowd?76 


75  Forimitation and invention in Ant. 54-57, see Ferraù 1983, 31-34. But Pontano's defense of 
invention is not so isolated as Ferraù suggests; Landino defends it in similar terms in both 
treatments of Etna (see notes 31, 41, 43 above). 

76 Ant. 54-55: "Quaeso, Macrobi, poetarum iudex tam sobrie, [...] quae inter Latinos 
Troianosque belli causa excogitari accommodatior poterat? [...] Vidit acutissimus auc- 
tor fortuitam causam, quam lippus caecutiensque grammaticus quomodo videret? [...] , 
Hanc occasionem [...] nactus Virgilius, non armentalem aut aratorium bovem, sed regii 
villici cervum [...] vulnerat [...] Quae opportunior excogitari occasio potuit [...] cum 
etiam Iunonem belli causas quaerentem introduxisse? Atque haec quidem tanquam scin- 
tilla furtim elapsa, quae paulatim serpens, mox vento exorto illapsa stipulis agros, silvas, 
obvia simul cuncta deflagrat. Quid aliud? Tanquam duos e diverso mundi cardine spiritus, 
qui accensum ignem excitent, exuscitat: [...] deam Iunonem scilicet, alteram Furiarum 
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Elisio, a poet himself, takes his audience into the process of invention, but 
he also adds a poetic touch of his own—the image of the killing of the stag 
as a spark setting off the flames of war. The image does not appear in Virgil's 
passage, but perhaps was suggested by the word accendit (“kindles”) in his 
account: quae prima laborum / causa fuit belloque animos accendit agrestes 
(Aen. 7.481-82). 

After demonstrating Virgil's power of invention, Elisio attacks Macrobius 
as an incompetent grammarian ("grammaticus") who has set himself up as 
a judge of poetry—a task only for poets, as we know from the Etna discus- 
sion. In fact, he is a foreigner and does not even know Latin! The invective 
leads into the second section of Elisio's discussion, a short but pointed treat- 
ment of the parallel activities of imitation and invention. If Macrobius had 
only read Cicero, he says, he would have learned his dictum that the Romans 
^were either better at thinking up ideas ['invenisse'] or else improved those 
thought of ['inventa'] by the Greeks."7 Elisio claims that Virgil excelled at the 
latter activity, which we could call imitation, but Elisio keeps the focus on 
the idea of invention, and we should too. Elisio showed us Virgil's invention in 
the first section; instead of repeating himself here, he lists many "inventa" of 
others, some of which might have been imitations. What was the source, he 
asks, for Homer's monsters? Who was the model for the person who made up 
the story of Castor and Pollux? And so on. The section closes with a celebration 
of the merit and necessity of invention: “And yet this is not only the privilege 
but almost the art of poets; indeed it is permissible to change the stories told 
by others into one form after another, to say nothing of its being legitimate to 
make up new ones." 


1.3 Fama 
This is the first of three discussions of criticisms that appear in the same order 
in Macrobius (Sat. 5.13.31-38). 

The description of Fama (Aen. 4173-88) is one of the most famous pas- 
sages in Virgil. Macrobius criticizes two verses of it (Sat. 5.13.31-32): parva metu 
primo, mox sese attollit in auras / ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit 
(“Small at first through fear, soon she rises into the upper air, and walks on the 


maximam [...] proque stipula subiicitur Amata [...]. Videtis e parva fortuitaque favilla 
quantum incendium accenderit [...]? Quid hoc artificiosius, quid magis sepositum atque 
a vulgo abductum?” 
77 Ant. 57: “Aut melius invenisse aut inventa a Graecis fecisse meliora"; cf. Cicero, Tusc. 1.1.1. 
78 Ant. 57: "Atqui poetarum haec non modo licentia, sed pene ars est; quin etiam ab aliis 
enarratas fabulas in aliam atque aliam formam convertere permittitur, nedum fingere 
novas liceat." 
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earth and hides her head in the clouds,” Aen. 4. 176-77). Macrobius consid- 
ers this an unsuccessful imitation of Homer's description of Eris (Strife): "She 
rises up but a little at first, but thereafter / her head is set fast in heaven as she 
walks upon the earth.””? The imitation is inapposite, he argues, because Eris 
and Fama do not grow in the same way: strife, whether great or small, is still 
strife, whereas rumor, grown large, becomes “the awareness of a known fact" 
(notio rei iam cognitae). He also thinks that Virgil fails to match Homer's hyper- 
bole: “The one says ‘sky, the other ‘upper air’ and 'clouds."*? Landino does not 
refer to Macrobius or his criticism in his commentary, but he does mention 
that Virgil took his description from Homer?! 

Pontano's Elisio begins his discussion with a quick transition and a hos- 
tile reference to Macrobius: "But let us go to another passage and see how 
inappropriately that dog barks.’8* Macrobius criticized Virgils treatment 
of Fama and his use of hyperbole. Elisio insists on Macrobius's ignorance of 
both subjects. Taking the topics in reverse order, he begins with the charge 
that Virgil could not match Homer's hyperbole. His argument has two themes: 
Macrobius's incompetence to write or judge poetry and the insight of the real 
poet, Pontano's Elisio, into Virgil's thinking. “Grammarian, I think you didn't 
know how to make verses,” Elisio says at the outset.83 Taking Macrobius as his 
pupil, first he instructs him on meter. Virgil could have matched Homer simply 
by replacing nubila (“clouds”) with the metrically equivalent sidera (“stars”), 
but he did not want to. Elisio goes on to explain why to both Macrobius and 
his audience, demonstrating again that he is privy to Virgil's ideas and how he 
puts them into effect (as before, Virgil is the subject of most of the verbs).84 
Virgil knew, he says, that Fama mixes truth and falsehood and that her claims 
cannot be verified, and so “He hides her head in the clouds, while saying that 
the rest of her body is visible.”85 Elisio closes his argument with a variation of 
his assertion that only poets can judge poetry: “You recognize the remarkable 
sagacity of Virgil, which is not only not perceived by grammarians but also not 
even perceptible except to the greatest poets.”86 


79 Il. 4.442-43.Thetranslation is by Robert Kaster in Macrobius 2011, vol. 2, 367. 

80 Ille caelum dixit, hic auras et nubila (Macrobius, Sat. 5.13.32). 

81 Virgil 1488, fol. 174", on Aen. 4.173 (Fama): “Est autem locus ex Homero, et quod hic de 
Fama ille de contentione refert." 

82 Ant. 58: "Sed veniamus ad alium locum videamusque quam intempestivus canis huius 
latratus sit." 

83 Ant. 58: "Nesciebas, puto, grammatice, versus facere." 

84 Ant.58:“noluit,” "intellegeret," “condit, "dicat," “ostendit, "attollit," “docet, “facit, "abscondit." 

85 Ant. 58: “Caput eius condit intra nubila, cum coeterum corpus videri dicat." 

86 Ant. 59: “Agnoscitis singularem Maronis prudentiam, grammaticis non modo non per- 
spectam, sed ne quidem nisi maximis poetis perspectabilem." 
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Turning to Macrobius's assertion that Fama cannot be described in the 
same terms as Eris, Elisio again begins with Macrobius's ignorance: “I don't 
think you know what fama is, good Macrobius.’®” He goes on to present a lit- 
tle essay on the meaning of fama, demonstrating its different uses in ancient 
authors (Ant. 59-60), and punctuating his remarks with two more references 
to Macrobius's ignorance.88 


14 Four References to Armor 
In Sat. 5.13.33-36, immediately after his discussion of Fama, Macrobius criti- 
cizes Virgil’s imitations of Homer's description of the arms of Diomedes: 
"An unwearying fire was blazing from his helmet and his shield" (Il. 5.4).8° 
He says that Virgil admired this description excessively (super modum) and 
used it immoderately (immodice) in four passages: Aen. 9.732-33 (of Turnus); 
Aen. 10.270-71 (of Aeneas); Aen. 7.785-86 (of Turnus); and Aen. 8.620 (of 
Aeneas). The discussion is very short. Macrobius lists the two passages on 
Turnus's arms without comment, and has only a few words to say about those 
on Aeneas's. He considers the passage in Aeneid 10 poorly timed (importune) 
since Aeneas is not in battle but only seen on his ship; and he is derisive about 
Aeneas's marveling over the arms presented to him in Aeneid 8.90 

Pontano's Elisio opens with a hostile reference to his opponent. "Virgil is 
also condemned by this eagle-eyed investigator" he says, here as in the pre- 
vious discussion not deigning to name his adversary.?! Like Macrobius, Elisio 
mentions the first passage on Turnus's arms without comment. He treats the 
others in some detail, but slightly alters Macrobius's order. Macrobius had 
alternated the descriptions of Turnus's and Aeneas's arms (Turnus, Aeneas, 
Turnus, Aeneas); Elisio reverses the last two, making the order Turnus, Aeneas, 
Aeneas, Turnus. The change unifies his discussion, allowing him not only to 
treat the two passages on Aeneas together, framed by the passages on Turnus, 
but also to make the second passage on Turnus (listed but not discussed in 
Macrobius) the climax of his argument. 

Macrobius has little to say about Virgil's descriptions except that they were 
"immoderate" and “ill timed.” Elisio refutes these charges for the two Aeneas 


87 Ant. 59: “Sed tu mihi videris, bone Macrobi, fama quid sit non intelligere." 

88 Ant. 60: “Aliud est igitur fama quam quod tu, grammatice, putas,” and "Desine igitur obla- 
trare, catelle, et fama quid sit [...] disce." 

89 Macrobius, Sat. 5.13.34, translated by Kaster in Macrobius 2011, vol. 2, 369. 

9o Macrobius, Sat. 5.13.36: Quid quod Aeneas recens allatis armis a Vulcano et in terra 
positis miratur? 

91 Ant. 61: "Damnatur etiam Virgilius ab oculatissimo hoc exploratore.” At Ant. 58 he called 
him a dog (see note 82 above). 
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passages, emphasizing the emotional effects of the sight of the arms on the 
characters, including Aeneas himself. The description in Aeneid 10 is not badly 
but perfectly timed, he argues; for the appearance of Aeneas's blazing hel- 
met as he arrives on his ship heartens the beleaguered Trojans at a desperate 
moment and terrifies the enemy. The immediate effect of the sight of the arms 
proclaims their divine origin and power. Aeneas's response on receiving them 
in Aeneid 8 is not inappropriate either: “Would he not take hope from them, 
seeing the great terror that terrifying helmet would strike into the enemy, when 
he himself saw it pouring out flames?"?? Elisio is most interested, however, in 
the description of Turnus and his helmet in Aeneid 7, treating a much longer 
passage than that cited by Macrobius (Aen. 7.783-88):93 


ipse inter primos praestanti corpore Turnus 

vertitur arma tenens et toto vertice supra est. 

cui triplici crinita iuba galea alta Chimaeram 785 
sustinet, Aetnaeos efflantem faucibus ignis: 

tam magis illa fremens et tristibus effera flammis, 

quam magis effuso crudescunt sanguine pugnae. 


In the vanguard Turnus himself, preeminent in strength, 
goes holding his weapons, taller by a head than the rest. 
His lofty helmet with its triple long-haired plume 

holds a Chimaera breathing Etna's flames from its jaws; 
the greater its rage, the more savage its ominous flames, 
the more violent the battle, the more blood is spilled. 


Elisio did not need to defend the description because Macrobius had listed it 
without comment, but including it broadens the discussion to treat Turnus's 
armor along with Aeneas's, giving equal weight to the two heroes. In discuss- 
ing the Aeneas passages Elisio presented the emotional effects produced by 
the sight of the armor. Here, however, he discusses the effects Virgil wanted 
to produce and what he did to create them, putting himself into the mind 
and creative process of the poet, as we have seen him do so often before. He 
takes us through the description almost line by line. As before, he makes Virgil 
the subject of most of the verbs, but here he juxtaposes each action with its 
desired effect: 


92 Ant. 62: “Non animos inde sumeret, videns quantum terrorem galea illa terribilis incus- 
sura esset hosti, quae tum ipsi quoque flammas vomere videretur?" 
93 Macrobius quotes only Aen. 7.785-86. 
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Preparing to send Turnus to war [...] the artful poet commends him [...] 
He makes him move among the vanguard, joining physical might to his 
singular strength of mind; and when he says, *he goes holding his weap- 
ons,” he indicates his physical dexterity [...] and when he adds, “taller by 
a head than the rest, with the height of his body he makes him inspire 
admiration in his men, terror in the enemy. To these gifts of body and 
mind he adds the dread caused by his arms [...] And that nothing might 
be lacking, after the [...] shield, [...] after the [...] helmet and the fire- 
breathing Chimaera, he adds a storm cloud of infantry and fills the whole 
camp with close-ranked warriors bearing shields.94 


15 The Effect of Jupiter's Speech in the Council of the Gods 

In Sat. 5.13.37-38, immediately after his criticism of Virgil's descriptions of 
arms, Macrobius discusses his treatment of Jupiter's speech in the council of 
the gods in Aeneid 10 (in lines 101-053, Virgil is imitating Homer, Il. 1.528-30, as 
Macrobius notes): 


[...] eo dicente deum domus alta silescit 
et tremefacta solo tellus, silet arduus aether, 
tum Zephyri posuere, premit placida aequora pontus. 


As he spoke, the lofty house of the gods grew still, 
The earth trembled on its foundations, the high ether fell silent. 
Then the Zephyrs dropped, the deep sea made quiet its waves. 


Macrobius thinks that this description comes too late in the poem, since Virgil 
has already had Jupiter speak in Books 1, 4, and 9 *without making a fuss about 
it" (sine tumultu, Sat. 5.13.38).°° He finds it strange that Jupiter's speech cre- 
ates such a powerful effect here, as if he were not the same person who had 
spoken before. 


94 Ant. 63: “Turnum ad bellum missurus, illum [...] artificiosissimus poeta commendat 
[...] Facit enim versari inter primos, qua e re ad singulare animi robur corporis quoque 
vires adiungit; et cum dicit Vertitur arma tenens, corporis dexteritatem sub armis atque 
animi vigorem significat; et cum adiungit toto vertice supra est, corporis proceritate suis 
admirabilem, hostibus formidolosum apparere facit. Ad has corporis atque animi dotes 
addit armorum horrorem [...] Atque ut nihil desit, post [...] clypeum [...] post [...] galeam 
et ignes efflantem Chimeram addit nimbum peditum et totis castris agmina clypeata 
densat.” 

95 The translation is from Kaster in Macrobius 2011, vol. 2, 371. 
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Elisio opens with another derogatory reference to the unnamed Macrobius; 
it both looks back to the previous discussion and leads into his present rebut- 
tal: "To be sure, this does not seem worth making so much of—that a preem- 
inent poet is accused, or rather condemned, by a grammarian—nor indeed 
does an Indian elephant trouble himself with a gnat. But it greatly disturbs me 
when see certain learned men paying too much attention to grammarians."96 
His rebuttal is straightforward. In Aeneid 10 Jupiter is indeed the same person 
as before, but the situation is different. The angry disagreement of the gods 
calls for a demonstration of Jupiter's majesty and authority. As before, Elisio 
emphasizes Virgil's intentions: "Indeed, the poet wants to indicate from the 
language itself that since he showed an angry demeanor, Jupiter frowned on 
the bickering of the goddesses and the murmuring and partisanship of the 
heaven-dwellers.”?” Elisio ends the discussion without his usual disparaging 
comment on Macrobius. 


1.6 Three Chronological Problems in Book 6 

Three criticisms of Virgil’s chronology by the first-century grammarian 
Hyginus are preserved by Aulus Gellius in a chapter entitled "Errors in Roman 
history noted by Julius Hyginus in Virgil's sixth book"? Hyginus objected to 
Palinurus's mention of the port of Velia (Aen. 6.365-66); contradictory refer- 
ences to Theseus (Aen. 6122-23, 617-18); references to the destroyers of Argos 
and Mycenae and the descendant of Aeacus (Aen. 6.838—40). 

Elisio moves into his discussion without preamble: “Nor do I consider Iulius 
Hyginus more just [...].?? The transition seems abrupt, but Elisio seems to 
have used his preface to the previous discussion to introduce both discussions, 
counting Hyginus as well as Macrobius among the "grammarians receiving too 
much attention from learned men.” He takes up Hyginus's criticisms in turn, 
coming at each with a different argument. 

In Aeneid 6 the shade of Palinurus pleads with Aeneas to bury his body: 
“Snatch me from these evils, invincible one, or throw some / Earth on me, 
for you can, and seek out the port of Velia" Hyginus complains that neither 


96 Ant. 64: "Atque hoc quidem non tanti faciendum videatur, accusari aut potius damnari a 
grammatico eximium poetam, neque enim Indus elephas curat culicem; illud me vehe- 
menter movet, quod video doctos quosdam viros, dum grammaticis nimis tribuunt." 

97 Ant. 64: "Etenim poeta ex verbis ipsis vult innuere Iovem supercilium obduxisse ob 
dearum iurgia et coelicolarum fremitum ac partium studia, ut qui speciem irati prae 
se ferret.’ 

98 Gellius, NA 1046: Quos errores Iulius Hyginus in sexto Virgilii animadverterit in Romana 
historia erratos. 

99 Ant. 65: “Sed nec mihi Iulius Hyginus aequior videri potest, qui [...].’ 
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Palinurus nor Aeneas could have known Velia, which was not founded until 
600 years later. Pomponio Leto, probably following Servius, provides an inter- 
esting supernatural solution: “Virgil is criticized for this, for Velia did not exist 
at that time, but (since Palinurus is speaking), his spirit after leaving his body 
is allowed to have a share in all future events.”!00 

Elisio falls back on poetic license. Poets are allowed to mention names and 
places of their own times, he says: “Away then with such far-fetched pedantry! 
Let many liberties of this sort be permitted to poets; they fall into them on pur- 
pose and not because they are deceived by ignorance of the facts.”101 

Theseus is mentioned twice in Book 6, first as having gone to the under- 
world and returned (Aen. 6122-23), and later as condemned to remain in 
Hades forever (Aen. 6.617-18). Hyginus thinks these references contradictory 
and that Virgil would have corrected them if he had lived. Elisio makes the 
obvious argument that Virgil is referring to two different times. The living 
Theseus went to Hades and back; after death he was condemned to be pun- 
ished there eternally.102 

Near the end of Book 6, Anchises shows Aeneas future Roman generals who 
will triumph against the Greeks (Aen. 6.838—40): 


eruet ille Argos Agamemnoniasque Mycenas 
ipsumque Aeaciden, genus armipotentis Achilli, 
ultus avos Troiae, templa et temerata Minervae. 840 


That one will destroy Argos and Agamemnon’s Mycenae 
and the descendant of Aeacus, of the line of mighty Achilles, 
avenging his Trojan ancestors and the violated temple of Minerva. 


Hyginus wanted to exise the central verse (line 839), and thought that Virgil 
would have done so if he had lived, since “he has confused different persons 
and times”1% He identified the descendant of Aeacus in 839 as Pyrrhus, 
defeated by Manius Curius in 275 BCE; and he assumed that the destroyer 
of Argos and Mycenae (line 838) and the avenger of Troy (line 840) is Lucius 


100 Virgil 1586, 1047: “Obiicitur hoc Virgilio nam et eo tempore Velia non erat, sed quia 
Palinurus loquitur, permittitur ut anima postquam reliquit corpus particeps sit omnium 
futurorum.” Cf. Servius (Virgil 1488, fol. 221"): Sed Palinuro divinandi scientiam dat [dant, 
ed.], quasi ab umbra sit dictum. 

101 Ant. 65: "Facessat igitur diligentia tam arcessita et huiusmodi multa permittantur poetis, 
in quae etiam volentes incidunt non rerum ignorantia decepti." 

102  Poliziano made the same argument, as Ferraü (1983, 28 note 1) points out. 

103 Gellius, NA 10.16.15: Confudit [...] et personas diversas et tempora. 
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Mummius, whose destruction of Corinth (146 BCE) is mentioned just before 
the present passage (Aen. 6.836-37). The identification of Pyrrhus as the 
descendant of Aeacus was taken up by Servius, who did not suggest deleting 
the verse, and continued into the fifteenth century, when it was repeated by 
Calderini, Pomponio, Landino, and Poliziano, all of whom thought it should 
be omitted.104 

Pontano's Elisio defends the passage on both historical and literary grounds. 
He begins with an attack on Virgil's critics: “I have to be amazed almost to the 
point of laughter at both Hyginus and Gellius, who in their enthusiasm for 
criticizing have fallen headlong into major errors.”!° Their first error is histori- 
cal: they have assumed that the descendant of Aeacus is Pyrrhus. In fact, how- 
ever, Elisio argues, Virgil is referring to Perses (as he calls Perseus of Macedon), 
who was defeated by Aemilius Paullus in 168 BCE. Paullus, not Mummius as 
Hyginus thought, is the destroyer of Argos and Mycenae and the avenger of 
Troy. Modern scholars for the most part have agreed.106 Elisio supports the 
identification with a couplet from Propertius, which he quotes as it appears 
in the manuscript that Pontano himself transcribed in 1460.10” The verses 
are from the famous funeral elegy on Cornelia, the wife of Paullus's descen- 
dant, Lucius Aemilius Paullus Lepidus: et Persen proavi stimulantem pectus 
Achilli / quique tuas proavus fregit, Achille, domos ("And Perses stirring the 
heart of his ancestor Achilles / and the ancestor who destroyed your house, 
Achilles," Propertius 4.11.39-40).!°8 Pontano had originally written proavos in 
Prop. 4.11.40, which he corrected to proavus as in Antonius, adding the gloss 
"Pa(ullus) Emilius." 

Hyginus and Gellius's second error is careless reading. They did not notice 
that Anchises shows the great Roman heroes of the future selectively and with- 
out observing strict chronological order, and that he is interested above all in 
inspiring and encouraging Aeneas. Aemilius Paullus did not destroy Argos or 
Mycenae, which Anchises mentions. Elisio says: “to console Aeneas, whose 


104 Calderini, Bryn Mawr College Library, Ms. 16, fol. 263”. For a convenient summary of the 
rest, see Ferraü 1983, 29 note 1. 

105 Ant.66:“Non possum non admirari etiam ad risum usque tum Hyginum tum Gellium, qui 
studio quodam reprehendendi praecipites in maximos errores inciderint." 

106 Eg. Norden in Virgil 1957, 331-32, and Austin in Virgil 1977, 257-58. 

107 For Pontano's manuscript of Propertius see Thomson 201, 185-87, and Gaisser 2015, 59 
and note 40 with earlier bibliography. 

108 Berlin, Deutsche Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz [Haus Zwei], Ms lat. fol. 500, 
fol. 65. The text of Propertius is irremediably corrupt. 
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own posterity would overturn Argos [...], as well as Mycenae, the homeland of 
Agamemnon, who was the leader of the Greeks and the war.”!09 

Elisio closes his discussion of the passage with another mention of the error 
of Hyginus and Gellius (Ant. 67) and ends his defense as a whole with a refer- 
ence to Antonius and a general condemnation of grammarians: "Since Antonio 
was indignant that the preeminent poet should be criticized so unfairly and 
torn to pieces by the poisonous bites of grammarians, is it any wonder if he 
said they were like whelps and if he mocked certain scholars as insane?"!10 


17 The Catalogues of Latin and Trojan Forces 

Ashortinterlude follows, marking the conclusion of Elisio's defense and leading 
into the discussion of Compatre. As in the transition between discussions 1and 
2 (Ant. 53), we are brought back for a moment into the present-day world of the 
dialogue with an intervention by Andrea Contrario, who merely observes that 
he does not feel competent to praise Virgil as he deserves (Ant. 68). Compatre 
now joins in, exercising his usual function as moderator. He praises Contrario 
for his modesty and Elisio for arguing "appropriately and copiously against the 
grammarians in accordance with Antonius's views."!! Then, still the host, he 
turns to the Sicilian visitor whose questions about Antonius opened the dia- 
logue (Ant. 1-6) and for whose benefit the other interlocutors have reminisced 
about him. The visitor has been a silent presence since Ant. 17, but he was men- 
tioned as an attentive listener to Contrario's defense of Cicero (Ant. 28), and a 
reference to his interest in Antonio's views (Ant. 38) preceded Elisio's discus- 
sion as the present reference precedes Compatre's: 


But, excellent visitor, so that I too may strive to satisfy your desire myself 
to the best of my ability, I will report as succinctly as I can what Antonio 
once had to say on this very spot about the catalogue of the leaders who 
followed either Aeneas or Turnus on campaign." 


109 Ant.67:"Ut Aeneam soletur [...] cuius ipsius posteri eversuri essent Argos [...] et Micenas, 
Agamemnonis patriam, qui fuit Graecorum ac belli dux." 

110 Ant. 68: “His tam iniquis calumniis cum indigne ferret Antonius eximium poetam affici 
acvenenosis grammaticorum morsibus laniari, quid mirum si catellorum persimiles dice- 
bat, si doctos quosdam ut deliros ridebat?" 

111 Ant. 69: “Et apposite quidem atque accumulate adversus grammaticos ex Antonii senten- 
tia disputavit Elisius.’ 

112 Ant. 69: "Verum, bone hospes, ut cupiditati tuae pro virili satisfacere et ipse studeam, 
referam quanto paucioribus quidem potero Antonii sermonem eum quem aliquando 
eodem hoc in loco habuit de recensendis ducibus qui aut Aeneam aut Turnum in expedi- 
tionem secuti sunt.’ 
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Macrobius devoted a long chapter to a comparison of Virgil's and Homer's 
catalogues of heroes (Sat. 5.15), arguing, as often, that Virgil fell short in try- 
ing to imitate his great model.!? Antonio's response, reported by Compatre, 
never names Macrobius. Just two of Macrobius's criticisms are singled out: that 
Homer lists towns and places in geographical order, whereas Virgil does not, 
and that Homer mentions in the fighting only warriors named in his catalogue, 
whereas Virgil not only names warriors not mentioned in his catalogues, but 
also omits from the fighting some warriors listed in them. 

Compatre's report has Antonio respond to these criticisms with a general 
observation: in both writing and action people can have different intentions 
and goals even in dealing with the same matters.!^ Homer intended to provide a 
complete and systematic description of Greece. Virgil had different intentions. 
A systematic account was impossible, since his warriors came from scattered 
locales. His interests, instead, were antiquarian and cultural. He emphasized 
ancient and long-forgotten places, wanting to “bring them back to light" (“res- 
tituere illa in lucem," Ant. 70); and in listing but not describing places he fol- 
lowed the practice of Latin historians, who named leaders and only mentioned 
their native regions. In his treatment of fighting, Antonio asserted, Virgil used 
Caesar's Gallic Wars as a model (Ant. 71). He deliberately deviated from Homer, 
largely avoiding putting leaders in single combat because he wanted to adhere 
to Roman military discipline, which discouraged it. As for citing warriors not 
mentioned in his catalogues, he followed the practice of Roman historians 
(here especially Antonio was probably thinking of Caesar): 


When they describe battles and list those lost in battle, [...] they cite by 
name soldiers, centurions, and prefects of whom no mention was made 
in preparing the army. The brave acts of both foot soldiers and cavalry 
are recorded and energetic efforts by soldiers of even the lowest rank, of 
whom nothing was said before." 


113 Sat. 5.15.1. The catalogues are Aen. 7.641-817 (Turnus's allies); Aen. 10.163-214 (Aeneas’s 
allies); Il. 2.484-877 (the forces of the Achaeans). 

114 Ant. 70: "Dicebat igitur similibus in rebus sive agendis sive scribendis non idem sem- 
per aut agenti aut scribenti consilium esse nec eundem ad finem eadem in re ubique 
contendi." 

115 Ant. 71: "Cum pugnas describunt et qui in bello desiderati sunt recensent, tunc milites, 
centuriones, praefectique nominatim dicuntur, quorum in apparando exercitu nulla 
mentio facta est. Referuntur fortia tum peditum, tum equitum facta et navatae ab infimi 
etiam ordinis militibus operae, de quibus nihil ante dictum est.” 
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But Virgil did not turn away from Homer entirely. He meant, Antonio 
thought, to respect both Homer and Roman custom, letting some but not 
many warriors engage in single combat, and reporting the deeds of lesser war- 
riors, unnamed elsewhere. 

Compatre concludes the defense of Virgil as a whole by reporting Antonio's 
general assault on critics of both Virgil and Homer. He was outraged by peo- 
ple who compared Virgil unfavorably to Homer (or even Ennius) or denied 
that he had talent or the power of invention, but he was equally infuriated by 
"ignorant dolts” (“ignorantissimi,” Ant. 71) who tore Homer to shreds. Antonio 
believed, says Compatre, that Homer and Virgil were both kings of poetry in 
their own kingdoms, and that it was incumbent on all men of letters to obey 
their decrees: "He laid down the law that whoever disagreed or dared to act 
otherwise should be forbidden water and fire and banished into desert regions 
or thrown to the beasts."!!6 


2 Pontano's Poetics 


Virgil's ancient critics complained about various aspects of his poetry, includ- 
ing his diction, use of Greek models, invention, and historical accuracy. 
Confronting a large number of their criticisms one by one provided Pontano 
with a structure that allowed him to mount a major attack on both individ- 
ual grammarians and the class as a whole (a favorite activity in Antonius and 
elsewhere). But the structure also allowed him to do something else that was 
more important: to use his answers to the critics' complaints to show, from a 
poet's perspective, how Virgil thought about and addressed particular points. 
It allowed him to show, that is, how a poet works and how poetry is written. 
Pontano presented his defense of Virgil, not directly, but through his proxies 
Elisio and Compatre (voicing Antonio). Both defended Virgil from inside, so 
to speak, focusing on what he wanted to achieve in particular situations and 
how he achieved it. As poets themselves they understood the mind of a poet; 
and of course their understanding was that of the poet Pontano himself. But 
their approaches were different. Elisio paints with a small brush, Compatre 
(Antonio) with a large one. Elisio is detailed, specific, and literary, and he is 
interested in what we might call philological minutiae (such things as use of 
particular words, imagery, chronological detail, and using one text to under- 
stand another). Compatre (Antonio), by contrast, is general and historical, 


116 Ant. 74: "Qui aliter sentiret contrave auderet aqua et igni interdicendum atque in loca 
deserta exterminandum ferisve obiiciendum statuebat.” 
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interested in the different cultural settings of Virgil and Homer and eager to 
show Virgil drawing on the models of Roman historical writers and following 
the norms of Roman military discipline. Together they paint a comprehensive 
picture of Virgil's art, from Pontano's perspective, and demonstrate what he 
looked for and valued in poetry, and how he wanted to write it himself. 


3 Pontano's Etna 


Antonius contains seven poems scattered throughout the work (Metra 1-7; 
hereafter, Met.) and concludes with an epilogue of three more: two comic pro- 
logues in the manner of Plautus (Met. 8 and 10) and a two-part epic on the 
battle of Sertorius and Pompey at the River Sucro in 75 BCE (Met. 9 and n), 
which I follow Monti Sabia in calling Bellum Sertoriacum.!? The poems, writ- 
ten in seven different meters, represent nearly every genre of poetry, demon- 
strating in both their quality and variety Pontano's claim to a high place in 
the Latin poetic tradition.!? The collection as a whole deserves further study. 
In the present discussion, however, I will look at only a portion of the epic, a 
scene closely related to the discussion of Virgil's Etna considered above. 

Pontano was proud of the Bellum Sertoriacum, including it in the list of his 
poetic achievements at the end of Urania: 


Instruxitque alas equitum, ac sertoria signa, 

Extulit Hesperiae in campis, tinxitque cruore 960 
Arva super, tumuitque amnis, dum gurgite mersat 

Arma, viros, phalerasque, et corpora quadrupedantum.!? 


And he drew up the wings of the cavalry and displayed 
Sertorius's standards on the Hesperian plains, and dyed 
the fields with gore; and the river swelled, drowning 
arms, men, and trappings, and the bodies of steeds. 


117 Monti Sabia 1997, 707. 

118 For a list, see Gaisser 2013, 106-07. On Pontano’s place in the tradition, see Monti 
Sabia 1983, esp. 51: “[Pontano] aveva, dunque, fatto rivivere nella letteratura latina del 
Quattrocento quei generi e quelle forme di poesia, che avevano caratterizzato la grande 
letteratura latina dell'età classica, ponendosi come continuatore di Virgilio e degli altri 
grandi poeti." 

119 Urania 5.959-62, in Pontano 1902, 176—77. Urania 5.962 echoes Met. 1.201: arma, viros, 
tabulas et corpora quadrupedantum. 
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The poem is a martial epic in two substantial sections of unequal length; the 
first (Met. 9) has 216 verses; the second (Met. ı1), 414. Each presents a major dra- 
matic event. In the first, it is the drowning of Pompey’s men in the river when 
the bridge collapses (Pontano refers to it in Urania 5.961-62, quoted above). 
In the second, it is a great conflagration that sweeps over the battlefield. The 
hero of both events is the warrior Pontius (presented as a remote ancestor of 
Pontanus himself), who undermines the bridge in Met. 9 and starts the fire 
with the help ofthe wind in Met. 11.120 

Pontano's presentation of both events, but particularly the fire, lives up to 
his description of Virgil’s treatment of Etna, showing “monstrous things that 
fill our ears and eyes and our mind too with amazement.” The whole account 
of the fire is both visually and emotionally exciting, but its climax is a descrip- 
tion of Etna. This, as scholars have noted, draws on the descriptions of both 
Virgil and Pindar, and is designed to emulate, and surpass, both, for it presents 
both phases of the eruption, first the Virgilian explosion of fire into the airand 
then the Pindaric torrents of lava.!?! 

The episode begins when Pontius throws a burning brand on the field and 
prays to Eurus to fan the flames (Met. 11.253-68). The result is immediate: 
an Etna-like explosion of fire, with a howling tempest, smoke rising up, and 
flames spread in every direction, “engulfing vegetation and men" ("simul absor- 
bens stirpesque virosque," Met. 11.276). The men try to flee, but cannot out- 
run the flames. Individual vignettes follow, describing a series of pathetic and 
horrible deaths, and rounded off with the verse: "Then a wheeling chasm of 
fire swallowed them up" (“mox raptos flammarum hausit circum acta vorago," 
Met. 1.356). The passage closes with the description of Etna—a description of 
the real Etna, we could say, that in many of its details matches the description 
of the fire at the beginning (Met. n. 357-71):122 


Ut cum Trinacriae campis de vertice summo 
Aetna vomit rapidos aestus, it turbine denso 


120 Met. 9.32-35: “[...] qui / prima puer Musis dedit ocia, moxque secutus / arma, tulit meri- 
tum primae legionis honorem, / Pontius, a quo etiam ducta est Pontana propago." The 
relation of Pontano to his hero is part of the succession theme in Antonius. Several of 
the heroes in the epic are named after members of the Neapolitan sodality, and Pontius's 
preeminence among them anticipates his descendant's leadership of the sodality. See 
Gaisser 2013, 14-15. 

121  Ferràu 1983, 26-27, and Monti Sabia 1997, 721-22. 

122 Cf. the description below with Met. 11.270-76. I agree with Monti Sabia 1997, 722, that the 
whole episode of the fire is inspired by Virgil’s Etna. 
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Sullatus coelo fumus, mox rumpit in auras 

Flamma furens, volitant rutilae per inane favillae, 360 
Post iactante noto agglomerans flectitque rotatque 

Huc illuc; ea lapsa faces iaculatur et altis 

Illisa arboribus silvas saltusque vagatur 

Incensos; ruit interea, mirabile visu, 

Flammarum torrens rapidus liquefactaque saxa 365 
Praecipitat, simul involvens stirpesque ferasque 

Tectaque pastoresque; furit Vulcanius amnis 

Per valles, per culta; ingens metus urget agrestes 

Vicinaeque suis diffidunt moenibus urbes; 

Haud aliter pavor invasit, fuga coepta per omnis 370 
Est acies. 


The first thing to notice is that Pontano has used Etna not by itself, but in a 
simile: "As when on the Trinacrian plains Etna pours out / scorching heat from 
its summit" (Met. 1.357-58). The comparandum, of course is the fire, but the 
simile has another reference as well. The turn comes in line 364 with “mirabile 
visu” (“an amazing sight!”). The exclamation gets our attention and pulls us 
more deeply into the description, which now moves in a direction not found in 
either Pindar or Virgil —into the human landscape. The torrent of flames from 
the volcano brings down the lava, which runs from the natural world down to 
houses and farms (Met. 11.365-70): 


At the same time catching up vegetation and beasts, 365 
houses and shepherds; the Vulcanian river rages 

through valleys and farms; great terror drives the country folk, 
and the cities nearby distrust the walls that protect them. 

Just so, fear attacked; all through the battle lines they 

started to flee. 370 


The second comparandum is fear (“pavor” Met. 11.369), like that of the country 
folk in the simile. Along with the conflagration itself, it has spread through the 
armies like the flames and lava of Etna. 

In his treatment of Etna Pontano imitates both Virgil and Pindar and sat- 
isfies the criteria of vividness and emotional power he set out in his critical 
discussion, but he has done more: he has brought the Etna passage into his 
own poem—not as a separate entity or a mere purple passage— but as an 
organic part of his work. He uses Etna not once but twice: first as the basis for 
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his account of the fire at the beginning of the episode, and then in a brilliant 
simile at the end that brings together the physical event and its effect on the 
minds of his characters. 
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Early Latin Virgils in the Colonial Americas 
(1520-1740) 


Andrew Laird 


The first ever written allusion to Virgil in the New World was in a letter Hernän 
Cortes sent from Mexico to Emperor Charles v in October 1520. The conquista- 
dor recounted how, even though his men wanted to abandon their campaign 
against the Aztecs, he had decided to renew the offensive, “reminding myself 
that fortune helps the bold” (*acordándome que siempre a los osados ayuda 
la fortuna")! That maxim came from a phrase used by Turnus in the Aeneid, 
when he was urging his men to advance on the Trojans (audentes fortuna iuvat, 
Aen. 10.284)? A variant of that expression would also be used in a Latin letter 
addressed to Philip 11 of Spain in 1561 by the indigenous rulers of Azcapotzalco, 
a native polity in the Valley of Mexico: 


Nunquam ne indis audendum cum principe, regeve aut imperatore? Imo 
vero, audendum quam maxime, ne extremae pusillanimitatis esse cre- 
damur, et si qua est animis insita timiditas est procul abigenda; audaces 
enim fortuna iuvat timidosque repellit.? 


Should Indians never dare to speak with a prince, king or emperor? On 
the contrary, we must so dare to the utmost, in order not to be believed 
cowardly in the extreme—and if there is any timidity ingrained in our 
mind we should drive it far away, since "fortune helps the bold and drives 
back the fearful." 


The last two words of the quotation here, timidosque repellit (“and drives back 
the fearful"), were not by Virgil, who had left the final line of Turnus's speech 


1 Cortés, Carta-Relaciön, Segura de la Sierra, 30 October 1520 (Cortés 1866, 142); translation in 
Pagden 1986, 145. “La fortuna ayuda a los osados" became proverbial in vernacular Spanish 
after being quoted in Fernando de Rojas's La Celestina (1499). 

2 Juan Luis de la Cerda in his commentary on Virgils Opera (1617), ad loc., remarked: "Quot 
huic germanae & cognatae sententiae?,’ citing, e.g, Ovid, Met. 10.586 and Fasti 2.782, and 
Terence, Phormio 203. 

3 Archive of the Indies, Seville Ms AGI-LM 1842, fol. 1". 
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unfinished. Nonetheless, it seems that the apocryphal version of the verse 
had already acquired enough currency to be quoted in Latin by Pedro Alonso 
Casco, on Aguirre's ill-fated Amazon expedition in 1560.^ More than two centu- 
ries later, the Venezuelan liberator Francisco de Miranda used the same adage 
in a letter he wrote from London in 1798.5 The recurrence of audentes fortuna 
iuvat in such a varied range of early modern American texts nicely illustrates 
the frequency with which Virgil's words and verses pervaded colonial writing. 
Direct quotation and emulation of the Roman author were in fact far more 
common than discussion, let alone exegesis, of his works. 

This essay is about "Virgils" in the Americas—poets who imitated the style 
of Virgil in their Latin compositions but who generally addressed themes quite 
remote from those of the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid. The treatment will 
be in two parts: the first will be devoted to missionaries and educators writ- 
ing in the initial wake of European colonization in the mid-1500s; the second 
to Jesuits or their associates in New Spain (as Mexico was known) from the 
end of the sixteenth century to the earlier 1700s, well before the expulsion of 
the Society of Jesus from all of Spain's territories in 1767.6 The conclusion will 
consider the extent to which there might be connections and communities 
between the disparate works surveyed here: having received little scholarly dis- 
cussion, these texts have always been considered independently of each other. 

The preponderance of material from New Spain in this chapter attests to the 
rich intellectual life of the viceroyalty, where the leading Jesuit colleges and the 
Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico could compete with many institu- 
tions in Europe. At the same time, humanist literature from New Spain has 
received particular attention from nineteenth- and twentieth-century Spanish 
and Mexican historians of scholarship, poetry, and the book.” As Latin poetry 


4 Simón 1942, 68. 

5 Miranda 1982, 224. 

6 Several substantial Latin epics published by Jesuit exiles from Brazil and Spanish America 
in the later eighteenth century, some of which are mentioned in the conclusion, are beyond 
the chronological scope of this chapter. These accomplished neoclassical imitations of Virgil 
included didactic works like the Brasilienses Aurifodinae (c. 1760) attributed to José Basilio 
da Gama, José Rodrigues de Mello's De rusticis Brasiliae rebus (1781), and Rafael Landívar's 
Rusticatio Mexicana (1781-1782), and heroic poems such as Francisco Javier Alegre's 
Alexandriad (published in the same volume as Alegre's translation of Homer's Iliad into 
Latin hexameters in 1776), José Manuel Peramás's De invento novo orbe (1777), and Diego José 
Abad's De Deo Deoque Homine heroica carmina (1780). See Kerson 1988 and 1990, Laird 2003 
and 2006, Brito Mariano 2010, Arbo and Laird 2015. 

7 Menéndez y Pelayo 1927, vol. 1; García Icazbalceta 1954; Osorio Romero 1979, 1980, 1983, 1990, 
1991a. 
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was composed all over the Americas throughout the colonial period, further 
imitations of Virgil are bound to emerge.® 


1 Latin Poetry, 1520-1580 


The first European poets in the Americas wrote in Latin.? They are little known 
today, and in their lifetimes they were more often recognized for other achieve- 
ments. The Umbrian Alessandro Geraldini (c. 1455-1524), for example, was 
an educator and diplomat who had travelled widely in Europe before he was 
appointed bishop of Santo Domingo on the Caribbean island of Hispaniola in 
1516. After reaching his Carribean diocese four years later, Geraldini composed 
several lyric poems.!® One of them, subsequently entitled Ode de Adventu 
Suo ad Terras Aequinoctii ("Ode on His Arrival in the Lands of the Equinox"), 
echoes a line from Virgil in the first two couplets (1-4): 


Per mare velivolum nostrae ultra sydera terrae 
Venimus incolumes. 

Sydera per coelum mutato currere vultu 
Undique conspicimus.! 


Over the sail-winged sea and beyond the stars of our own world, 
we have come unharmed. 

Stars coursing through a sky of altered appearance 
on all sides we observe. 


In Aeneid 1.224 Jupiter had been “observing from above the sail-winged sea 
and lands" (despiciens mare velivolum terrasque) along the shores of Libya 
after Aeneas and the Trojans had survived a storm at sea and arrived on the 
north African coast. 

Only a few years later, in the 1530s, Cristóbal Cabrera, who in his turn would 
become an influential churchman and Christian humanist, travelled to New 


8 Laird 2014 is the first attempt at a comprehensive survey of Latin literature from Latin 
America. 

9 According to Menéndez y Pelayo 1927, vol. 1, cxlix-cli, and Anderson Imbert 1963, 29-33, 
verse in Spanish was not produced in the New World until c. 1548. 

10  Geraldini1977 and Petersohn 1996. 

11  Geraldini 1631, 246. The text is edited in Kaiser 1972, 434-36. 
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Spain as a teenager in the 1530s.!? His epigrams about classical, patristic, and 
humanist authors are extant in manuscript, including one about Virgil:!8 


In Verg[ilium] 
Hic vates movet, oblectat, docet, vndique tersus. 
Dicendique [docet te] genus omne Maro. 


On Virgil 
This bard moves, pleases, teaches, everywhere he is neat. 
Maro [teaches you] every kind of expression. 


The word vates is an accolade, but Virgil is really praised as a model and pre- 
ceptor of eloquence: the capacity to move, teach, and please, being "correct" 
or "neat" ("tersus") and the genera dicendi ("styles of speech") are all primar- 
ily associated with rhetoric. Cabrera certainly appropriated some of Virgil's 
rhetorical devices in other works. His elegiac Dicolon icastichon, printed in 
Mexico City in 1540, characterized an Indian in need of baptism as "terque 
quaterque miser" (“three and four times wretched"), inverting the condition 
of the Trojans in Virgil (Aen. 1.94) who were terque quaterque beati (“three and 
four times blessed") because they died under their city's walls instead of per- 
ishing at sea. 

Cabrera wrote longer poems, including the Ecstasis (1548), an unusual work 
of vision literature, which exhibits some sustained and more complex debts to 
Virgil.'6 In an extended proem the poet lamented the time he had devoted to 
the pagan classics (39-43): 


sed non mutare priores 
Ex habitu mores, manibus monumenta prophana 40 
Non secus atque prius versantem, ficta legentem, 


12 Rodríguez (1998, 89-95, 101-05) describes Cabrera's translation of the Roman Tridentine 
Catechism into Spanish; Dandelet (2001, 144-45) notes his later standing in Rome. The 
Franciscan priest's formative years in New Spain, on the other hand, have prompted little 
comment from historians. 

13 Cabrera, Ms Vat. Lat. 1165, fols. 105-09; edited in Laird 2013, 209-15. 

14 Kallendorf 1989 is an indispensable examination of the central role of rhetoric in the 
Renaissance humanists' reception of Virgil. 

15 The Dicolon Icastichon—a leaf from a lost handbook on baptism, Manual de adultos 
(Mexico City, 1540), reproduced and discussed in García Icazbalceta 1954, 59—is edited 
and translated into English in Laird 2019, 84-85. 

16 Cabrera 1548, fols. 73'—77"; edited and translated in Laird 2017. 
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Carmina casta parum, lasciva poemata, nugas, 
Verborum ambages sectantem denique caecum. 


But not altering my former 
habitual ways, the monuments in my hands were profane 
just as they were when I went through them before, reading falsities, 
verses quite unchaste, lascivious poems, trifles, 
as I was in the end blindly following winding trails of words. 


This owes something to Virgil's characterization of Daedalus's labyrinth 
(Aen. 6.26—30): 


Veneris monumenta nefandae, 
hic labor: ille domus et inextricabilis error; 
magnum reginae sed enim miseratus amorem 
Daedalus ipse dolos tecti ambagesque resolvit, 
caeca regens filo vestigia. 30 


As a monument to infamous sex, 
here is the work: that dwelling and the inextricable maze; 
yet actually taking pity on the great love of the queen, 
Daedalus unraveled the building's tricks and winding trails, 
guiding [Theseus's] blind steps with a thread. 


The lexical correspondences suggest an affinity between the offensive mon- 
umenta of pagan literature and Daedalus's construction as a monument to 
Pasiphae's grotesque passion for the Cretan bull and Ariadne's illicit desire for 
Theseus. The narrative of the Ecstasis then begins with a brief sketch of the 
Indies (46-50), before the narrator starts to recount his vision—of God's wrath 
and of the punishment to be unleashed upon the people of Mexico. Virgil's 
description of Carthage at the start of the Aeneid had a comparable role as it 
led into an explanation of Juno's anger with the Trojans (Aen. 1.8, 11213). The 
poet of the Ecstasis puts himself in a distinctively American setting to witness 
the vision (Ecstasis 18-19): 


Sub fruticem quendam, quem Indi dixere magaeum, 
Tensus humi iaceo meditans resupinus ad umbram. 


Under a sort of bush, which the Indians have called a maguey, 
I lie stretched out on the ground meditating, reclining in the shadow. 
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The evocation of Eclogue 11-2, “patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi / silves- 
trem tenui Musam meditaris avena” (Recumbent under the cover of a spread- 
ing beech, you meditate upon your woodland Muse on a slender pipe), at first 
seems gratuitous. But Virgil repeated Eclogue 11 in the last verse of the Georgics 
(4.566) to indicate he was at a remove from Caesar’s momentous wars men- 
tioned in the preceding verses (4.560-62)— wars that, like the vision of judg- 
ment in the Ecstasis, connected earth and heaven. The enormity of Cabrera's 
vision is also conveyed by the poet's reaction to what he saw (Ecstasis 135-38): 


Isthic persistens occasum solis adusque 135 
Attonitus simulacra hominum variasque figuras 

Mirabar. Tunc visa mihi nunc nolo profari. 

Eloquar an taceam? 


Remaining there steadfast right until sunset, 

I was astounded by the images of men and various figures 

I wondered at. I do not wish to tell now of things I saw then. 
Should I speak or keep silent? 


The words and expressions shown in bold type above were used in very similar 
situations in the Aeneid: Aeneas was “astounded” (attonitus) at the apparitions 
of the Penates (3.172) and of Mercury (4.82); he had “wondered at” (miratur) 
the sight of the divine arms prepared by Vulcan (8.730); and he too hesitated 
about whether to "speak or be silent" (eloquar an sileam?) on hearing the dead 
Polydorus's voice (3.39). The original contexts of these terms from the Aeneid 
and Eclogues remain relevant to their redeployment in Cabrera's writing and 
refine its message for the reader who knows Virgil. 

The influence of the Aeneid on epics in the Americas was as extensive and 
foundational as it had been on those produced in Renaissance Europe.” At 
least two heroic poems were composed in Latin in the New World in the 1500s: 
the De gestis Mendi de Saa, published in Coimbra in 1563 and attributed to 
José de Anchieta de Llarena (1534-1597), and the Austriaca sive Naumachia, 


17  Inaddition to Kallendorf 1989 (cited above in note 14), Kallendorf 2014 reviews Italian 
humanist epic, while Zabughin 1921-1923 is a full exploration of Virgil in the Italian 
Renaissance. Quint (1993) and Kallendorf (2007) address Virgil's influence on texts from 
Europe and the Americas. Huidobro (2017) is alert to Virgilian currents not only in Alonso 
y Ercillas Araucana and but also in subsequent epics about the Araucanian wars pro- 
duced in Chile during the 1500s and early 1600s. Piera 1968 remains an essential study 
of vernacular epic from peninsular Spain, while Cascardi and Middlebrook (2012) and 
Cacho Casal and Choi (2019) offer some coverage of Spanish American vernacular epic. 
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which survives in an autograph manuscript completed in 1580 by Francisco 
de Pedrosa. Anchieta, a Spanish-born Jesuit missionary, was a major figure 
in Brazilian history who helped to found the city of Säo Paulo.!8 By contrast, 
most of what is known about Pedrosa comes from a letter dedicating his work 
to Philip 11 of Spain: the author had been teaching Latin for 28 years to ordi- 
nands attached to the cathedral of Guatemala City. In the letter he expressed 
the hope that some remuneration from the king might help him support his 
twelve children. 

The four books of Anchieta's De gestis Mendi de Saa—amounting to more 
than 3,000 verses—extolled the Portuguese governor general Mem de Sá's 
successful campaigns in Brazil in the 1550s, against both the pagan religious 
practices of the natives and the incursions of heretical French Protestants.!9 
Book 1 relates the accomplishments and death of Sá's son, Fernáo, in Brazil. 
The second book is devoted to Sá himself, who recounts how with the help of 
the Jesuits he established the aldeias or settlements of Säo Paulo, Sáo Tiago, 
Sáo Joäo, and Espírito Santo. Book 3 treats the wars with the Caeté Indians, 
whose ritual anthropophagy of the bishop of Bahia in 1556 had provoked the 
battle of Paraguaçu three years later: Sá was able to establish a truce and abol- 
ish cannibalism. The fourth and final book turns to the defeat of heresy, treat- 
ing the fall of the French fort in Rio de Janeiro. 

Anchieta's debt to Virgil is profound.?° His narrative of Sá's struggle to 
secure authority was designed to justify Portugal's advances in Brazil and exalt 
the role of the Jesuits, much as the Aeneid must have been conceived to legiti- 
mize the Augustan principate. The achievements of Anchieta's hero also take 
after those of Aeneas as well as of Christ himself. After the governor Sá defeats 
the Devil, he inclines the Indians to obey new laws, instructing them to live in 
settled communities (De gestis Mendi de Saa 2.1027—36):2! 


Principio, agrestes ut possint iure domare 

Imposito gentes, iussisque addicere Christi 

Imperat ex variis concurrant partibus heros, 

Littoribus curvis, campis silvisque relictis, 1030 
Aedificent novas aedes, nova moenia condant 

Collectae simul; et mores habitusque ferarum 


18 Abranches Viotti 1991. 

19 The edition of Cardoso 1970 is based on the editio princeps and early manuscripts. 

20 Valdivieso (2020) offers a detailed study of Virgilian reminiscences in the De gestis Mendi 
de Saa. 

21 McGinness 2014. 
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Exuere incipiant; ne per diversa vagentur 

Lustra, velut tigres, certis sine sedibus, omnes 

Lustrantes terras, et numquam certa tenentes 1035 
Oppida. 


In the beginning, in order to control these wild peoples 

by imposing laws upon them and to bind them to Christ's bidding, 
our hero ordered them to come together from different areas, 
leaving their curved shores, fields and forests, 

to build new homes and establish new walls 

once they were assembled, and their bestial ways and habits 

to start being forsaken: they should not wander over disparate 
wastelands, like tigers, without fixed abodes, 

coursing over every terrain, never having stable 

settlements. 


This passage is modelled on the description at the opening of the De inven- 
tione (and in other texts by Cicero) of how the first orator in remote antiq- 
uity developed the capacities of primitive humankind by bringing together 
people who had formerly roamed the countryside as hunter-gatherers.?? 
Missionaries invoked Cicero's sapiens or "sage" as a model for preachers who 
sought to convert the natives of the New World.?? At the same time Anchieta's 
hero has some resemblance to Aeneas, who was destined “to establish the city 
[...] and high walls of Rome" (conderet urbem [...] atque altae moenia Romae, 
Aen. 1.5-7). Virgil’s Saturn also “assembled and laid down laws for an untaught 
and scattered race" (is genus indocile ac dispersum |...| composuit legesque 
dedit, Aen. 8.316-22). In addition, the didactic tone of the passage quoted 
above recalls the start of Anchises' preceptive explanation of the cosmos and 
the origins of human life in the sixth book of the Aeneid (Aen. 6.724—26): 


principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentis 
lucentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra 725 
spiritus intus alit 


In the beginning, heaven and earth, the watery plains, 
and the gleaming sphere of the moon and Titan's stars 
were sustained by a spirit within. 


22 Cicero, Inv. Rhet. 1.2; cf. Cicero, De or. 1.8.33. 
23 Examples (including this passage) are discussed in Laird 2016, 124-29. 
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The use of recent historical events as a subject for heroic poetry was in line 
with the medieval legacy of carmina de gestis or chansons de geste—as sig- 
naled by Anchieta's title, De gestis Mendi de Saa. Numerous works in Latin and 
vernacular verse about the sea battle of Lepanto were in this vein: the clash 
of civilizations symbolized by John of Austria's defeat of the Ottomans had 
an epic quality that inspired a number of poetic compositions.?^ The Austrias 
Carmen published by Juan Latino, a professor of Latin in Granada who was of 
African origin, is an example that has received much recent attention.?5 The 
Austriaca sive Naumachia or “Austriad or the Sea Battle,” on the other hand, 
penned in Guatemala by Francisco de Pedrosa (c. 1540-1592) is still little 
known, although it is the longest poem on the theme, running to six books of 
4,000 hexameters.26 

While Juan Latino had followed Lucan's practice in excluding gods from his 
historical epic (the norm for carmina de gestis), Pedrosa involved pagan divini- 
ties in the action of his work, signaling a debt to the convention of the Aeneid. 
Allecto's role in the Austriaca, for instance, is comparable to the one she had 
in goading Virgil's Turnus, although here she uses flattery rather than terror to 
induce the Ottoman Selim to go into battle (Austriaca sive Naumachia 1.82-91): 


Incepto metuens ne absistere Turca 

Vellet, at Alecto in volucris conuersa figuram 

Quae sedet in bustis templorum ac lampades haurit, 

Concinit horrendum dictis affata tyrannum: 85 
"O genus armipotens, Othomano sanguine ducte, 

Quadruplici solum metuunt a cardine mundi 

Quem gentes; orbis totus tua clara trophaea 

Commemorat plenaeque tuo sunt nomine terrae. 

Quod cupis, id dicto citius fit, non mora, tibi 90 
Obstitit ulla manus regum" 


Fearing that abandonment of his enterprise would be the Turk's 
wish, Allecto, turning herself into the form of a bird 

which perches on temple tombs and drains away the light, 

sung out her address to the dread tyrant as follows: 


24 López de Toro 1950 and Wright et al. 2014; Vaccaluzzo 1909 remains a valuable study. 

25 Gates and Wolff 1998, Seo 20n, Martín Casares 2016. 

26 Biblioteca Nacional de España: Ms 3690. Existing discussions include Fernández de la 
Cotera Navarro 2003, Jiménez del Castillo 2016 and 2018, and Rigaux 2018, which consid- 
ers the poem in relation to its prose sources. 
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“Warlike leader of your race, sprung from Ottoman blood, 

you alone on all four corners of the earth are feared 

by all peoples; the whole world seeing your glorious triumphs 
commemorates them and all lands echo your name. 

What you yearn for is quicker done than said: nothing slows you down.’ 


For his part, the mythological Proteus who also features in Pedrosa’s poem 
behaves quite differently from the way he had in the Georgics (or the Odyssey 
for that matter), as he offers his prophecies to John of Austria without having 
to be tricked or coerced into doing so (Austriaca sive Naumachia 3 [unnum- 
bered lines, 478-82; fol. 42”]): 


Lubricus in voces Protheus sua dulcia linguae 

Plectra libens Musis plaudentibus undique solvit 

Fatidicus, “Veniet dux olim maximus” (inquit) 480 
“Progenies Carli magni fraterque Philippi 

Austriadumque domus decus est et gloria.” 


The slippery Proteus gave words, through his tongue's sweet 
lyre, of his own free will and to the Muses' applause on all sides: 
“A great leader will come one day,” the soothsayer said, 

“the progeny of Charles the Great and brother of Philip, 

pride and glory of the house of Austria." 


This figure must be influenced by the Proteus who had exhibited Christian 
sympathies in the Eglogae piscatoriae (“Fishermen's Eclogues") and the famous 
biblical epic De partu Virginis ("On the Virgin Birth"), both published in the 
1520s by the Neapolitan humanist poet Jacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530), whose 
works were well known in Spain. But Pedrosa affirmed that Virgil was his prin- 
cipal model: in the covering letter he wrote both in Spanish and in Latin to 
Philip 11, the poet expressed his wish that the Austriaca sive Naumachia should 
serve as a "Christian Virgil" for educational purposes." 


27 Pedrosa 1580, 4": "Suplico a V.M. servido de mandar imprimir esta obra [...] pues en los 
estudios puede servir de un Vergilio cristiano" (“I beg Your Majesty to have this work put 
into print [...] since it can serve for study as a Christian Virgil"); see further Rigaux 2018. 
Valdivieso (2020) gives a detailed examination of Pedrosa's emulation of Virgil. 
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The Society of Jesus, which had first reached Brazil in 1549, arrived in Peru in 
1568 and in New Spain in 1572, establishing a network of schools and colleges. 
The Jesuit curriculum, introduced in Mexico City by Vincenzo Lanuchi in the 
15708, would be formalized in 1599 as the Ratio studiorum (“System of Study”).28 
The Ratio gave pride of place to Virgil among verse authors and served as the 
foundation for most Latin writing in the Americas throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Another Jesuit professor in New Spain, Bernardino 
de Llanos, published the Poeticae institutiones (“Training in Poetry”) in Mexico 
City in 1605, a collection of classical and Christian Latin poetry from Europe 
designed for students of Latin verse composition.?? As well as excerpts from 
Virgil's own poetry, the anthology included exemplary pieces by his Christian 
imitators, from late antiquity to the Italian Renaissance, including the first 
book of Sannazaro's De partu Virginis; Jacopo Pontano's bucolic verses on the 
Nativity, In natalem Domini Bucolicum poemation, which were customized 
from Virgil's fourth "Messianic" eclogue; and one of Giulio Capilupi's Virgilian 
centos on the Virgin Mary. 

Llanos himself wrote bucolic dramas or dialogi for specific occasions.?? 
These are preserved in a manuscript that also incorporates, among many other 
texts, a group of eclogues by various authors.?! The two of these which are 
most classical in style—an excerpt from Pontano's Alcon and the anonymous 
Chronis—were of European origin.?? But the other poems in this group were 
composed in New Spain and exploit a specious Virgilian framework to address 
American or Jesuit themes: a group of three Eclogae factae ad Consilium 
Mexicanum ("Eclogues Produced for the Council of Mexico") (1585); three 
undated Eclogae de foelicissimi B.P. Azevedi et sociorum martyrio, ("Eclogues 
on the Martyrdom of the most fortunate Blessed Father Azevedo and his 
Companions"); and two hailing Don Luis Velasco the Younger, the viceroy of 
New Spain (1590). There are also two poems "On the Advances of the Mexican 


28  Duminoco (2000) collects recent discussions of the Ratio studiorum; Zambrano and 
Gutiérrez Casillas (1961, vol. 1, 504-26) gives information and sources for Lanuchi. Osorio 
Romero (1991, 18-19) considers Lanuchi's contribution to the development of humanism 
in New Spain. 

29 Osorio Romero (1980, 157-60) gives a synopsis of Llanos's anthology. 

30 Pro patris Antonii de Mendoza adventu in collegio Divi Ildephonsi, ed. Quifiones Melgoza 
(1975); Dialogus in adventu inquisitorum factus in collegio D[ivi] Ildephonsi, ed. Quiñones 
Melgoza (1982). 

31 Biblioteca Nacional de México Ms 1631, described in Osorio Romero 1979, 50-99. 

32 Suárez (2011) first identified the Alcon as Pontano's work; Laird (2018, 252) argues for an 
Italian provenance for the Chronis. 
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Youth in Literature” (De progressu in litteris mexicanae juventutis): the first is a 
prophecy put in the mouth of Proteus, the second an exchange between two 
bucolic characters, Dorilas and Lycon. 

All these shorter texts stray from the conventions of Virgil's Eclogues and 
test the boundaries of Latin pastoral. One of the pieces honoring Velasco is in 
elegiac couplets; and the second of the eclogues about Azevedo is an exchange 
between "Lusitania" and "Brasilicon" (other interlocutors in this collection 
have bucolic names). Even though the Mexican Council makes an unlikely 
subject for pastoral, the third composition on that theme brings Thyrsis and 
Corydon to the center of Mexico City. The two herdsmen, who can rely only on 
classical frames of reference, identify Christ as "Daphnis" and try to make sense 
of the religious images they encounter: 


Thyrsis: Ecce forum illic templa novo de marmore surgunt. 
Daphnis hic aedes. 

Corydon: O quid pictura fenestrae 
illa petit? Pastor labentem sustinet orbem, 
cogit oves baculo: pecudes ibi gramina carpunt. 


Thyrsis: Here is the main square, where temples of new marble are 
being built. 
This is the house of Daphnis. 
Corydon: What is the picture on the window 
getting at? A shepherd keeps the slipping world upright, 
he drives sheep with a staff, and there herds are grazing. 


Both Llanos's Poeticae institutiones and Pedro de Salas's Thesaurus poetarum 
("Treasure Store of Poets") (1641), a further teaching anthology that went 
through several printings, provided illustrative examples of intricate poetic 
forms.33 A baroque trend for composing acrostics, paromophrones, labyrinthi, 
and other kinds of figured verse in Latin from the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards may account for a general lack of narrative poetry in imitation of 
Virgil in Spanish America during the 1600s.?^ 

Anobvious exception wasthe cento. Bernardo Ceinos de Riofrío's Centonicum 
Virgilianum Monimentum (1680) remains a striking example, relating the 


33 Osorio Romero 1980, 157-77, 202-11. 

34 Erika Valdivieso has alerted me to some further original eclogues published in a collection 
entitled Floresta latina printed in Mexico City in 1623, and to the Mauritiad (Amsterdam: 
Joannes Maire, 1647), a 12-book Latin epic celebrating Johan Maurit's achievements in 
Dutch Brazil. The author was Maurit's chaplain, the Flemish clergyman Franciscus Plante 
who was in Brazil from 1633 to 1644. 
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celebrated apparitions of the Virgin Mary of Guadalupe before a native 
Mexican, Juan Diego, in 1531. The Virgin's image—still on view in the Basilica 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico City—was supposed to have appeared on 
Juan Diego's cloak when the Indian unfolded it to show the Bishop of Mexico 
the flowers which the Virgin had provided to prove the truth of his story. The 
story was relayed by Riofrío in 365 verses, each of which was a complete hex- 
ameter or a combination of hemistichs recycled from Virgil's oeuvre.?° Thus 
the first line of the Centonicum— "Iam redit et Virgo redeunt Saturnia regna" 
(“Now even the Virgin returns, now the kingdoms of Saturn return") —comes 
from the "Messianic" Eclogue 4.5, and is followed in verses 2-4 by Eclogue 6.38 
and Georgics 1.5-6. The centonist could only use proper names from Virgil: 
hence the invocation of the Tyrians in the fifth verse (et vos o coetum Tyrii, 
celebrate faventes, Aen. 1.735). Riofrío used marginal notes to explain the signi- 
fications of these Virgilian names in the Guadalupan story on the many occa- 
sions when they were not obvious. The poet's practice bears out the theory in 
his prose preface where he quoted Isidore of Seville's definition of the cento as 
“material arranged according to the verses, and verses arranged according to 
the material" (materia conposita secundum versus, et versibus secundum mate- 
riam concinnatis, Etymolog. 1.39.26). 

An original Latin silva of 184 hexameters by Bartolomé Rosales heralded 
Riofrío's work. This was published in the same 1680 volume: Aulica Musarum 
Synodus Crisis Appollinea in Laudem Authoris ("The Courtly Synod of Muses: 
An Apolline Judgment in Praise of the Author"). The poem stages Mercury's 
arrival at the abode of the Muses: he has come to tell Apollo about his pro- 
phetic dream, in which a phantom (praesens Imago) spoke to him as follows 
(Aulica Musarum Synodus 84-88): 


En ego, qui quondam Latio monumenta reliqui, 

Quique duces cecini, diri Phrygia agmina belli, 85 
Tempora cui cinxit circum Parnasica laurus, 

Quem totus miris extollit laudibus Orbis, 

Quem decus ipsa suum veneratur Roma Maronem. 


Lo, I am he who once left monuments for Latium, 

and who sang of the leaders, of the Phrygian columns in grim war, 
whose brow was crowned with the laurel of Parnassus, 

whom the whole world extols with wondrous praises, 

whom Rome herself reveres as her own glory, Maro. 


35 Laird (2007) examines Riofrio’s cento in its historical and literary-historical context. 
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The phrase “ego qui quondam" (“I am he who once”) is in the first verse 
of the spurious incipit to the Aeneid, and *duces cecini" ("I sang of leaders") 
comes from the epitaph that the Roman poet was believed to have composed 
for himself. The speaker emphasizes that he really is Virgil, and explains that 
he has been brought back to life (Aulica Musarum Synodus 104-11): 


Haud quidquam reputes aliud, quam carmina fantem 

Memet Virgilium, cuius resonare Camaenam 105 
Nunc iterum sic fata iuvant, supremaque Divum 

Numina grata novae praestant spiramina vitae. 

Nunc iterum toto celebrandus in orbe poeta 

Pulchrior exurgo, faciesque reficta refulget. 

Nunc et in orbe novo resonat romana Thalia 10 
Quae redimita rosis Indis caput extulit undis. 


You should not deem it to be any other singing these verses 

than myself, Virgil, whose Muse resounds 

now once again with the fates' support, and whom the highest divine 
powers provide with the welcome breath of a new life. 

Now once again as a poet to be celebrated all over the world, 

I rise, all the finer, and my features, refashioned, shine once more. 
Now in a new world too, Roman Thalia sounds again, 

who, garlanded with Indian roses, has raised her head from the waves. 


Mercury recounts all this in turn to Apollo, explaining that after Plotius and 
Varius prevented the Aeneid from being burnt at Virgil's own bidding, the waters 
of a “cold river" ("frigidus amnis") —the meaning of “Riofrío” in Spanish—will 
save the work from any future flames, so that the poet could be revived in 
the Americas. 

Riofrío's Centonicum Virgilianum Monumentum was a remarkable technical 
feat, and it may well have triggered the production of several Latin verse pan- 
egyrics and epics in New Spain over the course of the following century, some 
of which gave prominence to the Mexican Virgin of Guadalupe.86 At least 
three of them made this story their principal subject. The first of these poems, 
the Guadalupe (1724) by José Antonio de Villerías y Roelas, a lay poet and law- 
yer educated at the Royal University of Mexico, will be considered here. Later 


36  See,eg. Landívar Rusticatio Mexicana 1212-23, 38-56. The Virgin is invoked in the clos- 
ing verses of Alegre's Alexandriad at 4.578-86, and at the climax of Abad's De Deo Deoque 
Homine at 42.613-29. See note 6 above. 
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in the eighteenth-century Jesuit Francisco Javier Alegre produced his Lyrica 
quaedam et Georgica etiam in Americanum portentum Mariam Virginem de 
Guadalupe (“Some Lyrics and also Georgics on the American Portent, the 
Virgin Mary of Guadalupe"), which are now lost. Alegre's contemporary and 
confrere, Andres Diego de la Fuente, would publish the Guadalupana Beatae 
Mariae Virginis Imago (“The Guadalupan Image of the Blessed Virgin Mary”) 
in Italy in 1773.3” This rendering into Latin verse of the canonical accounts of 
the Virgin’s apparitions is beyond the chronological scope of the present dis- 
cussion, but in his closing lines Fuente called for a writer capable of treating a 
subject even grander than that of Virgil’s heroic theme: 


Exoriatur, amem, nostris his vocibus actus 

Qui queat Historiam late conscribere magnam 
Quique velit, Virgo quanta hic miracula patret 
Pangere, & istius memoret preconia laudis, 
Materiä longè Aeneidos superante cothurnum. 


I would love someone to arise, prompted by my words, 

who would be able to write the great history in detail and 

who would want all the miracles the Virgin has here accomplished 
to be set forth, and broadcast her praise for posterity— 

with a subject far surpassing the drama of the Aeneid. 


These verses are significant because Andres Diego probably knew Villerias y 
Roelas’s prior epic about the Virgin of Guadalupe, which drew innovatively 
from Virgil.38 

The first of the four books of Villerias’s Guadalupe relates that the Virgin 
Mary obtains God's permission to offer Mexico her protection through the 
empire of the Spaniards, thus mirroring the reassurance of Virgil's Jupiter to 
Venus that he had granted Aeneas's descendants an "empire without end" 
(imperium sine fine, Aen. 1.279). In accordance with the Guadalupan legend, 
Villerías's Virgin instructs the Indian Juan Diego to ask the bishop to build her 
temple. But a new dimension is added to the traditional story: both the infernal 
Pluto and Tonanthis, a demonic figure based on the Aztec goddess Tonantzin, 
conspire to thwart her plans by ousting the Spaniards in order to prevent the 


37 Fuente 1971. This was the first original Latin epic to be published by a Spanish American 
in Europe. 

38  Villerias’s Guadalupe was known to the Jesuit Latin authors of Fuente's generation from 
New Spain: Laird 2006, 21, 80, 261. 
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Christian faith from taking root in Mexico. The story of the Guadalupe, like 
that of the Aeneid, thus operates on the mortal and divine plane, as celestial 
and infernal agents vie to determine the course of human affairs. 

Virgilian devices and topoi are ubiquitous throughout.?? In Book 1, a syn- 
copated narrative of the Spanish conquest (1.67-98) highlights Cortés as “one 
who endured countless perils on land and sea” (“Ille exantlatis terrae pontique 
periclis / innumeris," Guadalupe 1.78-79), a remark that aligns the conquista- 
dor with Aeneas who was “one frequently hurled about on land and on the 
deep" (multum ille et terris iactatus et alto, Aen. 1.3).*? The events of the Noche 
triste, in which the Spaniards suffered great losses when they escaped from 
Aztec Tenochtitlan (1.83-92), are also rehearsed before Villerías's historical 
adumbration gives way to this striking adynaton (Guadalupe 1.99102): 


Denique quid narrem, gracili quid carmine pandam 

Bellantum portenta virum, quae dicere abunde, 100 
Aut celebrare queat minime vox aenea famae 

Quae centum variis resonat levis undique linguis? 


What then am I to recount? How am I to set out in simple verse 

the ominous fortunes of men at war, which can barely be told in full 
or be celebrated by the bronze voice of the renown 

which readily resounds on all sides in a hundred varied tongues? 


Virgil's disavowal to Maecenas of his ability to convey everything in verse even 
if he had “a hundred tongues and a hundred mouths and a voice of iron" (lin- 
guae centum sint oraque centum | ferrea vox, Georg. 1.42—43), echoed in the pro- 
fession of the Sibyl to Aeneas (Aen. 6.625-26) that she was unable to rehearse 
the verdicts and punishments in hell, is the most prominent of several formu- 
lations from the Aeneid worked into these verses by Villerías.*! But “vox aenea" 
("bronze voice") in this passage of the Guadalupe could also refer to Virgil him- 
self, as a poet of war: even the Roman poet's "Aenean voice" would be unable 


39 Laird (2010) examines other debts to Virgil in Villerías's Guadalupe. 

40 The parallel is noted in Osorio Romero 1990b, 266 note 15. The participle “exantlatis” 
(exantlo is a variant of exanclo) might connote the Atlantic Ocean traversed by Cortés. 

41 Cf. Fama in Aen. 4.183: tot linguae, totidem ora sonant (“so many tongues, so many mouths 
sound out"). "Bellantum portenta virum" is a sonic and thematic evocation of Belli portae 
("gates of War") in Aen. 1.294 and 7.607. 
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to tell such a tale of epic “renown” (“famae”) as it reverberated in the hundred 
different native languages spoken all over the Valley of Mexico.*? 

Though they constitute a very different story, numerous episodes, events, 
and personages in the Guadalupe have analogues and antecedents in the 
Aeneid. Virgil's characterization of the snake-wielding Allecto (Aen. 7.323-30, 
350—51), for instance, informs the brief description of Tonanthis interjected by 
the poet in the midst of a speech she makes to Pluto (Guadalupe 1.393-97):*? 


Quid nunc? quid talia cernens 
praestolare, pater? (Primum est sic orsa frementi 
voci furens, spiransque incendia saeva Tonanthis) 395 
quid superest nobis? Quo Iupiter amplius optat 
mittere? 


“What now? What, now you see all this, 
do you expect, father?" (This was what was first said in a growling 
voice by cruel Tonanthis, raging and breathing fire) 

“What remains for us? Where further does Jupiter choose 
to send us?" 


The association is appropriate because Tonantzin was a name for the origi- 
nal Mexican goddess called Cihuacoatl, “Woman Snake.’ At the same time 
Tonanthis's words in this passage follow the template of the complaint to 
Turnus made by Juturna: "What now can your sister do to help you? What 
remains for me after what I've endured?” (quid nunc te tua, Turne, potest ger- 
mana iuvare? aut quid iam durae superat mihi?, Aen. 12.872—73). Juturna was 
also an autochthonous divinity bereft of hope after striving unsuccessfully 
against fate's designs for her country. 

The role of ecphrasis in the Guadalupe illustrates the manner in which the 
poem conjoins imitation of Virgil and of other European literary models with 
the use of Mexican sources. There is a description of the paintings shown to 
Pluto and Tonanthis by Atlas when they make a visit to his dwelling in the Lake 
of Mexico. The murals show the history of the Aztecs: their original migra- 
tion to the region, the foundation of their city presaged by the omen of an 


42  INALI (2005) estimates that 63 indigenous languages are spoken in Mexico today, but that 
figure is in practice much greater, given that the variants of some languages are not always 
mutually intelligible, so that they could be considered as languages in their own right. 

43 Laird (2010, 228-29) suggests further sources for this speech. 
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eagle fighting a snake (cf. Aen. 11.751-58), and the succession of its rulers from 
Acamapichtli onwards. The description ends with a presentation of the fate of 
the last of them, Montezuma 11, who is portrayed first in all his luxury, before 
his disgraceful death is represented. 

Like the ecphrasis of the pictures of the Trojan war on the walls of the 
Carthaginian temple in Book 1 of the Aeneid, this interlude in the Guadalupe 
serves as a mise-en-abyme, providing a back story to the main action that takes 
place a decade after Tenochtitlan fell to the Spaniards. There are further con- 
nections: Aeneas's mournful reaction to the picture of the killing and ransom- 
ing of Hector is paralleled by the unhappiness of Pluto and Tonanthis at seeing 
the final image of Montezuma's downfall because it bears on their own misfor- 
tune as well. In addition, the reaction of the pair to that sight— "Together they 
turned away their eyes" ("avertere oculos pariter" Guadalupe 2.222)—echoes 
Pallas Athene's refusal to heed the supplication of the Trojan women which 
preceded Hector's death in the picture on the Carthaginian temple: diva solo 
fixos oculos aversa tenebat ("The goddess turned away, her eyes fixed to the 
ground,” Aen. 1.482). Finally both Virgil and Villerías based these descriptions of 
imagined artworks on literary sources. The depictions of the "battles of Ilium in 
order" (Iliacas ex ordine pugnas, Aen. 1.456) beheld by Aeneas did adhere to the 
sequence of events narrated in the Iliad.** The details of Mexican history given 
in this ecphrasis of the Guadalupe seem to have been drawn from Fray Juan 
de Torquemada's Monarchia indiana (1615), as Villerías follows the Franciscan 
chronicler's testimony in referring to Huitzilopochtli, the first divine leader 
of the Aztecs, as “Mexitli.”*? Other colonial authors treated the succession of 
rulers from Acamapichtli to Montezuma. Classical exempla characterized all 
these figures as model princes in Carlos de Sigüenza y Góngora's Theatro de 
virtüdes políticas, which was published in Mexico City in 1680.46 That work is 
likely to have inspired this section of the Guadalupe: the apparent references 
to Mexican glyphs serving as captions for the pictures signal this, hinting that 
the sources for Villerías's ecphrasis were textual in nature.?7 


44 See esp. Aen. 1.466-93: even the final mention of Memnon and Penthesilea (1.489-93), 
who were absent from the conventional text of the Iliad, was an allusion to continuations 
of the poem in the epic cycle, which would have been known to Virgil. 

45 Torquemada 1983, vol. 1, 402 (Book 3, chap. 23): “[El] dios principal que ellos trajeron, 
el cual tenía dos nombres, el uno Huitzilopuchtli y el otro Mexitly" ("The principal god 
[the Mexicans] brought, which had two names, one was Huitzilopochtli and the other 
Mexitli"); cf. Torquemada 1983, vol. 3, 218 (Book 8, chap. 11). 

46 Andrews 2007 and Adorno 2019. 

47 Guadalupe 2134-35: "Hinc species tardi, rudibus descripta figuris, / panditur adven- 
tus" (“Next a view of their delayed arrival is revealed, described in crude figures"); 
Guadalupe 2169-71: "Post aliquas ergo rixarum nempe priorum / descriptas tabulas, 
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Most of the fourth book of the Guadalupe is devoted to the miraculous por- 
trait of the Virgin. In some important respects the image has a role in the work 
that corresponds to that of the shield received by Aeneas in the Aeneid. Both 
artefacts are fashioned by divine powers, and both hold a significance for the 
future which is unknown to those who behold them in the story of each poem. 
The shield offers a proleptic vision of Roman history to be savored by Virgil's 
audience but which was lost on Aeneas; while the miraculous image of the 
Virgin had a far-reaching historical significance for Villerias and his contem- 
poraries in New Spain—a significance that the Bishop of Mexico and others 
beholding it in the story could not yet comprehend. Both the shield forged 
by Vulcan and the divine imago of the Virgin defy description: for Virgil the 
“construction of the shield was un-narratable” (clipei non enarrabile textum, 
Aen. 8.625); for Villerias the Guadalupan image presents a similar challenge 
(Guadalupe 4.92-93): 


Nec narrare satis, Nymphae, nisi talia dignis 
versibus ornantur, meritoque legantur honore. 


Nor is narration enough, Nymphs, unless such things are worthily 
furnished with verses, and are to be read with the esteem they deserve. 


Homers shield of Achilles had been the obvious precedent for Aeneas's shield, 
for all that the latter was a radical departure from the Iliad. Villerías's ecphrasis 
of the miraculous likeness of the Virgin (4.180—227), on the other hand, does 
not employ phrasing or thematic elements recognizable from any literary 
model (Guadalupe 4385-88): 


Hic modice erigitur tenerae statura puellae 185 
textilis in medium campi, paullumque decenter 

flexa caput, refugit faciem ne incondita faedet 

sutura, extremas quae partes nectit utrinque. 


Here the position of the tender maiden is delicately set 
to the middle of the woven surface, slightly and suitably 


rectus contexitur ordo induperatorum, sub quo cujusque leguntur / res gestae" ("After 
some doubtless earlier conflicts were described on some panels, the correct order of rul- 
ers is worked in, under each one of which are to be read their achievements"). Sigüenza's 
accounts of the princely virtues of the Aztec rulers were the legends for their individual 
statues, inserted in the niches of the temporary triumphal arch which was erected to 
honor the incoming viceroy of New Spain in 1680. 
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turning her head, to avoid marring of her features by unintended 
stitching which binds the two parted sections together. 


This physical description of the way the subject of the picture is positioned in 
relation to a visible vertical seam which joins the fabric of the actual artwork is 
remarkably accurate. The fidelity of the iconographic description that follows 
further indicates that the painting in the Basilica of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
was the source for this ecphrasis. The absence of overt Virgilian imitation in 
this crucial final section of the Guadalupe also reveals that the sustained emu- 
lation of Virgil in the first three books had never been a necessary recourse for 
Villerias, but a deliberate artistic choice. 

José Mariano de Iturriaga composed a short epic of 805 verses in 1740 to 
commemorate the second centenary of the Society of Jesus.* The twentieth- 
century Mexican scholar Gabriel Méndez Plancarte first conferred the title of 
La californiada, or Californiad, on this poem.^? Iturriaga did give a description 
of California (10-24), subscribing to the traditional etymology of its name as 
a derivation from calida fornax: “from the scorching heat of Titan with which 
[the island] constantly burns, it is named California” (“calido Titanis ab aestu / 
quo flagrat assiduo California nomine dicta," 11-12). The territory, however, is 
the setting for only the last part of the work (781-805). The real subject is the 
Milanese Jesuit missionary Gianmaria Salvatierra (1648-1717). As the proem 
reveals, this is an imaginative account of Salvatierra's religious visions and 
the divine machinations which led him to convert the region's inhabitants to 
Christianity (Californiad 1—3): 


Jesuadem modulor, raptus qui ad tecta Tonantis 1 
obtinuit Stygio palmas ex hoste, subacta 
numinis imperio California origine gente. 


48 This information is supplied in the author's incipit in Spanish, transcribed and discussed 
in Navarro Antolín 2019, 24. Pace Schaffenrath 2015, 68-69, which is a brief notice of 
Iturriaga's poem: the work was not published but remained in manuscript; it was more 
celebratory than defensive; and it was always conceived as a self-contained text. The 
poem was concluded in 1740, more than 20 years before tensions between the Jesuits and 
the Spanish crown came to a head in the 1760s, and even longer before the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus in 1773. The later elegiac coda, quoted below, was also added before 
the Jesuits were expelled from New Spain in 1767. 

49 This is attested in Castro Pallares 1979, 5. There are three editions: Osorio Romero 1979, 
Castro Pallares 1979, and Navarro Antolín 2019, the latter two with commentary. The title 
of Californias was given currency in English by another misleading summary of the text 
in IJsewijn 1990, 297. 
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I sing of a Jesuit, who, borne up to the abode of the Thunderer, 
won palms from a Stygian foe, subjecting to the 
authority of divine power the original race of California. 


The highlighted words show that the structure of the opening sentence follows 
that of Aeneid 11-2 (Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris | Italiam, 
fato profugus, Laviniaque venit), while modulor (cf. Eclogues 5.14 and 10.51) is 
substituted for cano. "Tonantis" (“of the Thunderer") here refers to the Christian 
God, but its placing at the end of the first verse has a significant correspondent 
in Statius's Achilleid, where the epithet had designated Jupiter (Ach. 1.1-3): 


magnanimum Aeaciden formidatamque Tonanti 1 
progeniem et patrio vetitam succedere caelo, 
diva, refer. 


Of the high-spirited son of Aeacus, feared by the Thunderer 
as his offspring and forbidden to ascend to his father's heaven, 
Goddess, do tell. 


The marked resemblance to the start of a classical epic about the young Achilles 
in the programmatic opening of Iturriaga's text about the mythical formation 
of a Christian hero has never been noted, but it exemplifies the interweaving of 
reminiscences of Virgil with other classical and Christian sources throughout 
this composition. 

Following the proem, the narrative falls into three parts.5° In the first, 
Salvatierra is taken up to Heaven where an angel shows him California being 
ruled by the Devil (Daemon). God convenes a celestial council to debate 
whether or not the Californians should be released, and the Virgin Mary deter- 
mines that Salvatierra is to be entrusted with the task. The second section has 
the Devil assemble the forces of evil, prompting the viceroy of New Spain to 
oppose the Jesuits' endeavors, until in his dreams the viceroy is commanded 
by God to change his mind. The third and final section relates Salvatierra's 
arduous journey by land and by sea—on a ship adorned with pictures illus- 
trating the achievements and travails of the Jesuit Society— before he reaches 
California to an enthusiastic welcome from the inhabitants. 

Though it is less ambitious than the Guadalupe, the poem about Salvatierra 
makes similar use of conventions derived from the Aeneid: heavenly and 
infernal councils, supernatural interventions in human affairs, ecphrases, 


50 Castro Pallares 1979, 23; cf. Navarro Antolin 2019, 37. 
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catalogues, even a storm at sea. Moreover, Virgil's own sphragis to the Georgics 
is another prominent source (Georg. 4.559-66): 


haec super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam 

et super arboribus, Caesar dum magnus ad altum 560 
fulminat Euphraten bello victorque volentes 

per populos dat iura viamque adfectat Olympo. 

illo Vergilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Parthenope studiis florentem ignobilis oti, 

carmina qui lusi pastorum audaxque iuventa, 565 
Tityre, te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi. 


Thus of the care of fields, of cattle, I used to sing, 

and of trees too, while great Caesar near the deep 

Euphrates thundered in war and, as a conqueror, to willing 
peoples gave laws, and made his way to Olympus. 

At that time I, Virgil, was sustained by sweet 

Parthenope and flowered in pursuits of unimpressive recreation; 
I played the songs of shepherds, and boldly in my youth, 

Tityrus, sang of you, under the cover of a shady beech. 


Those verses are pointedly recalled in the elegiac colophon which Iturriaga 
later added to his hexameter narrative: 


CANEBAM 


Haec quondam cecini primaevo flore iuventae, 
dum superas cuperet spiritus ire vias. 

At nunc Pieridum non me conscendere templum 
Permittit senio facta senecta gravis. 

Tunc mihi mollis erat facilisque ad carmina vena; 
arida iam canis non mea vena fluit. 


I USED TO SING 


These things once I sang in the first flower of youth 
for as long as my spirit yearned to follow higher paths. 
But now my ascent to the temple of the Muses is not 
allowed by an old age which weakness has made heavy. 
Then my vein of talent ran smoothly and ready for poems; 
That vein of mine, now parched with grey years, flows no longer. 
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In addition, the phrase “youth in first flower” occurs in Virgil (primaevo flore 
iuventus, Aen. 7.162; cf. 8160). Iturriaga’s coda also seems to have been con- 
ditioned by the incipit to the Aeneid long attributed to Virgil, "I am he who 
once [...]" (ille ego qui quondam [...]) and by his supposed epitaph: Mantua 
me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc / Parthenope; cecini pascua rura duces 
("Mantua brought me to life, Calabria snatched me away / Now Parthenope 
holds me: I sang of pastures, farms, leaders"). Despite the avowal that he no 
longer has the capacity to compose poetry, José Mariano de Iturriaga thus pres- 
ents himself as a Vergilius personatus, more explicitly and more emphatically 
than any of his known predecessors in the Americas. 


3 Conclusions 


The works reviewed above constitute a rather discrepant and scattered body 
of literature: it is important to recognize that their authors, for the most part, 
were not in dialogue with each other. Geraldini's odes, the eclogues of Llanos 
and his students, and the epics of Pedrosa, Villerías, and Iturriaga were not 
printed until the end of the twentieth century. They only had very limited 
circulation, if they circulated at all, in manuscript. Moreover, even though 
Cabrera's Ecstasis and Anchieta's De gestis Mendi de Saa were published in 
Spain and Portugal respectively, neither had any diffusion in the Americas. 
The Jesuit Bernardo Ceinos de Riofrío's Centonicum Virgilianum Monimentum 
(incorporating Rosales's Aulica) alone was printed in New Spain, and so would 
have been known to Villerías y Roelas and probably to Iturriaga. 

Apparent resemblances between the ways the longer narrative poems build 
on the Aeneid—in their characterizations of Proteus and Fama, their adapta- 
tions of ecphrasis, and use of the divine and mortal planes—can be explained 
by the availability and influence of biblical epic, especially the De partu 
Virginis which, along with Sannazaro's Christian pastoral poetry, went through 
well over a hundred reprints in the century that followed its publication. There 
are some notable convergences between Villerías's Guadalupe and Iturriaga's 
epyllion about Salvatierra: the intercession of the Virgin Mary to save a hea- 
then Indian population, the threat of diabolical sabotage, and culmination in 
a joyful triumph. These convergences, however, are more likely to have been a 
consequence of Jesuit ideology than of Villerías's direct literary influence on 
Iturriaga, although the latter possibility cannot not be ruled out. 

Irrespective of whether they are presented as epic or pastoral composi- 
tions, all the works considered here draw from the Eclogues, Georgics, and 
Aeneid alike. For these authors, just as for their sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century counterparts in Europe and just as it had been for Virgil, imitation 
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was a matter of engaging with an individual model rather than discriminating 
between genres.5! Each of the poets establishes an independent relationship 
with Virgil: Geraldini, Cabrera, Anchieta, Pedrosa, Rosales, and (needless to 
say) Riofrío make use of Virgil's diction, eliciting more or less awareness of the 
context of its original provenance. Villerías and Iturriaga were also inspired 
by the grander poetic design and narrative structure of the Aeneid. Villerías's 
Guadalupe is bound to strike readers as the most proficient imitation of Virgil 
simply because it is subordinated to an independent and original artistic 
design. 

Finally, the first American imitations of Virgil share another characteristic: 
all of them are colored by the historical situation of their authors. In contrast 
to poems like Petrarch's Africa or Maffeo Vegio's Argonautica, they are not 
primarily concerned with Greco-Roman historical or mythological subjects. 
Instead they address a recent past, and most of the examples from the 1500s 
draw from personal experience. The same trend is evident in many vernacular 
epics produced in Iberia and the Americas during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, such as Camóes's Lusiads, the cycle of Araucana poems from 
Chile, and Gaspar Pérez de Villagra's Historia de la Nueva México. As Frank 
Pierce observed more than 50 years ago, it was Virgil (and also Lucan) who 
inspired the combination of fábulas with historical material in the literature of 
the Spanish Golden Age.52 

This tendency distinguishes the first Latin Virgils of the Americas from their 
far better-known epic successors who wrote at the end of eighteenth century. 
Rafael Landívar's Rusticatio Mexicana and Diego José Abad's De Deo Deoque 
Homineque heroica carmina were not carmina de gestis. Nor were Francisco 
Javier Alegre's Alexandriad and José Manuel Peramás's Columbus epic, De 
invento novo orbe, as they treated events that had taken place centuries before 
they were composed. In contrast to their antecedents from the earlier colonial 
period, these later neoclassical Virgilian epics do make up a unified corpus. 
Many exhibit knowledge of ancient Greek literature that had been incorpo- 
rated into Jesuit curricula in the mid-1700s; most of them were swiftly pub- 
lished, and their authors knew and engaged with each other, as they were all 
united in exile. But that is another story.53 


51 Rosenmeyer 2006. 

52 Pierce 1968. Blanco 2013 is a recent contextualization of Pierce's work. 

53 I would like to thank Sofia Guthrie and Erika Valdivieso for many useful suggestions and 
corrections. This chapter is appreciatively dedicated to Craig Kallendorf, whose work has 
long been a model for my own attempts at imitatio. 
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8 
Virgil and Roman Musical Theater 


Timothy J. Moore 


Virgil has had a distinguished career in musical theater of the modern world.! 
Monteverdi and Gluck’s Orpheus operas, Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, and 
Berlioz’s Les Troyens are only the most famous of numerous works for the 
musical stage inspired by Virgil’s poems.? That the tradition of performing 
Virgil on stage musically goes back to antiquity is certain. Less clear are the 
details of what such musical performances entailed. In this essay I review our 
evidence for theatrical performances of Virgil’s texts in antiquity, with a view 
to what role music played in those performances. The evidence leaves open 
the possibility of various kinds of musical and nonmusical performances but 
points most clearly to dramatic performances of all or part of the Eclogues in 
which actors intoned without accompaniment but were interrupted by musi- 
cal interludes, and to passages of the Aeneid performed as pantomime. (We 
have no evidence for performances of the Georgics on the ancient stage.?) 
I also include here more speculative assessments of where musical interludes 
might have occurred in performances of the Eclogues and what a pantomime 
performance of part of the Aeneid might have sounded like. 


1 Eclogues 


Theatrical presentation of the Eclogues appears to have begun almost immedi- 
ately after they were written and quite likely continued throughout antiquity. 
The evidence is as follows: 


1. The Life of Virgil preserved in Donatus's commentary, a revision of Suetonius's 
life of the poet,* includes a section dedicated to the first presentation of each 


1 Mythanks to Rebecca Sears and to the editors of this volume, especially Steve Oberhelman. 
Deepest gratitude to Craig Kallendorf, to whom I owe much. 
C£. Tarrant and Ziolkowski 2014. 
Orpheus, whose story would seem most promising of all those in the Georgics for panto- 
mime, is included in Lucian’s list of stories pantomime dancers should know (Salt. 51) but not 
in Molloy’s list of known pantomime roles (1996, 277-81). 

4 Onthe questions surrounding what should be attributed to Suetonius and what to Donatus, 
see Baldwin 1983, 385-94, and Stok 2014. 
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of Virgil’s three poems. Of the Eclogues the life reports: Bucolica eo successu 
edidit, ut in scaena quoque per cantores crebro pronuntiarentur (“The Bucolics 
he made public? with such success, that they were also frequently enunciated 
on the stage by cantores,” 26). In scaena assures us that per cantores crebro pro- 
nuntiarentur refers to performances in a theater. 

It is possible that Donatus/Suetonius refers to simple recitation, with the 
plural cantores meaning that individual performers recited the poem or parts 
of it on multiple occasions. Suetonius cites a precedent for such a recitation 
in front of a large audience by the second-century BCE grammarian Quintus 
Vargunteius: Annales Ennii [...] certis diebus in magna frequentia pronuntiabat 
(‘He used to recite the Annales of Ennius [...] on established days with a lot of 
people present,” Gram. 2.4). In a later period, Gellius reports how as a youth 
in Puteoli he heard someone read from the seventh book of Ennius's Annales 
to an enthusiastic response in the theater at Puteoli (18.5.2—4).9 Considering 
together the plural cantores, the reference to the stage, and the dialogic nature 
of so many Eclogues, however, dramatic performance of some type with mul- 
tiple performers seems more likely.” 


2. Servius, commenting on Eclogue 6.1, appears to refer to the same process 
whereby the Eclogues—or at least the sixth Eclogue— were first presented by 
Virgil and then performed on stage by others: 


dicitur autem ingenti favore a Vergilio esse recitata, adeo ut, cum eam 
postea Cytheris meretrix cantasset in theatro, quam in fine Lycoridem 
vocat, stupefactus Cicero, cuius esset, requireret. et cum eum tandem ali- 
quando vidisset, dixisse dicitur et ad suam et ad illius laudem magnae 
spes altera Romae: quod iste postea ad Ascanium transtulit, sicut com- 
mentatores loquuntur. 


[Eclogue 6] is said, moreover, to have been recited with great favor by 
Virgil, to the extent that, when afterwards the meretrix Cytheris had 
intoned it in the theater (Cytheris, that is, whom Virgil calls Lycoris in the 
last Eclogue), Cicero was amazed, and he asked whose poem it was. And 
when he had finally seen him at some point, he is said to have said, “a 
second hope for great Rome,” praising both himself and Virgil. Afterwards 
Virgil applied those words to Ascanius, as the commentators say. 


5 Edidit could refer to distribution of manuscripts or to public reading (TLL, s.v. edo, 5.2.89.19- 
21; cf. Kohn 2000, 268 note 5). 
Cf. Starr 1989 and Horsfall 2003 56-57. 
Cf. Highet 1974 and Kohn 2000, 268—70. 
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Cicero could not have heard Ecl. 6 performed before his death in 43, unless 
he heard an earlier partial version.® It is far more likely that an inventive 
scholar made up the anecdote about Cicero and the connection to magnae 
spes altera Romae at Aen. 12168. The same or another inventor might have 
added Cytheris, inspired by her alleged role in Ecl. 10.9 Cytheris's involvement 
is not chronologically impossible, however, and as a performer of mime she 
could conceivably have numbered among the cantores reported by Donatus/ 
Suetonius.!° The passage appears to suggest a single reciter, but that does not 
preclude dramatic performance if, as Kohn has suggested, Cytheris vocalized 
while others mimed the story." 


3. Maternus, an interlocutor in Tacitus's Dialogus de oratoribus, argues that the 
life of a poet is preferable to that of an orator (1311-2): 


malo securum et quietum Vergili secessum, in quo tamen neque apud 
divum Augustum gratia caruit neque apud populum Romanum notitia. 
testes Augusti epistulae, testis ipse populus, qui auditis in theatro Vergili 
versibus surrexit universus et forte praesentem spectantemque Vergilium 
veneratus est sic quasi Augustus. 


I prefer the secure and tranquil retirement of Virgil, in which neverthe- 
less he lacked neither favor with the divine Augustus nor fame among 
the Roman people. Witnesses to this are the letters of Augustus, witness 
is the people itself, which, when verses of Virgil were heard in the theater, 
rose up on their feet and expressed their adulation for Virgil, who hap- 
pened to be present and watching, just as they did for Augustus. 


Assuming the story is not apocryphal,? Tacitus may refer here to one of the 
performances of the Eclogues, but he is not specific. The verses heard in the 
theater may have been from the Georgics or Aeneid, and they may have been 
part not of a full-fledged performance of Virgil, but of a random quotation of 


8 Wagenvoort (1956, 236-37) argues for such a prepublication performance; cf. Quinn 1982, 
153. On the dating of the Eclogues, see Seng 1999, 57-107, and Breed 2013. 

9 So Hóschele 2013 48-54. 

10 Cf. Horsfall 1995, 17: "Servius' information may be true but anachronistic; its source is not 
clear, but the detail in itself is entirely credible." 

11 Kohn 2000, 271-72. 154; cf. Quinn 1972, 154, and Panayotakis 2008, 191-93. 

12 Horsfall (1995 7, 249) is skeptical of all such "Virgil and his fans" stories. 
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verses within another performance. The extremely high reputation of Virgil 
described here points to a later date, when the Georgics and parts of the Aeneid 
would have been known. It is nevertheless possible that Tacitus's interlocutor 
refers to one of the early performances of the Eclogues described by Donatus/ 
Suetonius and Servius.!* 


4. Jerome complains of priests who are too dedicated to frivolous things 
(Ep. 2113): 


at nunc etiam sacerdotes dei omissis evangeliis et prophetis videmus 
comoedias legere, amatoria bucolicorum versuum verba cantare, tenere 
Vergilium et id, quod in pueris necessitatis est, crimen in se facere 
voluntatis. 


But now we see that even priests, with the gospels and prophets of God 
left behind, read comedies, chant the words of love of bucolic verses, 
have Virgil memorized, and bring against themselves the charge of doing 
willingly what boys have to do by necessity. 


Although Jerome does not refer specifically to the theater, there is a strong 
possibility that his misbehaving priests got their bucolic verses from perfor- 
mances of the Eclogues, in contrast to schoolboys, who had to memorize verses 
of Virgil for their classes.!5 


5. A further indication of frequent dramatic performances of the Eclogues may 
be the surprising popularity of that work in inscriptions and graffiti.!6 


13 Giingerich (1980, 53) argues that because Virgil is forte praesens the verses were recited 
as part of another production; but in fact Virgil's presence at a performance of his own 
works may also have been random. 

14 For the scholarly debate surrounding the date and nature of the performance Maternus 
describes, see Hóschele 2013, 45, and the works cited there. 

15 Cf Horsfall 1995, 250. 

16 The inscriptions have usually been attributed to knowledge gained in school, but Horsfall 
(1995, 251) notes the possibility that they reflect also public performances. Horsfall (1984, 
51-52) argues that graffiti and inscriptions suggest the Eclogues were more popular than 
the Georgics or the Aeneid. For the Pompeiian graffiti, cf. Joly 1978, and Milnor 2014, 233- 
72 and the works cited there. 
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The evidence is far from conclusive, but it suggests that shortly after their 
first appearance Virgil's Eclogues, in whole or in part," were delivered on stage 
with some frequency in dramatic presentations of some type, in which one or 
more actors delivered Virgil's verses, and that the Eclogues may have continued 
to be performed frequently until late antiquity. 

There is a strong presumption that such performances would involve music 
of some type, given the centrality of music to Roman theater. Livy's history of 
the origins of Roman theater starts with dancing to instrumental accompani- 
ment, and the stages in its development are each decidedly musical (7.2.4-10). 
Cicero, when he contrasts the circus with the theater, takes for granted that 
one hears music in the latter (Leg. 2.38). Ovid says people learn songs in the 
theater (Fast. 3.535), and when Fronto describes the dreams of theater fanatics, 
they include both actors and instrumentalists (De feriis als. 3.13). Censorinus 
claims that if music were not pleasing to the gods, there would be no theatrical 
games (DN 12.2).!8 

Jerome's tirade against priests and the epigraphical citations of the Eclogues 
tell us nothing about musical performance except in so far as music is an aid 
to memory and may help explain why verses of the Eclogues were so well 
known. Tacitus gives no hints regarding the musical nature of the perfor- 
mance he describes. Servius's Cytheris [...] cantasset may mean that he thinks 
Cytheris sang Virgil's verses; that is, she sustained pitches on individual syl- 
lables rather than responding to the usual intonation of speech, and perhaps 
performed with instrumental accompaniment.? As Thomas Habinek (2005, 
1) has demonstrated, however, verbs with the root can- refer to “speech made 
special through meter, diction, accompanying bodily movement, or perfor- 
mance in ritual context"; that is, they describe marked speech, in contrast to 
the unmarked loquor. Discourse could be marked as special through music: 
accompaniment by a musical instrument and/or what we would call "song." 
Music, however, was only one of the ways speech could be made special, and 
so words built on the root can- often describe modes of utterance that we 
would not generally consider musical, such as unaccompanied recitation of 
poetry and incantations. Canto describes the reproduction of texts, usually 
those produced by others, using the means that make cano special.?? Servius's 


17 Kohn (2000, 274) argues for performances of the entire work, noting that Suetonius/ 
Donatus’s title, Bucolica, usually refers to the work as a whole, while Latin grammarians 
generally used Eclogae of individual poems within the work. 

18 Cf. Moore 2012, 1-3. 

19 So Wille 1967, 225-26. On the distinction between speech and song, see List 1963 and 
Moore 2012, 94-97. 

20 Cf. Quinn 1972, 157, and Valette-Cagnac 1997, 158-60. 
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cantasset, therefore, could mean that Cytheris sang, or that she used a mode 
of utterance we would call speaking or chanting, with or without instrumental 
accompaniment. 

Donatus/Suetonius’s per cantores pronuntiarentur also leaves open various 
musical possibilities. Related to canto, cantor means in its broadest sense one 
who vocalizes a previously produced text. It could conceivably refer to one who 
recites texts in a manner that we would not consider especially musical. Thus, 
for example, when two other characters shower insults upon the pimp Ballio 
in Plautus's Pseudolus, Ballio ironically calls them cantores probi ("excellent 
cantores, 366)—they are good at repeating known texts; and Cicero mocks 
as cantores Euphorionis those who fawn over new poetry and despise Ennius 
(Tusc. 3.45): they simply repeat the poetry of the Hellenistic poet Euphorion. 

Outside of these two passages, however, cantor appears always to be con- 
nected specifically with persons who perform musically (TLL s.v., 3.291-92). 
Thus, for example, Horace refers to Apollo as cantor when he is in company 
with a muse who plays the lyre (Ars P. 407), and Apuleius uses the word of 
Orpheus and Arion (Fl. 17). In other passages where cantor refers specifically 
to the theater, it appears always to refer to actors or others who perform in 
a musical manner: e.g., performers delivering epilogues of plays (Horace, Ars 
P. 155)?! those who sang while pantomimes danced (Suetonius, Cal. 54; SHA, 
Car. 16.7), and even instrumentalists (Arnobius, Adv. nat. 2.8).22 Donatus/ 
Suetonius's cantores are performers who would normally sing on stage to musi- 
cal accompaniment. 

Pronuntiarentur, however, may suggest that these performers were not sing- 
ing when they performed the Eclogues. Pronuntio can refer to the presenta- 
tion of dramatic works on the stage, without reference to the specific mode 
of presentation (TLL S.V., 10.2.1926.53-27.10). Thus, for example, Varro reports: 
actores pronuntiare dicuntur, quod in proscenio enuntiant poetae cogitata, 
quod maxime tum dicitur proprie, novam fabulam cum agunt ("Actors are said 
to pronuntiare, because they announce on the proscaenium what the poet 
has thought. The word is used especially appropriately when they act a new 
play, Ling. 6.58). That the verb does not preclude musical utterance is sug- 
gested by a passage in which Apuleius describes birds announcing the arrival 
of Venus: currum deae prosequentes gannitu constrepenti lasciviunt passeres et 


21  Epilogues in Roman Comedy are always in accompanied meters (Moore 2012, 75). 

22 Cf Zucchelli 1963, 63—79, and Moore 2012, 72—76. Nettleship (1879, 15 note 2) argues that 
cantores are “reciters of verses,” citing Horace, Sat. 1.3.1 and 1.10.19. But the cantores of 1.3.1 
are almost certainly singers, and the reference to people reciting verses at 1.10.9 uses the 
verb cantare, not the noun cantor. 
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ceterae, quae dulce cantitant, aves melleis modulis suave resonantes adventum 
deae pronuntiant (“Following the goddess’s chariot doves frolic with clattering 
yelps, and other birds, which sing sweetly, announce the arrival of the goddess, 
resounding pleasantly with honeysweet tunes,” Met. 6.6). Nevertheless, pas- 
sages where pronuntio refers to humans singing or performing to instrumental 
accompaniment are exceedingly rare or nonexistent.?3 

Sometimes, in fact, pronuntio describes speech that is nonmusical in con- 
trast to more musical utterance. Augustine distinguishes pronuntio from cano 
when he reports how Athanasius was said to have directed the reading of 
psalms: tam modico flexu vocis faciebat sonare lectorem psalmi, ut pronuntianti 
vicinior esset quam canenti (“He made the reader of the psalm sound with such 
a moderate bending of his voice, that he was closer to one pronouncing than to 
one singing," Conf. 10.33). The context of the passage is Augustine's own (sinful, 
he thinks), susceptibility to music, so we can be confident that canenti here 
means “singing” in our sense, pronuntianti its opposite.24 

Immediately after our passage, Donatus/Suetonius twice uses pronuntio to 
refer to Virgil's reading of his own poetry, in what is clearly a nonmusical con- 
text: Pronuntiabat autem cum suavitate cum lenociniis miris. ac Seneca tradidit 
Iulium Montanum poetam solitum dicere [...] eosdem [...] versus ipso pronun- 
tiante bene sonare, sine illo inanes esse mutosque ("Moreover, he recited with 
sweetness and with marvelous blandishments. And Seneca has handed down, 
that the poet Julius Montanus used to say [...] that the same verses sounded 
well when Virgil himself recited them, but empty and mute without him,” 
28-29). Distinguishing between the deverbia and the cantica of Roman com- 
edy, Donatus writes: deverbia histriones pronuntiabant, cantica vero temper- 
abantur modis non a poeta sed a perito artis musicae factis ("The actors would 
declaim the deverbia, but cantica were accompanied by music made not by 
the playwright but by someone skilled in music,’ Com. 8.9). Here pronuntiare 
refers specifically to performance without musical accompaniment: deverbia 
are passages in iambic senarii, which in Roman theater were almost always 
spoken without accompaniment, while cantica are passages in other meters 


23 One candidate for such a passage is in a treatise on Matthew by the early-fifth-century 
bishop Chromatius of Aquileia, who, referring to David uttering a psalm, reports: dominici 
verbi virtutem [...] sanctus David pronuntiaverat in psalmo dicendo ("The holy David had 
announced the virtue of the word of the Lord [...] in saying the psalm,” In Matth. 42). If 
Chromatius is envisioning here David's original presentation of the Psalms to the accom- 
paniment of a stringed instrument, he describes accompanied, presumably sung, perfor- 
mance with pronuntio. But he is more likely thinking in more abstract terms of David as 
an author, relaying a truth. 

24 Cf. Augustine, In Psalm. u3, and Serm. 11: cui nunc ‘alleluia’ pronuntiato cantatoque 
respondimus. 
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which were almost always accompanied (Moore 2008). This metrical/musi- 
cal dichotomy might lead us to think that the Eclogues’ dactylic hexameters 
would have been sung to accompaniment when they were performed on stage. 
And indeed, dactylic hexameter appears later to have become a common, if 
not the most common, meter sung by choruses in pantomime performances 
(Ingleheart 2008, 210; also below). Before pantomime became so popular, 
however, dactylic hexameter appears to have played almost no role in drama: 
it does not occur in extant Roman Comedy (Moore 2016), and the fragments 
of Roman drama yield just one dactylic hexameter.?* Only much later, in two 
plays of Seneca, do we find a few passages in dactylic hexameter.? We have 
every reason to believe, in fact, that the performances of the Eclogues were the 
first time that works in dactylic hexameter had been presented as drama in 
Rome. Those offering the performances could have followed the tradition of 
previous drama and had the poems sung to accompaniment because they are 
not iambic senarii, or they could have followed the standard mode of reciting 
dactylic hexameters, which as far as we can tell did not include musical accom- 
paniment. Suetonius’s per cantores pronuntiarentur may record the fact that 
the performers, who in other performances would spend much of their time 
singing to the accompaniment of the tibia, in these performances delivered 
the verses without instrumental accompaniment. 

It is unlikely, however, that instruments were completely absent from these 
performances. The Eclogues contain numerous references to musical pipes, 
including some indications that the pipes are being played in the immediate 
present of the poems (1.2; 5.48; 6.8; 8.21, 25, 28a, 31, 36, 42, 46, 51, 57, 61). The 
references often serve, as numerous scholars have observed, as metaphors for 
bucolic poetry itself?" When the poems were read or recited, the metaphor 
alone would be sufficient, but it is hard to imagine dramatic presentation of 
the poems in which pipe music did not play a more explicit role. Neither a 
shepherd nor a performer, however, can play the pipes and vocalize at the 
same time, and the Eclogues do not appear to contain references to one per- 
son singing while another accompanies. The pretense of the poems is that the 
shepherds alternate singing and playing the pipes.?® The poems would thus 
work best in performance as unaccompanied speech or song interrupted by 
instrumental interludes.2° 


25 Ennius, Melanippa 106 Manuwald; cf. Jocelyn 1967, 386. 

26 Medea 110-15, and Oedipus 233-38, 403-04, 429-31 445-48, 467-71, 503-08; cf. Zwierlein 
1986, 464-69. 

27 E.g. Servius, Ad Buc. 1.2; Putnam 1970, 21-22; Hubbard 1998, 169; Kania 2016, 10. 

28 Cf. Gow 1952, 215, on similar phenomena in Greek bucolic poetry. 

29 Instrumental interludes appear to have been an occasional, if not regular, feature of 
Roman Comedy as well: Moore 2012, 17-19. 
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The instrument used in those interludes may have varied from performance 
to performance. The most likely instrument is the panpipes, a set of (usually 
seven) pipes bound together with wax, played by blowing over the top of the 
pipes.?? Of the 29 references to instruments in the Eclogues, all but one are 
either explicitly to the panpipes, or they appear to represent that instrument 
through metonymy or metaphor?! The one remaining reference is a stipula, 
a rudimentary instrument made of a piece of straw, the two sides of which 
vibrate against each other. This instrument is named only in mockery and is 
clearly not played (£cl. 3.27). We have clear evidence for the panpipe accom- 
panying theatrical performances from the Augustan age on. Macrobius (Sat. 
2.7.18) reports Pylades quoting the Iliad's avAdv ovpiyywv T Evonnv ópaðóv T’ 
avdpwrrwv (“the sound of auloi and panpipes and the noise of men,” Il. 10.13) 
when asked what his contribution to pantomime was, and Lucian includes 
panpipes among the instruments used in pantomime (Salt. 68, 72). A first- 
century CE relief includes a player of the panpipes along with a tibicen (player 
of the tibia) in what appears to be a kind of "curtain call" after a pantomime 
performance (Ciotti 1950). 

The evidence for panpipes in the theater is later than the publication of 
the Eclogues, however, and the standard accompanying instrument of Roman 
theater was the tibia, a pair of pipes played simultaneously, each with a dou- 
ble reed (Moore 2012, 26-63). Theater companies in the late first century BCE 
probably had a tibicen on hand, but they are less likely to have had a player 
of the panpipes as a regular part of their troupes. It is therefore also possible 
that the tibicen played at intervals during performances of the Eclogues, imitat- 
ing the panpipes with his tibia.3? 


30 The redirection of the wind as the air enters the pipe causes the sound waves that pro- 
duce the instrument's tone; cf. West 1992, 109-12. 

31 Explicit naming of panpipes includes the plurals calami (“reeds”: 2.32, 5.2, 5.48, 6.69, 8.24) 
and cicutae ("hemlock tubes": 2.36), and the singulars calamus (2.34) and fistula (pipe: 
2.37, 3.25) used of an instrument described as tubes joined together. Most names for a 
single pipe almost certainly stand for the panpipes through metonymy even when they 
are not explicitly described as such: calamus (110), cicuta (5.85), fistula (3.22, 7.24, 8.33, 
10.34), harundo (6.8). The instrument named first and last in the poem, avena (1.2, 10.51), 
is literally a piece of oat straw that vibrates against itself to produce a sound; but as Smith 
(1970, 507) points out, Virgil encourages his readers to blur the distinction between it and 
the panpipes (on the programmatic significance of Virgil's use of avena, see Van Sickle 
2004). Damon’s 10 references to his tibia in Ecl. 8 (see below) may refer to the double- 
piped double reed instrument usually denoted by that word (so Smith 1970, 505), but as 
Damon appears to equate tibia with fistula (8.33), the word here probably also represents 
the panpipes; cf. Delattre 2004, 249. For the word tibia used of pipes without reed mouth- 
pieces, cf. Gellius, NA 1.1110, and Moore 2012, 36. Putnam (1970, 261) proposes reasonably 
that Damon uses the word tibia here because of the tibia’s association with lament. 

32 Foran analogous situation, the aulos imitating the syrinx, in Euripides, see Weiss 2018. 
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The performers’ mode of utterance may have been similar or identical to 
what we call song (Donatus/Suetonius's cantores might suggest that), or it may 
have been closer to speech (pronuntiarentur may imply that). Quite likely it 
varied in response to the content of the poems.?? The commentary on the 
Eclogues attributed to Probus argues that Virgil intended for readers to sing 
the parts of the Eclogues where he makes reference to a carmen (in ipsis, quae 
cantanda putat, carminis facit mentionem), in distinction from other parts 
where the word carmen is not used (Praef., vol. 2, p. 328.19-28 Thilo-Hagen).34 

The last half of the first century BCE seems to have been a time of experi- 
mentation in Roman theater. It was during this period that pantomime devel- 
oped into the form it was to take throughout the Roman Empire, and there 
appear to have been other new forms as well, in which performers both spoke 
and danced.?5 Donatus/Suetonius, I suggest, describes another experiment, 
developed in response to the success of Virgil's Eclogues with their dactylic 
hexameter verse and frequent references to the playing of pipes, in which 
actors followed the traditional mode of delivering dactylic hexameters with- 
out accompaniment but were periodically interrupted by instrumental inter- 
ludes.86 Later, with the increasing dominance of pantomime, performances of 
allor part of the Eclogues may have been sung through while orchestras played 
and dancers danced (see below on the Aeneid).87 

In several Eclogues allusions to pipes and playing would provide cues for 
interludes when the poems were performed. The most conspicuous cues are 
in Ecl. 8, a song contest between Damon and Alphesiboeus. Damon begins the 
exchange, impersonating a lover. After calling upon the moon and lament- 
ing his abandonment, Damon says: incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus 
(‘Begin, my tibia, Maenalian verses with me,” 8.21). He asks his tibia to begin 
his verses eight more times at intervals of between two and five verses (25, 
28a, 31, 36, 42, 46, 51, 57). Finally, Damon asks the tibia to finish his song: desine 
Maenalios, iam desine, tibia, versus ("Now, tibia, stop the Maenalian verses,’ 
8.21). Performance would practically demand brief musical interludes after 


33  Onthe continuities between song and speech in ancient performance, see Hall 2002, 
33-34, and Moore 2012, 97-103. 

34 Cf. Ziolkowski and Putnam 2008, 163-64. On how Virgil presents speech and song in the 
Eclogues, cf. Kania 2016, 12-20. 

35 Jory 1981; François-Garelli 2007, 147-64; Wiseman 2008. 

36 Saint-Denis (1976, 21) and Kohn (2000, 274) go further, suggesting that Virgil wrote the 
Eclogues with dramatic performance in mind. I think it more likely that someone else 
capitalized on the dramatic potential of the poems to produce a new form of theater 
(cf. Van Sickle 1980, 577—78). Quinn (1972, 156) suggests that "someone had the idea of 
using the facilities and traditions of mime for the performance of certain kinds of serious 
poetry.” 

37 Note Libanius’s reference to bucolic themes in pantomime (Or. 64.116). 
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each verse including the words incipe … tibia ... versus. A final brief interlude 
would end the song. 

Alphesiboeus, responding with an imitation of a love charm, includes his 
own refrain and conclusion matching Damon's addresses to the tibia: ducite 
ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin (*My songs, lead Daphnis home 
from the city," 8.68, 72, 76, 79, 84, 90, 94, 100, 104); and parcite, ab urbe venit, iam 
parcite, carmina, Daphnis ("Stop now, songs, stop: Daphnis is coming from the 
city” 8109). Although Alphesiboeus does not make explicit reference to the 
tibia, responsion would require that instrumental interludes follow each of his 
refrains as well. Alphesiboeus's song, which concludes the Eclogue, would have 
ended with a brief postlude. 

Eclogue 5 also includes conspicuous references to interludes played on the 
pipe during an exchange of song. As the poem begins, Menalcas praises the 
pipe playing of Mopsus (5.1-3): 


cur non, Mopse, boni quoniam convenimus ambo 1 
tu calamos inflare levis, ego dicere versus, 
hic corylis mixtas inter consedimus ulmos? 


Mopsus, since we have both come together, you who are skilled at blow- 
ing into the light reeds and I who am good at saying verses, why don't we 
sit down here among the elms mixed in with hazel trees? 


Menalcas's distinction between himself and Mopsus might lead us to expect 
a poem in which Menalcas sings while Mopsus plays.?? But it soon becomes 
clear that the more experienced Menalcas is simply being kind to Mopsus, who 
promptly responds, tu maior (5.4): Menalcas is superior in both arts, and both 
men will sing and play. When Menalcas asks Mopsus to sing on one of vari- 
ous subjects (love for Phyllis, praise for Alcon, insults against Codrus: 10-11), 
Mopsus responds (13-15): 


immo haec, in viridi nuper quae cortice fagi 
carmina descripsi et modulans alterna notavi, 
experiar: tu deinde iubeto certet Amyntas. 15 


No, let me try out these verses that I recently wrote in the bark of a beech 
tree and, making a melody, noted the responding parts: then tell Amyntas 


to compete. 


38 Cf. Breed 2012, 57. 
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Mopsus has carved into bark words for him to sing and notes to be played 
in response to his voice (alterna) on the pipe.?? In praising Mopsus for his 
song, Menalcas says: nec calamis solum aequiperas, sed voce magistrum ("You 
equal your teacher not only in your reeds, but in your voice," 5.48). Finally, after 
Menalcas has sung his response to Mopsus, Menalcas offers to give Mopsus a 
reed pipe ( fragilis cicuta), which taught him previous songs (5.85-87). 

In this poem, with so much attention paid to the pipe music that alternates 
with the human voice, we would certainly expect musical interludes in per- 
formance. Unlike Damon and Alphesiboeus, however, who sing songs readily 
broken up into parts with different topics, Menalcas and Mopsus each sing 
a tightly unified song about Daphnis (5.20-44, 56-80). The pipe interludes 
would thus fall most comfortably after each song rather than interrupting the 
songs. The other Eclogues with song contests, Ecl. 3 and 7, would probably also 
include musical interludes after each singer's individual contribution. In each 
case those interludes would be far more frequent than in Ecl. 5, approaching 
or exceeding the frequency of the intervals in Ecl. 8. In Ecl. 3 Menalcas and 
Damoetas compete in responding contributions of two verses each (3.60-107), 
and Corydon and Thyrsis's songs in Eclogue 7 are each four lines long (7.21-68). 

Some Eclogues without song contests also provide words that would serve 
as good cues for instrumental music. The first lines of the first Eclogue refer 
to pipe music, as Meliboeus addresses Tityrus: Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub 
tegmine fagi / silvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena ("Tityrus, you, reclining 
under the cover of the beech tree, compose a sylvan Muse with your slender 
pipe,” 13-2). Meliboeus addresses Tityrus as playing a pipe; and in performance 
he presumably either would play or would mime while the troupe's instrumen- 
talist played, providing a prelude to the dialogue. The opening instrumental 
music would provide a poignant contrast with the poem's quiet end, in which 
Meliboeus laments, carmina nulla canam (11.77), and Tityrus, rather than 
returning to his pipes, offers his friend at least a place to rest for the night. 

In Eclogue 2, as Corydon sings his plea to his beloved Alexis, he describes 
in detail the panpipes he would allow Alexis to play with him, if Alexis came 
to live with him (2.31-39). The discussion of the instrument ends at almost 
the midpoint of the poem (after line 39 of 73). An interlude by panpipes or 
the tibia imitating panpipes would be welcome in performance here, before 
Corydon turns to another topic in the next verse. 

Eclogue 4, although it is farthest removed of all the Eclogues from the nor- 
mal world of bucolic poetry, has a conspicuous reminder of Pan, that world's 


39 Cf. Clausen 1994, 157, and Cucchiarelli 2012, 201. On the material as bark rather than an 
actual tree, see West 2010. 
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patron divinity. Near the end of the poem the narrator hopes that he will live 
long enough to sing the praises of the puer to whom the poem is addressed 


(4.52-58): 


o mihi tum longae maneat pars ultima vitae, 

spiritus et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta! 

non me carminibus vincat nec Thracius Orpheus 

nec Linus, huic mater quamvis atque huic pater adsit, 55 
Orphei Calliopea, Lino formosus Apollo. 

Pan etiam, Arcadia mecum si iudice certet, 

Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se iudice victum. 


Oh, let the final part of my long life last then, and let me have enough 
breath to tell of your deeds: neither Thracian Orpheus nor Linus would 
defeat me with songs, even if Orpheus’s mother Calliopea and beautiful 
Apollo, father of Linus, should be there. Even Pan, if he should compete 
with me with Arcadia as judge, even Pan, with Arcadia as judge, would 
confess that he has been defeated. 


Pan is the climax of the poet's list of potential competitors, with two full 
verses dedicated to him. If Eclogue 4 was performed, an interlude by Pan’s 
pipes would be most fitting immediately after these verses and would provide 
a brief musical pause before the final address to the puer that ends the poem 
(4.60-64). 

Eclogue 6, the poem Servius claims was performed by Cytheris, includes two 
explicit references to pipes that would be especially apt as cues for musical 
interludes. After telling Varus he will not sing epic in the opening recusatio, the 
narrator concludes: agrestem tenui meditabor harundine Musam (“I will com- 
pose a rural Muse with a slender reed,” 6.8). The second half of the Eclogues 
thus begins, like the first, with a reference to composing a song on the pipes. 
After a few more verses, the narrator begins the promised song, which opens 
with pergite, Pierides (“Continue, Muses,’ 6.13). Most effective here would 
be an instrumental interlude before verse 13: the Muses are indeed continu- 
ing the song that has begun with the instrumental music. The song leads to 
song-within-the-song, as the poet reports how Silenus, bound by Chromis, 
Mnasyllos, and Aegle, sang a song including the creation of the world and 
many myths. Near the end of his song Silenus quotes Linus, offering Hesiod's 
panpipes to Gallus (6.69—73): 


hos tibi dant calamos (en accipe) Musae, 
Ascraeo quos ante seni, quibus ille solebat 70 
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cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 
his tibi Grynei nemoris dicatur origo, 
ne quis sit lucus quo se plus iactet Apollo. 


The Muses give these reeds to you, which they gave before to the old 
Ascraean one: take them; playing with them he used to lead down the stiff 
ash trees from the mountains. With them let the origin of the Grynean 
grove be told, so that there is no grove of which Apollo is prouder. 


An instrumental interlude would be most welcome here, immediately after 
the encouragement to play the panpipes, before the narrator turns to another 
topic and indirect discourse in the next verse. 

Eclogues 9 and 10 include numerous references to song, but their emphasis 
is on lack of song, as the shepherds are driven from their land in Ecl. 9 and 
Gallus pines for Lycoris and rejects songs in Ecl. 10.60-63. Eclogue 9 contains 
no allusions to the pipes. In Ecl. 10, Gallus hopes that pipes will play over his 
bones when he is dead (33-34) and promises he will play the pipes in the future 
(50-51), but no hint is given of pipes being played at present. Performers would 
express the content of these Eclogues best without musical interludes. If the 
Eclogues were performed as a whole, the two final poems could provide a sober 
nonmusical contrast to what has come before. 


2 Aeneid 
Evidence for performances on stage of parts of the Aeneid is as follows: 


1. Suetonius, as he discourses on Nero's obsessive desire for fame as a performer, 
reports what the emperor vowed shortly before his death (Ner. 54): 


sub exitu quidem vitae palam voverat, si sibi incolumis status permansis- 
set, proditurum se partae victoriae ludis etiam hydraulam et choraulam et 
utricularium ac novissimo die histrionem saltaturumque Vergili Turnum. 


Indeed, near the end of his life he had openly made a vow, that if his 
position remained unharmed, he would offer himself, in games for the 
achieved victory, as player of the hydraulis [water organ], as the tibicen 
who accompanied the chorus,^? and as a player of the bagpipes, and on 
the last day he would offer himself as a histrio and dance Virgil's Turnus. 


40  Onthesense of choraula (more often spelled choraules), see Scoditti 2010 42-43. 
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This passage is our clearest evidence for Virgils text inspiring a specific 
genre of theatrical performance. Saltare plus the accusative is to perform a 
role or piece as the dancer in a pantomime, and histrio is the dancer in such 
contexts (Zucchelli 1963, 47-48). Nero's accomplishments in the theater had 
included performance as a citharode, singing in various roles as he accompa- 
nied himself on the cithara, and as a singer of tragedies (cantare tragoedias), in 
which he sang parts of tragedies, probably to the accompaniment of a tibicen.*! 
Here, in his final desperation, he vows to take on a wide variety of other musi- 
cal roles. The passage is thus almost certainly evidence that portions of the last 
half of the Aeneid were included in the repertoire of pantomime in the 60s CE. 
Just one caveat is in order: the passage reflects Nero's fantasy. The hydraulis 
and the choraules were standard parts of imperial games, but Nero's utricular- 
ius is one of our only references to bagpipes in antiquity (Campos Calvo-Soleto 
2015, 33-45). Perhaps Nero's promise of a Virgilian pantomime is, like his plan 
to play the bagpipes, a vow not only to show extraordinary virtuosity, but also 
to introduce to Roman games something new and exotic. 


2. Lucian cites the story of Dido and the wanderings of Aeneas as parts of 
what pantomime dancers should know, which includes all of mythology 
and history from creation to Cleopatra (De salt. 46): xoi ueuvfja0ot 8& Tobrwv 
Set uduoxot, And TS &proryfjc còlis dpi THY £v volg vóorotc Yeyevuévov xoi 
Ts Aiveiou Ads xoi Ai8oOc Epwros (“And especially these things should be 
recalled, from the seizure [of Helen] straight through to the events surround- 
ing the homecomings and the wanderings of Aeneas and the love of Dido"). 
As Molloy (1996, 282) points out, Lucian does not say that every story in his 
list of what pantomime dancers should know was actually included in the rep- 
ertoire of pantomimes. If Lucian did know dances showing the wanderings 
of Aeneas and his affair with Dido, they may well have been inspired by the 
Aeneid, though it is unlikely that Virgil's actual text would be used in a Greek- 
speaking context. 


3. An interlocutor in Macrobius's Saturnalia, expounding on the influence of 
Virgil's story of Dido, claims (5.17.5): 


quod ita elegantius auctore digessit, ut fabula lascivientis Didonis, quam 
falsam novit universitas, per tot tamen saecula speciem veritatis obtin- 
eat et ita pro vero per ora omnium volitet, ut pictores fictoresque et qui 


41 On Nero as citharode, see Power 2010, 3-10 et passim. On Nero as tragic singer, see Hall 
2002, 26-27. 
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figmentis liciorum contextas imitantur effigies, hac materia vel maxime 
in effigiandis simulacris tamquam unico argumento decoris utantur, nec 
minus histrionum perpetuis et gestibus et cantibus celebretur. 


Our author treated that theme so subtly that the story of Dido lost in 
passion, which everyone knows is not true, has for so many generations 
now maintained the appearance of truth, and so flits about on the lips of 
men as though it were true, that painters and sculptors and the weavers 
of tapestries use this above all as their raw material in fashioning their 
images, as though it were the unique pattern of beauty, and it is no less 
constantly celebrated in the gestures and songs of actors. 


Translation from KASTER 2011, 409 


With his reference to gestus and cantus, Macrobius probably refers to pan- 
tomime, which included both dancing and singing. He may also be distin- 
guishing pantomime, with its emphasis on dance and gesture (gestibus), from 
tragoedia cantata, with its emphasis on singing (so Hall 2002, 27). Either type 
of performance would probably involve the singing of Virgil’s text, though in 
each case another text drawn from Virgil's story is also possible. 


4. Augustine, in one of his letters, uses a speech from Aeneid 6 to support his 
disdain for pagan ideas of reincarnation (Ep. 241.5.5 = PL vol. 38, 1135-36): 


exhorruit quidam auctor ipsorum, cui demonstrabatur, vel qui induce- 
bat apud inferos demostrantem patrem filio suo. nostis enim hoc prope 
omnes; atque utinam pauci nossetis. sed pauci nostis in libris, multi in 
theatris, quia Aeneas descendit ad inferos, et ostendit illi pater suus ani- 
mas Romanorum magnorum venturas in corpora: expavit ipse Aeneas, 
et ait: 

o pater, anne aliquas ad coelum hinc ire putandum est 

sublimes animas, iterumque ad tarda reverti 

corpora? 
credendumne est, inquit, quod eant ad coelum, et iterum redeant? 

quae lucis miseris tam dira cupido? 
Melius filius intelligebat, quam pater exponebat. 


Even the author of those very things, to whom they were shown, or who 
brought in the father showing them to his son in the underworld, shud- 
dered at them. For almost all of you know this; and I wish that only a 
few of you knew it. But few of you know it from books, many from the 
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theaters, that Aeneas went down to the underworld, and his father 
showed him the souls of great Romans, which were going to come into 
bodies. Aeneas himself became very frightened, and he said: “O father, 
are we really to believe that some souls go from here uplifted to heaven, 
and they return again to slow bodies? Is it to be believed," he said, “that 
they go to heaven, and return again? Why are the poor souls held by such 
a harsh desire of the light?" [Aen. 6.719-21]. The son understood this bet- 
ter than the father explained it. 


This is our sole text in which an author refers to a specific passage of Virgil 
performed in the theater. As Horsfall (2003, 15) notes, Augustine may conceiv- 
ably refer to simple recitation of the text in a theater, while Panayotakis (2008, 
196) proposes that Augustine may refer to a mime performance of all or part 
of Aeneid 6. Augustine's indignation that his parishioners have experienced 
the text in the theater, however, makes it most likely that he refers to a perfor- 
mance of the text in pantomime, a genre for which he expresses contempt in 
several other passages (De civ. D. 2.20, 7.26, 18.10; Ep. 91.5). 


5. As with the Eclogues, the frequent quotations of the Aeneid in graffiti and 
inscriptions may reflect familiarity gained through the theater. 


6. Portrayals of scenes from the Aeneid in visual art, especially mosaics, may 
likewise be responses to theatrical productions. As Balmelle and Rebourg 
(2001, 15-18) note, these portrayals concentrate on three moments from the 
Dido and Aeneas story: the hunt, the time in the cave, and Dido's response to 
Aeneas's departure.*? One can easily envision a three-act pantomime featuring 
each of these scenes. 


7. Ovid, in two passages of the Tristia, refers to pantomime performances of 
his own verses (Tr. 2.519, 5.7.25-26).*? We would expect that the even more 
popular Aeneid received the same treatment. 

The evidence thus leaves open the possibility that scenes from the Aeneid 
were performed as mime and as tragoedia cantata. It leaves no doubt that 
Imperial pantomime included performances of scenes inspired by the Aeneid, 


42  Stefanou (2006, 1-50) notes also mosaics with scenes of Dares and Entellus and Aeneas 
getting the golden bough; cf. Dunbabin 2016, 110. 

43 Sargent (1996) proposed that the Heroides were written as pantomime libretti. Ingleheart 
(2008) argues that Ovid refers to performances of portions of the Metamorphoses. On the 
use of classic literary works as pantomime libretti, see Jory 2008, 160-61. 
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and there is a very high probability that those performances used Virgil’s text 

as their libretto. 

Pantomime was a profoundly musical genre.** The consensus of our sources 
is that the most typical pantomime performances included four key elements: 
1  Asingledancer who remained silent while dancing all the roles described 

in the libretto.45 
A chorus who sang the libretto. 

3. An orchestra that could consist of a wide variety of instruments. The 
standard orchestra appears to have almost always included at least one 
tibia, often more, and we read of or have images of panpipes, krotala 
(“clappers”), cymbala (“small cymbals”) and (less often) citharas, tym- 
pana (“frame drums”), and hydraules. 

4. At least one of the accompanying tibicines served also as a scabellarius, 
who kept time for dancer, chorus, and instrumentalists by stamping his 
foot, on which he wore a scabellum (“clapper”). The scabellum could be 
entirely of wood, or it could include small cymbals or iron bars to make 
additional sound. The scabellum was noted for its ability to make a loud 
and emphatic sound. Libanius even cites Aristides as complaining that 
scabellarii stomp holes in the wooden stage (Or. 64.96).*6 

Different performances offered variations on this standard formula; for exam- 

ple, dancers may sometimes have had assistants who danced minor roles. It is 

possible that sometimes a soloist sang all or part of the libretto, or an actor or 
narrator spoke or sang during the action.*? Apuleius describes a pantomime in 
which no text is sung at all, but several dancers mime to the accompaniment 

of tibiae (Met. 10.29—34; cf. May 2008). 

What might those performers have sounded like when presenting the verses 
Augustine quotes from Aeneid 6? If the scholars who have assumed the pres- 
ence of soloists and narrators in pantomime are correct, the text may have been 
vocalized by an individual. We know also from Libanius that sometimes the 
singing of words stopped, and the action was presented only through accom- 
panied gesture and dance (Or. 64.113). The default mode of pantomime, how- 
ever, was choral singing, and so we do best to assume that a chorus sang the 
words quoted here. Libanius says that the songs of pantomime lack precision 


44 On the musical elements of pantomime, see Molloy 1996, 74-79; Lada-Richards 2007, 
41-42; Hall 2008a, 25-28; Scoditti 2009, 80-97. 

45 X On how the dancer may have responded to words in the text, see Jory 2008, 162-67. 

46 On the scabellum or scabillum (Greek xpourétou), see Bélis 1988. On the scabellarii and 
their close association with pantomime, see Vincent 2016, 238-42. 

47 Rotolo 1957, 16; Hall 2002, 29; Lada-Richards 2007, 41-42. Jory (1998) argues against the 
existence of speaking actors on the pantomime stage. 
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and it does not matter much if the hearers do not retain what they hear (Or. 
64.88). Yet Augustine appears to take for granted that his readers know the 
text he cites, not just the story. The chorus, therefore, must have been loud and 
clear. Pantomime choruses were probably as large as sponsors of performances 
could afford,48 and considerable powers of projection and enunciation must 
have been demanded of them.^? 

Several authors testify to the pleasing sound of pantomime choruses. An 
anonymous late antique poet writes of a pantomime performance, grata 
chorus diffundit cantica dulcis (“the sweet chorus pours forth pleasing songs," 
Anth. Lat. 100).5° To Sidonius Apollinaris, pantomime choruses bono cantu 
male dictata commendant ("Make things badly said agreeable with good sing- 
ing,” Ep. 8.9.5). Lucian quotes an opponent of pantomime as acknowledging 
the chorus's ed@wvia (“euphony, Salt. 63). The chorus probably sang relatively 
uncomplicated melodies, since the dancer was the center of attention. At least 
sometimes those melodies were quite memorable, for Libanius describes some 
pantomime tunes as "ear worms" (Or. 64.93): 


Toy yàp In rta(8cov TEs StaKxovobvtEs deonöralg eis dyopàv Tpéyovtes xdxetdev 
olxade TOV dopatwv atta dv Stacwowvtat Sid TAV CTEVWNÕV OTEUVdOVTES 
d8oucty, Worte xal tots uy) PovAopévors dxovetv dvayanv dxovew elvan xoi TH 
guveyxela Tapa xotc obx e0eAovatw &xovew THY puny Eviote nýyvvoðar. 


For some of the slaves, running back and forth between the agora and 
home as they serve their masters, sing whatever they have memorized 
as they hasten through the narrow streets, so that even those who do not 
wish to hear them have to hear them, and sometimes the songs are fixed 
in the memory even of those who do not wish to hear them, because they 
hear them continually. 


48 Damage to the relief cited above (Ciotti 1950) makes the exact number of its chorus mem- 
bers unclear. Wootton (2017, 251) counts 16 singers. Pantomime is probably among the 
performances Seneca has in mind when he says: in commissionibus nostris plus cantorum 
est quam in theatris olim spectatorum fuit (“In our events there are more performers than 
there were once spectators in the theaters,” Ep. 84.10). 

49  Onthe importance of projection on the ancient stage, and possible means through which 
singers may have accomplished such projection (high, nasal, tight-throated singing), see 
Moore 2012, 80-90. 

50 Shackleton Bailey 1982, 88-89. 
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Singing in unison or octaves appears to have been the norm in antiquity. 
Libanius refers to choruses of men and women (Or. 64.87): such mixed cho- 
ruses would probably have sung in octaves.5! The accompanying instruments 
would have provided rhythmic reinforcement to the singers, along with vari- 
ous kinds of ornamentation.?? Licinus, the interlocutor in Lucian who supports 
pantomime, describes its music as moAbpovos (Salt. 72), reflecting its multiple 
simultaneous sounds.53 His opponent Crates, disparaging pantomime music, 
complains of xpoöuata and tepetiopata coming from the orchestra (De salt. 2). 
Kpoüporco are percussive effects, perhaps produced by plucking strings, tepeti- 
opata are trills.54 

In the same passage, Crates complains of mod@v xtöros or the striking of feet. 
He means the scabellum, our most important key, along with Virgil's text, to the 
rhythm of what was sung. The text gives us the length of notes, for we can be 
confident that in songs sung by a chorus the durational relationship of short to 
long syllables would be regularized: long syllables would be consistently equal 
to our quarter notes, short syllables to our eighth notes. The scabellum's strong 
beatisunlikely to have been indifferent to the words sung. It could conceivably 
have responded to stress accents. Assuming such correspondence, we might 
chart the first verse Augustine cites—o pater, anne aliquas ad coelum hinc ire 
putandum est—as in Table 83, assuming the length of a short syllable as the 
basic musical measure. 

In such a scenario the basic rhythmic units, equivalent to our measures, 
would vary in length erratically. This would have produced exciting rhythmic 
variety, but it would have brought considerable challenges to a large ensem- 
ble like the pantomime chorus, instrumentalists, and dancer. The scabellarius 
would need to have a thorough knowledge of the text and be able to produce 
erratic beats while also playing the two pipes of the tibia. 

A more likely scenario is that the scabellarius stomped his foot on the open- 
ing syllable of each metrical foot, as in the Table 8.2. 


51 John Chrysostom seems to refer to pantomime when he describes a chorus of all women 
except for one male singer (Hom. contra eos qui subintr. habent virgines 9, PG 47.508; cf. 
Webb 2008, 62). 

52 Onsuchheterophony in ancient music, with reference especially to classical Greece, see 
Barker 1995. 

53 The word does not mean “polyphonic” in the sense of multiple melodies working together 
in cooperation. 

54 Scoditti 2009, 80-81. 

55  Zeleny (2008) proposes such a scenario for the performance of Latin poetry, citing paral- 
lels from Africa and elsewhere for this kind of erratic rhythmic variation. 
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TABLE 8.1 Aeneid 6.719, with the scabellum sounding an accented syllable 


Syllable o pa te ran n(e)a li qua sad coe l(um)hin ci re pu tan dum(e)st 


Length of 
syllable 
Note value J ^ d J ? 234 J J 4 Jè oe J 4 
of syllable 
Syllabic 
accent 


| 
¢ 
( 
| 
( 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
( 
| 
| 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
V 


Beatfrom x x X x X X X x x 
scabellarius 
Length of 
rhythmic 


D 
D 
D 
EN 
D 
D 
D 
EN 
EN 


unit 


TABLE 8.2 Aeneid 6.719, with the scabellum sounding on the opening of each foot 


Syllable o pa te ran n(e)a li qua sad coe l(um)hin ci re pu tan dum(e)st 


Lensthof - ~ + - + uit a i ra, E ta EM 
syllable 

Note value J dd J ? ARX es, 4 Duo Wu 5.4 
of syllable 

Syllabic So 33 > > > > > > > 
accent 

Beat from x x x x x x 
scabellarius 

Length of 4 4 4 4 4 4 
rhythmic 

unit 


Here the scabellarius would produce a series of rhythmic units equivalent 
to our 2/4 measures, each with a very strong downbeat. His job—or at least 
the stomping part of his job— would be easy, and he would not need to know 
the text well to reinforce its rhythms. Singers, dancers, and instrumentalists 
would all have clear, emphatic, and unchanging (except as tempo varied) 
rhythmic guidance. The singers could still reinforce natural accents through 
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pitch and stress as they sang, so the interplay of the singer's accents and the 
scabellarius's beats would bring rhythmic interest, as would the various kinds 
of ornamentation provided by the instrumentalists. Sometimes, as in five of 
the rhythmic units in this verse, singers would have accents corresponding to 
the scabellarius’s beat. Occasionally, as in one unit here, the scabillarius would 
stomp even though the singers had no accent. More often—four times in this 
verse—the singers would produce accents even though no beat came from the 
scabellarius. 

Such a performance, built around strong beats at the opening of each 
foot, may have been far removed from the manner in which Virgil's poetry 
was recited on other occasions: most scholars have justifiably abandoned 
the belief that Latin poetry was generally read aloud or recited in antiquity 
with a strong stress or ictus on the opening of each foot (e.g., Fortson 2011, 
99-103). In pantomime, however, such strong regular beats would serve to 
keep dancer, singers, and instrumentalists together, and they would provide a 
resounding reinforcement to the words sung, encouraging the kind of famil- 
iarity with the text that Augustine and others seem to take for granted on the 
part of theatergoers. 


3 Conclusion 


The earliest theatrical performances of Virgil's text, enactments of the Eclogues 
produced soon after the poems were written, are likely to have been delivered 
by actors vocalizing unaccompanied but with instrumental interludes. At 
some point, almost certainly by the time of Nero and probably much earlier, 
some performers of pantomime began dancing to texts of Virgil's Aeneid, and 
they may have danced to the Eclogues as well. In these performances the texts 
would probably have been sung by a chorus accompanied by tibiae and other 
instruments, and by a scabellum, which would mark emphatically the opening 
of each metrical foot. Virgil thus appears to have played an important role in 
the lively and pervasive musical theater of Augustan and Imperial Rome. 
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Raphael and Marcantonio Raimondi as Readers 
of Virgil 


Lisa Pon 


Scripsi ut potui, non ut volui. 


I wanted to write a new Aeneid for Craig. 


Raphael painted Virgil in the Stanza della Segnatura, standing crowned 
with laurel at Homer's left shoulder, almost at the crest of Mount Parnassus. 
Pointing his left hand towards Apollo, the fresco's central focus, Virgil looks 
back past Homer to Dante, who, similarly wreathed, turns his austere profile to 
follow Virgil’s guiding gesture with his gaze. Clearly, Raphael understood Virgil 
as a poet whose achievements were imbricated with those of both Homer 
and Dante, both the ancient Greek past and Renaissance future in Florence. 
In this essay, I explore Raphael’ strikingly Renaissance interest in ancient 
Roman literature, especially—as befits an offering to Craig Kallendorf— Virgil, 
for Raphael most often used the new Renaissance technology of printing to 
explore Virgil's poetry. No fewer than three of his greatest collaborations in 
print with engraver Marcantonio Raimondi—the Morbetto ("Little Plague"), 
the Quos Ego, and the Judgement of Paris—all engage Virgilian themes. These 
prints make use of extensive textual inscriptions, and the relationships they 
make apparent between word and image—as well as between print and draw- 
ing, and Roman and Renaissance creation—are the topics of this essay. As 
Craig Kallendorf cogently argued, the Aeneid "rests not in the timeless inten- 
tion of the author, but in the negotiation between the text and reader that is 
very much time-bound, linked inextricably to the values and ideas that the 
reader brings to the text" (Kallendorf 2007, 128). Visual artists such as Raphael 
and Marcantonio Raimondi, steeped in the erudite communities of Urbino 
and Bologna respectively, brought their own "values and ideas" as readers of 
Virgil in order to create their own— pictorial—responses to the Aeneid. 
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FIGURE 9.1 Raphael, Parnassus, c. 1510-1511, Stanza della Segnatura, Vatican Palace, fresco 


Some scholars have suggested that Raphael had been planning a new printed 
edition of the Aeneid, for which these three prints and others were destined.! 
Such a project would have rivaled the 1481 edition of Dante's Divine Comedy 
with engravings designed by Botticelli, in terms of a major literary text printed 
in conjunction with multiple engravings, a technique that required the use of 
a rolling press rather than the platen press for movable type.? Raphael was 
in these years clearly also projecting an Italian translation of Vitruvius? and 
Marcantonio already had experience as a book illustrator in Venice and Rome.* 
In any case, no printed edition of Virgil's Aeneid was ever realized by Raphael, 
who died unexpectedly in 1520. In the final analysis, the three great Virgilian 
engravings that Raphael and Marcantonio produced stand alone in their com- 
plex pairings of inscribed text and image, and are far from monolithic in their 
treatment of Virgil. They do not in the strict sense 'illustrate' Virgil's text, but 


Delaborde 1888, 146, and Lord 1984, 81-82. 
Dunlop 1993 and Gentile and Altcappenberg 2000. 
Rowland 1994 and Christian 2016. 
Pon 1999, 53-66, and Urbini 1999, 53-56. 
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FIGURE 9.2 Raphael and Marcantonio Raimondi, Il Morbetto, c. 1514, engraving, open access 
image from the Davison Art Center, Wesleyan University 


rather show us three different and subtle "visions" that as Craig has argued *are 
Vergil" (Kallendorf 2001, 123). 

For example, the engraving known as the Morbetto, or the “Little Plague,’ 
signaled already around 1514 the ambitions Raphael and Marcantonio had 
for their printed projects even quite early in their partnership, and highlights 
a close reading of Virgil's canonical text. The base of the herm that domi- 
nates the print's central vertical axis is inscribed with a passage describing 
the plague in Phrygia taken from the Aeneid (3140): LINQVEBANT | DVLCES 
ANI|MAS, AVT AE|GRA TRAHE|BANT| CORP[ORA]. The herm divides the picture 
into two scenes, one in daylight and one in the darkness of night, with animal 
and human victims, stricken or dead, piled on either side. Raphael's concern 
with the play of light and shadow in the complex split composition led him to 
prepare drawings using the tonal mediuml of ink wash and white heighten- 
ing; two such drawings are found now in the Uffizi (Inv. 525E) and the Royal 
Collection at Windsor (Inv. ou7). The nocturnal side of the engraving shows off 
Marcantonio's technical virtuosity in achieving these tonal effects in a graphic 
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medium largely dependent on line, even rendering two distinct light sources 
in the night. At the lower left, a man illuminates the bodies of dead and dying 
livestock with a torch whose flickering flame is shaped not by a finite outline 
but by the irregular ends of the surrounding dense crosshatching. At the upper 
left, the darkest portion of the print shows Aeneas in his bedchamber, with 
another inscription taken directly from the Aeneid (3.138): EFFIGIES SACRAE 
DIVOM PHRIGI[1]. Indeed the engraved words slant downwards over the heads 
of the Penates, seeming to ride on the bright moonbeams streaming through 
the window above in a manner that indicates a clear understanding of the 
whole passage (Aen. 3.147153): 


nox erat, et terris animalia somnus habebat: 

effigies sacrae divom Phrygiique Penates, 

quos mecum a Troia mediisque ex ignibus urbis 

extuleram, visi ante oculos adstare iacentis 150 
in somnis, multo manifesti lumine, qua se 

plena per insertas fundebat luna fenestras; 

tum sic adfari et curas his demere dictis. 


Marcantonio's parallel strokes of the burin allow the two divine figures “bathed 
in bright beams which from the moon at full streamed through the latticed 
wall" while Aeneas “lay[ing] in his slumber" fades into the darkness (Virgil 
1910, 147ff.). The textual inscription literally “illuminates” the words in and as 
light itself. 

The technical brilliance of the engraving, matched with a clear understand- 
ing of the text's explicit call that the figures be multo manifesti lumine |... 
plena [...] luna, differs from earlier pictorial depictions of this episode. Sebastian 
Brant's 1502 edition of Virgil’s Opera, published with expolititissimis [...] imag- 
inibus by Johann Grüninger in Strasbourg, offers a woodcut illustration that 
Edward Wouk recently described as “conveying a sense of the severity of the 
plague in an incongruously Germanic Crete," and acutely noted that the ships 
moored at the ready at the print's right edge anticipates Aeneas's departure.5 
More than a millennium earlier, the late antique Vatican Virgil manuscript 
(Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 3225, fol. 28") shows the Penates 
appearing on either side of Aeneas, with a crescent moon rather than the full 
one called for by Virgil's text. Both the Vatican Virgil manuscript and the 1502 
Strasbourg printed edition were anchored by the full Aeneid text, for which 


5 Wouk 2016, 59; see also Eastin 2016, 97, and Morford 2005, 125. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Sebastian Brant, ed., Publij Virgilij Maronis Opera (Strasbourg, 1502), fol. 190", 
[VD16 v 1332] Universitátsbibliothek Heidelberg 
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the accompanying pictures served as illustrations, and in which simple textual 
tags—“Penate” in the former or “Creta” in the latter, for instance—could orient 
the book's reader. In contrast, Raphael and Marcantonio's Morbetto can stand 
as an independent image, with the inscribed citations of the text prompting 
the viewer's own recall of longer passages beyond those brief but recognizable 
phrases. As Frank Büttner (2008, 114) notes, "Die Zitate eróffnen für diejenigen, 
die die Aeneis kennen, den weiteren Verständnishorizont.” 

Needless to say, Raphael and Marcantonio themselves must have paid 
close attention to the text in order to create for the print's learned viewers 
this nuanced play of Virgilian lines explicitly cited or visually referenced in 
their virtuoso printed image. Some scholars have argued that the humanist 
Pietro Bembo was at hand to help. Bembo is a strong candidate as consulting 
humanist, for in addition to a close relationship with Raphael, he knew the 
Aeneid well: he had inherited from his father, humanist Bernardo Bembo, early 
manuscripts of Virgil's works, and after Raphael's death, acquired for his own 
library the Vatican Virgil." Given literary and artistic importance of this vener- 
able manuscript, it has often been given as a source for the Morbetto, though it 
may have still been in Naples in the second decade of the sixteenth century.? 
Raphael's clear interest in the Aeneid generally may have been formed well 
before his arrival in Rome, through the manuscripts of Virgilian opera in 
Federico di Montefeltro's famed library at Urbino, where Raphael was born.? 

Whether or not the young Raphael may have seen or read the Virgil manu- 
scripts in Urbino, the Quos Ego, makes clear that he and Marcantonio knew 
at least some of the many commentaries on the Aeneid available in the 
Renaissance. That engraving, made around 1516, is much larger in scale (more 
than 40 cm tall) and more complex in its pictorial organization than the earlier, 
already ambitious Morbetto. Rather than the stark dichotomy of day and night 
on the two sides of an otherwise cohesive single image, the Quos Ego includes 
nine discrete pictorial scenes interspersed with five Latin inscriptions. The 
brief Latin texts, each enclosed in a tabula ansata, are taken from the pentas- 
tich synopsis of Book1 generally attributed to Vomanus or Vomanius, one of the 
12 authors of the late antique Carmina duodecim sapientum (PLM 1V136-39):10 


Wright 1993, 114, and Wouk 2016, 61. 
https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS Urb.lat.350 (accessed 3 May 2021); Sabbadini 1932, 268; 
Clough 1984, 309; Danzi 2005, 47. 
Wright 1993, 110, and Ziolowski and Putnam 2008, 433-34. 
Simonetta 2007, 146-51, and Peruzzi 2008. 
10 Ihave been unable to consult Friedrich 2002. 
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Aeolus immittit ventos Iunone precante 
Troianosque vagos Libycas expellit in oras. 
solatur Venerem dictis pater ipse dolentem 
Aeneam recipit pulchra Carthagine Dido, 

cui Venus Ascanii sub imagine mittit amorem. 


This five-line argumentum appeared regularly in printed editions of Virgil's 
works as early as 1472, so it would have been readily available to early-sixteenth- 
century readers (Kallendorf 1991, 21-62). The placement of that text in the Quos 
Ego's composition is deliberate: the first line appears at the top left corner of 
the central image of Neptune calming the seas; the second line, at the bottom 
left corner; the third, at the top right corner; the fourth, at the bottom right 
corner; and the final, fifth line, at the center of the bottom register. In contrast, 
the placement of the pictorial scenes is less strictly directed, though the top 
border clearly shows an Olympian realm from which Mercury steps through 
the zodiac dial, demittit ab alto (1.297), and the bottom border includes events 
that occur towards the end of Book 1. The small lateral scenes are laid out in 
parallel, generally with earlier episodes at the top of the print and later events 
at its bottom, and scenes involving Juno on the left and those including Dido 
on the right. Scenes in which Venus appears, disguised or not, move back and 
forth between the engraving's right and left sides. The top of the left side shows 
Juno’s intervention with Aeolus (1.65-75); moves downwards through Aeneas 
consoling his men (1198-207) and Aeneas's conversation with the disguised 
Venus (1.393-400); and finally reaches the bottom with Aeneas and Achates 
looking at the temple of Juno (1.459). On the right side, the topmost scene 
shows Aeneas and his men before Dido (1.522-58), and the middle episode 
has Dido and Aeneas proceeding to the banquet, which is depicted, complete 
with musicians, at the bottom. In other words, the inscribed texts and pictorial 
scenes follow different ordering schemes across the print's surface. 

In 1978, Lawrence Nees suggested that the composition of the Quos Ego 
recalled the ancient relief type known as the tabula iliaca, low relief sculp- 
tures approximately the same shape and scale as Marcantonio's engraving 
that depict epic poetry in a complex array of pictorial scenes and inscribed 
texts, often with magic squares of repeating sequences of letters on the 
obverse. In recent years, well after Nees's twentieth-century insight, classi- 
cists have reexamined the tabula iliaca as a type with a “playful hermeneu- 
tic agenda”! Mark Petrain in particular uses formalist narrative theory in 


11 For a historiographic review, see Squire 2010, 67, and 2011, and Petrain 2014. 
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connection with the visual layout of the tabula in ways that are useful for 
understanding the Quos Ego, distinguishing between the chronological nar- 
ration of events or fabula order and the spatial organization or sjuzhet order 
(Petrain 2014, 26-48). A close reading of the Aeneid with the Quos Ego in hand 
reveals that the Renaissance engraving works with a similar logic that inter- 
twines the chronological sequence of fabula, indicated through the inscribed 
texts, with the spatial ordering of sjuzhet, shown through the placement of 
the visual scenes. In the Quos Ego, Vomanus's text is arrayed chronologically 
in terms of Virgil's narrative, whereas the images are split spatially in ways 
that draw attention to the roles of Juno (on the left), Dido (on the right), and 
Venus (alternating right to left). A viewer/reader of the Quos Ego expecting 
the discontinuity of the tabula iliaca's layout would delight in the resulting 
“mode of storytelling [...] [that] overwhelms viewers with evocations of epic's 
linear plotline at the same time as it imposes on this plotline a spatial layout" 
to spotlight on one character or another (Petrain 2014, 181). 

Christian Kleinbub (2012) has cogently discussed the Quos Ego in terms of 
a Renaissance paragone between the media of painting and sculpture. The 
print makes even stronger comparisons between the singular monumental- 
ity of sculpted stone and the multiple, portable medium of engraving—that 
is, of printing incised copper iteratively—and also between the speaking 
voice, the written word, and the pictorial image. For while each tabula ansata 
encloses written lines of text, each rectangular pictorial episode shows a scene 
of speaking, and as Andrew Laird has demonstrated, in the Aeneid power rela- 
tions between groups and individuals are expressed through the presentation 
of speech.!? The Quos Ego depicts episodes of storytelling and exhortation in 
which Virgil has his characters talk, giving their words in direct quotations: Juno 
commands Aeolus (1.65-76); Venus complains to Jupiter (1229-54); Aeneas 
encourages his men to endure (1198-207); Aeneas addresses Dido to reveal 
his identity (1.595-610); the disguised Venus tells Aeneas to follow the swans 
(1393-96); Dido invites Aeneas and his men to be her guest (1.615-27); seeing 
paintings of the Trojan War on Juno's temple, Aeneas exclaims (1.459-64); and, 
in the final lines of Book 1, Dido asks Aeneas to tell his story (1.753-56). The bot- 
tom register scenes are particularly nuanced, each referring to another nonver- 
bal sister art: painting on the lower left, and music on the lower right. Far from 
mute pictures, these are scenes of eloquent speaking, with one notable excep- 
tion. All these pictured performances of speech encircle a central image of 
speech's failure: Neptune's famous aposiopesis when, inchoate with anger, he 
blurts out Quos ego (1135), the title by which the engraving has become known. 


12 Laird 1990, 206, and Lovatt 2013. 
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FIGURE 9.5 Raphael and Marcantonio Raimondi, Judgement of Paris, c. 1518-1520, engraving, 
www.metmuseum.org 


If the texts inscribed on the Morbetto and Quos Ego are recognizable, Ihave not 
found a source for the seven Latin words “Sordent prae forma ingenivm virtus 
regnaavrum’ that appear in a fictive tablet at lower left in the Judgement of Paris. 
This masterful engraving marks a high point in Raphael and Marcantonio’s 
partnership, which ended abruptly with Raphael’s unexpected death in 1520. 
In this, perhaps the most technically innovative print he ever produced, 
Marcantonio first indiscriminately scratched the copper matrix’s entire sur- 
face with a light abrasive, perhaps a pumice stone. These shallow scratches 
would catch some ink, but less than a burin engraved furrow would, resulting 
in a generalized grayish tone when printed, softer and more diffuse than the 
parallel or cross hatches he used in the Morbetto. Paris and the three goddesses 
being judged at center, as well as the nymphs and river gods at left and right, 
appear in the soft gray gloom of night achieved through this novel technique. 
Above them, the sun god Apollo in his chariot brings the day and drives away 
his sister Diana, goddess of the moon, who retreats at the upper right; these 
sunlit portions of the image use the completely blank brightness of ink-free 
paper, the result of the copper matrix’s smoothened burnished surface. 
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The inscription at the prints lower left does not seem to be Virgilian 
(Kallendorf, personal communication, 23 September 2019) but seems closest 
to Paris’s suit to Helen in Ovid’s Heroides 16.81-88: 


regna Iovis coniunx, virtutem filia iactat; 
ipse potens dubito fortis an esse velim. 
dulce Venus risit; 'nec te, Pari, munera tangant 
utraque suspensi plena timoris, ait; 
‘nos dabimus, quod ames, et pulchrae filia Ledae 85 
ibit in amplexus pulchrior illa tuos: 
dixit, et ex aequo donis formaque probata 
victorem caelo rettulit illa pedem. 


Ovid's passage associates Juno with regna, Athena with virtus, and Venus with 

forma, but omits any mention of ingenium or aurum. The addition of these 
terms and the phrase itself as a whole seem unlikely to be Classical Latin. 
Claudia Lazzaro (2012, 80-88) and Andreas Vélez Posada (2015, 236-56) 
have each argued that, beyond the well-explored moralizing associations of 
beauty, moral virtue, or political power, the phrase can be read as a distinctly 
Renaissance affirmation of the generative powers of artistic ingenium founded 
in the ideas of Alberti and Ficino. 

Raphael and Marcantonio's Judgement of Paris, therefore, has a com- 
pletely different relationship to ancient literature than the Morbetto or Quos 
Ego. Rather than citing an explicit textual source, its inscription is in Frank 
Büttner's terms a Bildepigramme, an embedded text meant to aid our interpre- 
tation of the picture (Büttner 2008, 116). Furthermore, if the Judgement of Paris 
inscription did not have a classical source, its imagery did. It has been long rec- 
ognized that Marcantonio and Raphael drew on carved Hellenistic sarcophagi 
that show this very scene (with further references, see Pon 2004, 1-2). In these 
ancient sculptures as in the Renaissance engraving, the main protagonists of 
Paris and the three goddesses take up remarkably little of the available picto- 
rial field: they are surrounded, as Giorgio Vasari notes in his description of the 
print, with many other things "per capriccio [...] il Carro del Sole, le Ninfe de’ 
boschi, quellen delle fonti e quelle de’ fiume, con vasi, timoni et altre belle fan- 
tasie attorno" (Vasari 1568, v, 9). These "capricci" or “belle fantasie" include all 
the gods in the sky and frame the core story of Paris considering Juno, Athena, 
and Venus, which in Virgil's Aeneid is mentioned only in passing at 1. 25-28. 

In the Judgement of Paris, then, Raphael and Marcantonio treat Virgil 
differently than they did in their earlier prints related to the Aeneid. In the 
Morbetto Raphael and Marcantonio followed Virgil's text closely, both in their 
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engraving’s verbal inscriptions and pictorial depictions. In the Quos Ego, they 
drew on the tabula iliaca’s aesthetics of play and transformation to explore 
how five poetic lines can summarize a much larger epic, and how the spo- 
ken voice can be evoked by printed image. Finally, in the Judgement of Paris, 
Raphael and Marcantonio no longer just read Virgil, but also take up his narra- 
tive strategy of using Paris’s story as the nucleus around which a much larger 
effort is generated. Édouard Manet's famous appropriation of the nymphs and 
river god at the right side of the Judgement of Paris, recast as contemporary 
Parisians, in his 1863 painting Le Déjeuner sur l'Herbe makes clear the endur- 
ing authority this Renaissance engraving has had for visual artists. The print's 
seven-word inscription achieved a lesser, but still striking, post-Raphael canon- 
icity in the sixteenth century. It may not surprise us that Marco Dente's version 
of Marcantonio's engraving contains the same inscription, since it copies the 
pictorial composition as well. But the 1553 engraving of Paris's judgement by 
Balthasar van den Bos— despite a rather different composition— bears these 
seven words as well. For later sixteenth-century engravers such as Bos, then, 
Raphael and Marcantonio's gloss on Virgil, "Sordent prae forma ingenium vir- 
tus regna aurum," had become a text worth repeating. 


FIGURE 9.6 Balthazar van den Bos, Judgement of Paris, 1553, engraving, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 
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The Manuscript and Print Tradition of Pomponius 
Laetus’s Commentary on the Aeneid 


Fabio Stok 


Pomponius Laetus! was the central figure in the late fifteenth-century human- 
ism in Rome, where he was a professor at the University of Rome (the so-called 
Studium Urbis) and the head of the so-called Roman Academy? His interest in 
Virgil arose in his childhood, if we believe what Pietro Marsi says in his funeral 
oration, when Laetus ran away from home to travel to Sicily in order to visit 
the places described by Virgil? The story is questionable; nevertheless, it is 
significant, because Laetus was very careful about his own public image (and 
also to keep his real life hidden, for we know very little about his childhood 
and youth).* 

A behavior of concealment and faking is also present in Laetus's attitude 
towards Virgil. We know that he was the first to have in his own hands the 
famous codex Mediceus? one of the oldest manuscripts containing Virgil's 
works. Although Laetus never revealed his access to this manuscript and we 
do not know when and how he had it, in his lessons he frequently names and 
quotes a certain Apronianus, a commentator whose exegesis he was conveying.® 
For a few centuries scholars believed that he had access to a lost commentary 
on Virgil, while he simply used the name written in the subscription of the Ms 
Mediceus, punctuated and corrected by Turcius Rufus Apronianus Asterius, 
consul in 494 CE. The manuscript was in the possession of the monastery of 
Bobbio, and we can only suppose that it was brought to Rome by the Abbot 
Gregory of Crema, who in 1847 was transferred to the Roman Church of San 


1 On Pomponius Laetus’s biography, see Accame 2008. "Laetus" was a nickname, from the Latin 
adjective laetus (“happy”). Pomponius also used the nickname "Infortunatus" (“unhappy”) 
when he was imprisoned in Castel Sant'Angelo after the supposed conspiracy repressed by 
Pope Paul 11 in February 1468. 

On the Roman Academy see Bianca 2008, De Beer 2008, and the essays collected in Pade 2011. 
See Dykmans 1988, 81. 

4 Regarding Pomponius's childhood, we only know that he was born in Diano (today Teggiano, 
near Salerno) and that he was an illegitimate child of the Count Giovanni Sanseverino. 

5 Today in Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 39.1. 

6 See Stok 2009. 
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Paolo fuori le Mura." In the following decades, Laetus had access to this manu- 
script and wrote some notes in it with red ink. 

Perhaps in the same way Laetus took possession of another relic of Virgil, 
the commentary on Bucolics and Georgics attributed to Probus.? Laetus knew 
this work as early as 1471, but he did not reveal his discovery. The commentary 
was first published only in 1507 by Johannes Baptista Egnatius from a (lost) 
manuscript of Bobbio: Egnatius did not know that Laetus already knew this 
work and that some copies of it had been produced in Laetus's milieu. 

Another source first used by Laetus was the commentary on the Georgics 
transmitted by a Beneventan manuscript of the tenth century, the Vaticanus 
latinus 3317.2 This commentary was falsely attributed to Philargyrius by Fulvio 
Orsini and then published by Thilo as Servius auctus. Although it was partially 
known by Guarinus of Verona,!® it was only Laetus who used and appreci- 
ated this commentary, which he attributed to Servius—or, more precisely, to 
Sergius, the name he read in the subscription of the manuscript; just because 
of the authority he attributed to this manuscript he thought that the true name 
of the commentator was not Servius, but Sergius.!! 

Laetus's behavior regarding these discoveries is in some way related to his 
decision not to publish his commentary on Virgil, despite his relations with the 
printers operating at that time in Rome.!? The commentary was meant to be 
used in the courses held by Laetus in the Studium Urbis, during the 1470s and 
1480s. He commented not only on the Aeneid, the Bucolics, and the Georgics, 
but also on the works included in the so-called Appendix Virgiliana. In this 
respect, Laetus's commentary was the first to deal with all the works attributed 
to Virgil, and also the most extensive and complete, and therefore certainly the 
most important commentary on Virgil written in the fifteenth century. Using 
the ancient sources he had discovered, besides several other ancient works, 
Laetus was proposing a largely new commentary, different from the traditional 
one written by Servius (which he frequently criticized),! and obviously very 
different from the commentaries written from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries. 

It is not easy to understand why Pomponius did not want to publish such 
an important commentary, but only shared it with his students and friends. 


7 See Mercati 1936. 

8 See Gioseffi 1991, 212-14. 

9 See Abbamonte 2012, 146-55. 
10 See Stok 2018. 

11  Stok20on, 505-06. 

12 See Stok 2014. 

13 See Stok 20u. 
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The only explanation we can offer is that he did not to want to disclose his 
discovery of the new sources, the knowledge of which he jealously guarded 
outside his circle, as we have seen. Laetus’s behavior seems, however, close to 
the esoteric approach that he frequently adopted, assembling his pupils in the 
catacombs of Rome and sometimes assuming esoteric attitudes. 

Despite Laetus’s wish, the commentary escaped the author’s control. In 
the mid-1480s a copy of it came into the hands of Daniel Caetani, a humanist 
who taught in Venice and later in Lombardy.!4 Caetani edited the commentary, 
without the author's permission, in the edition printed in 1487 (or 1490)!5 in 
Brescia by the typographer Bonino de' Boninis. The edition includes two vol- 
umes in which the text of the commentary is printed in continuous form, with 
notes referring to Virgil's lemmata.!6 The work is attributed by the inscriptions 
to Iulius Pomponius Grammaticus, but in the prefatory letter Caetani mentions 
the author as Pomponius Sabinus. It is not clear why Caetani used this appel- 
lative, which does not seem to have been used at that time by other authors 
or sources.!” 

Itis not clear how Laetus's commentary came to be in the hands of Caetani, 
who was not one of his students and had never lived in Rome. It is possible that 
a copy of it would have been brought to Venice by Marcantonius Sabellicus 
(Marcantonio Coccio or Cocci), a pupil of Laetus who in the same years was 
active in Venice and was certainly in contact with Daniel Caetani; a letter of 
Caetani was published by Sabellicus in the edition of Perotti's Cornucopia 
printed in Venice in 1490.18 

Pomponius did not agree with Caetani's initiative, as he severely censured 
the printing of his commentary in a letter to Agostino Maffei published in the 
edition of Sallust that Eucharius Silber printed in Rome in the spring of 1490.19 
In the letter, Laetus warns his interlocutor not to put any trust in the glosses 


14 On Caetani see Cisorio 1934, Ricciardi 1973, Lunelli 1983b. 

15 For Lunelli 19832, 314, the whole edition was printed in 1490, but the first volume is dated 
18 February 1487; see Stok, Forthcoming. 

16 The reference numbers of these editions given by the incunables catalogues are the fol- 
lowing: HR 9835-6, IGI 7985-6, ISTC ilooo23300-ilooo23600. 

17 Zabughin (1909-1912, vol. 1, 105) and Lesen (1931, 284-85) regard it as a reference to the 
ancient Sabine population. While the latter considered the nickname adopted by Laetus 
himself referring to the proverbial severity of this people, the former interpreted it as an 
allusion of the plagiarist Caetani to the rape of the Sabine women; Lunelli (1983b) sus- 
pects an allusion to the character "Sabinus" of [Virgil], Catal. 10. Crespi (2017) considers 
Sabinus to be allusive of the name of Sabellicus, the scholar who probably gave Caetani 
the copy of the commentary used for the printing. 

18 The edition was printed by Baptista de Tortis (HC 12698, IGI 7241, ISTC ipoo290000). 

19 HC 14217, IGI 8550, ISTC 1500075000. 
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attributed to him, if he happened to read them (“si glossulas in Virgilium 
legeris sub titulo meo, oro ne fidem praestas.”). Laetus added that he was not 
so reckless and daring as to attempt such an undertaking (“reque temerarius 
sum, neque audax, neque eam expositionem unquam temptavi.”).2° Laetus 
died in 1498 and in his last years did not change his intentions regarding the 
commentary on Virgil. 

The text of the rare Brescia edition was reproduced (with some correc- 
tions) by Johannes Oporinus (Johan Herbster), who published in Basel in 
1544 the commentary under the name of Pomponius Sabinus, unaware that 
the author was really Pomponius Laetus. This commentary was then reprinted 
by Georgius Fabricius (Georg Goldschmidt) in the Henricpetrine editions of 
Virgil printed in Basel from 1561, in which notes by Pomponius together with 
those of other commentators were printed with Virgil's text.?! The diffusion 
of Fabricius's editions spread the name of Pomponius Sabinus, who became 
a ghost author frequently mentioned in the following centuries until Heyne's 
commentary. It was only in 1824 that August Ferdinand Naeke established the 
author's true identity, attributing the commentary to Pomponius Laetus.?? 

The intricate story of Sabinus's edition has obscured the knowledge of 
Laetus's commentary. The text of Caetani's frequently incorrect edition was 
in many cases corrected by Oporinus and Fabricius, but without the original 
manuscript sources. 

Manuscripts of Laetus's commentary were only identified during the twen- 
tieth century. The whole commentary is to be found in only one manuscript, 
the Canonicianus Class. Lat. 54 of Oxford's Bodleian Library. Vladimir Zabughin 
(1918) attributed the writing of this manuscript to Laetus himself?? but his 
evaluation was wrong?^ (only a correction to Georg. 3.408 [fol. 142"] is attribut- 
able to the hand of Laetus).25 The current opinion is that this manuscript was 
copied by an unknown pupil of Laetus.26 

Regarding the Georgics and the Appendix some marginal notes by Laetus 
are copied in the Vatican manuscript Vat. Lat. 3255, written by Paolo Emilio 
Boccabella, a pupil of Laetus.2” Notes by Laetus on works of the Appendix 
are also in other manuscripts: Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 


20 See Lunelli 1983a, 311-12. 

21 Kallendorf 2012, 27. 

22 Naeke 1824. 

23 See Zabughin 1918 and Sabbadini 1933. 

24 See Reeve 1976, 234, and Lunelli 1983a, 318. 
25 See A. dela Mare in Hunt 1975, 1-16. 

26 Lunelli ı983a, 318. 

27  Zabughin 1909-1912, vol. 1, 66-69. 
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Ashb. 932 (Moretum); London, British Library, Sloan 777 (Aetna); Roma, 
Biblioteca Corsiniana 1839 (Ciris).28 

Regarding the commentary on the Aeneid, Aldo Lunelli?? has indicated, 
besides the Canonicianus, five other Virgilian manuscripts containing Laetus's 
notes on the Aeneid. The most important of them is that of Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Additional C 136, a manuscript of the Aeneid with several interlinear 
glosses and marginal notes, corrected by Laetus himself, whose hand was rec- 
ognized by Albinia de la Mare in 1975.99 

Two other manuscripts, those of Roma— Biblioteca Angelica 1388 (43.F 21) 
and Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 1584— contain only a few notes 
influenced by Laetus's exegesis.?! Of greater interest is the manuscript of 
Chicago, Newberry Library 95.5, brought to Lunelli's attention by Virginia 
Brown.?? It contains the three works of Virgil, but only the text of the Aeneid 
presents glosses and marginal notes; a certain number of these coincide with 
those of the Canonicianus and the Brescia edition, and can therefore be attrib- 
uted to Laetus, while others are of different origin. 

The fifth manuscript indicated by Lunelli is Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, 
CLXIV (151). It contains the Aeneid copied by Laetus, as recognized by Lunelli 
himself?? with glosses and marginal notes. 

Besides these manuscripts, traces of Laetus's commentary are present 
in the commentary written by Pietro Leoni, a pupil of Laetus who, like the 
other members of the Roman Academy, adopted a fictitious name, in this 
case Cynthius of Ceneda (Ceneda was his birthplace, today included in the 
town of Vittorio Veneto). Leoni attended Laetus's lessons in the first half of the 
14708, and in the following years he taught in Spilimbergo (Friuli). The com- 
mentary to the Aeneid copied in 1478 in the manuscript of Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, R 13 sup., seems to derive from his teaching activity. The com- 
mentary was printed in 1845 in Milan.?^ In his commentary Leoni was deeply 
influenced by Laetus's exegesis, but he usually rewords it, sometimes corrects 
it or distances himself from it, and frequently adds his own notes and uses 
other sources. 

Already a preliminary examination of these manuscripts reveals that there 
are three principal copies of the commentary: Caetani's edition (B) and both 


28 A list of the manuscripts concerning the Appendix is provided by Lanzarone 2018, 19-21. 
29 Lunelli 1983a, 317-20, but see also Lunelli 1987 and 2014. 

30 In Hunt 1975, 11-16. 

31 Lunelli 1983a, 317. 

32 Lunelli198ga, 319. 

33 Lunelli198ga, 318. 

34  Dozio 1845. A previous partial edition had been printed earlier by Mai 1835, 321-96. 
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manuscripts of Oxford, the Canonicianus (C) and the Additional (A). The notes 
ofthe manuscript of Verona are valuable for detectingthe evolution of Laetus’s 
exegesis, but they are not directly connected with the texts of A, B, and C. The 
manuscript of Chicago is useful only for a limited number of notes. It is there- 
fore appropriate to focus on the relationship between A, B, and C. 

The textual coincidence of A, B, and C is generally very high. In particular, A 
text largely coincides with B's. This circumstance allows us to discard a hypoth- 
esis on the origin of Caeani's manuscript which has been proposed in the past, 
namely, that he used a manuscript of recollectae of notes collected by a pupil 
during Laetus's lessons. 

Despite their strict similarity, A was not the source of B. There are a few 
notes of B different or missing in A, and some notes of A are different or miss- 
ing in B. We can establish that Caetani used a manuscript very similar to A 
from Laetus's milieu. 

C also contains notes that are different from or ignored by A and B, but its 
most important peculiarity is that it omits many notes provided by A and B. 
These omissions are sporadic in the commentary on the first books of the 
Aeneid, but become significant in the subsequent books. In the commentary 
on the twelfth book, C contains about a third of the notes provided by A and 
B. It is difficult to establish if the lack of notes for the last books is due to the 
incompleteness of Laetus's commentary at the time of the writing of C, or it 
was a choice of the compiler. 

To clarify the relationship between A, B, and C, it is useful to examine the 
configuration of A. Virgil's text, usually 32 to 35 lines on every page of the man- 
uscript, is copied on the internal side of the folia, with a large right-hand side 
margin in the recto and a left-hand side margin in the verso of the folium. The 
interlinear glosses are usually written over Virgil's glossed words. The notes are 
written in all the margins, without signs linking the note to a specific Virgilian 
word or line. There is generally a rough correspondence between the marginal 
notes and Virgil's text, but the reference to the text is less clear for the notes 
written in the upper and in the lower margins. An example is offered by the 
fol. 1", containing the commentary on the first 28 verses of the poem (the first 
one is copied in capital letters and covers up two lines). 

On the page are three interlinear glosses, written above the word com- 
mented on (lines 22, 24, 26); seven shorter notes, four in the right margin (the 
larger), on lines 12, 17, 19, and 23, and three in the left margin, on lines 2, 12, and 
28; and seven larger notes, two in the right margin, the others in the upper and 
lower margins. 

The shorter notes are written close enough to the commented words. The 
two longer notes on the right margin are also easily connectable with Virgil's 
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text because they are introduced by Virgil’s words (Karthago, 1.13; Samo, 1.16). 
The former regards Roman Carthage and is based on Plutarch’s Life of Caius 
Gracchus 111-2; the latter regards the site of Samos and is deleted by some lines 
traced on the text. 

Three larger notes are written in the upper margin. The first, regarding the 
war between the Trojans and the Latins and Lavinia (taken from Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, Ant. 1.57-59), is written above Virgil's text. The other two are 
drawn from Quintilian: the first, written on the top of the page, concerns 
the orthography of causa/caussa (Quintilian, Inst. orat. 1.7.20) and the use of 
Homer and Virgil in schools (Inst. orat. 1.8.5.) The second deals with the begin- 
ning of poetic works (from Quintilian, Inst. orat. 4.1.34) and their style (from 
Inst. orat. 1.83, quoted literally). This note is written on the right upper margin 
and around the title (clearly written before) "Quintilianus I? primo tres elocu- 
tionum virtutes." 

In the lower margin the four longer notes are of historical interest. Three of 
them are based on the work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus: the chronology of 
Lavinium/Alba/Rome (from Dionysius Halicarnassus, Ant. 1.44-45), the name 
Latins adopted by the Trojans (from Ant. 2.2.3.), and Ascanius and Alba Longa 
(from Ant. 1.66.) The fourth note regards the geography of ancient Latium and 
is based on Pliny the Elder's Historia naturalis 3.5. 

It should be borne in mind that these notes are not clearly related with 
single Virgilian verses. Quintilian's note on the orthography of causa could 
allude to Aen. 1.7 (Musa mihi causas memora), but the same note also refers to 
Virgil's use in schools: Idem ait, etc. We can suppose that these notes had an 
introductory purpose, and that Laetus used the above-mentioned passages by 
Dionysius and Quintilian in his lessons to introduce the students to reading 
Virgil's Aeneid. 

Let us now consider the attitude of B and C towards the notes of the first 
28 verses of the poem, those contained in the first page of A. The text pro- 
vided by them corresponds largely to the A text, but B and C are organized 
in the form of the continuous commentary and do not contain Virgil's text. 
C refers to the notes drawn from Quintilian and to that on Lavinia to Aen. 1.1, 
with the lemma Arma virumque cano. The other 'historical' notes are proposed 
as a commentary to Aen. 1.24 (prima quod ad Troiam pro caris gesserat Argis), 
following the note on Argos that is written in A on the right-hand side mar- 
gin. The distribution of the exegetical material is quite similar to that of A: the 
notes written in the upper margin of A refer to Aen. 1.1; those written in the 
lower margin, to Aen. 1.24, one of the last lines copied on the first page of A. 

B reveals a more precise adaptation of the exegetical material to Virgil's 
lines. The first part of the note drawn from Quintilian, that on the orthography 
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of causa, is related to Aen. 1.7. The first line, with the lemma “Arma Virumque 
cano,” is commented on by the following note based on Quintilian, with a 
slight adjustment: "Quintilianus ait breviter, etc. (A: "Idem ait,” etc.). It is fol- 
lowed by Dionysius's note on chronology, also in this case with a slight adjust- 
ment: "Dionysius tradit anno,” etc. (in A, the note is preceded only by the name 
“Dionysius”). The note on Lavinia is proposed by B as a comment on Aen. 1.2. 
Two of the other 'historical' notes, those referring to the Latins and Latium, are 
proposed as comments on genus unde Latinum and Latio (Aen. 1.6.). The note 
on Ascanius and Alba is not provided by B. 

The differences between B and C suggest that the sources used by both 
compilers were very similar to those used by A, that is, Virgil's manuscripts 
with glosses and marginal notes. The compilers adapted their sources to the 
form of the continuous commentary, but frequently adopted different solu- 
tions. Generally, the C compiler keeps closer to the configuration of his source. 
Frequently, he does not insert Virgil's word as a lemma, but reproduces the 
nominative form of the marginal note (e.g., the C comment on Aen. 1.35 spuma 
salis is "Sal masculini generis" etc., as in the marginal note of A, while B has 
the lemma "spuma salis" and then explains "Sal" etc.). The lemmata of B are 
also often longer than those of C. For example, in the note to Aen. 1.33, B repro- 
duces as a lemma Virgil's sequence "tantae molis erat,” while the C lemma is 
only “molis.” The text of the note is the following: “pro tam difficile erat facere 
Romanos futuros rerum dominos" (C omits "futuros"); in A, the note is in the 
margin, and the reader connects it visually with Virgil's line. 

The absence in B of the note on Ascanius and Alba, which are in A and C, 
is probably due to the difficulty in attributing this note to one of the first 28 
verses of the poem (where Ascanius is never mentioned). This difficulty led 
Caetani to omit the note, though the omission could also have been caused by 
his inaccuracy. In other cases, the omissions of B were perhaps caused by their 
unusual position in the manuscript he was using: the note on Aen. 1.41 (noxam) 
is written in A not beside the verse, but in the upper margin of the fol. 1"; simi- 
larly, the note on Aen. 1.89 (nox) is written in A not in the left margin, as it was 
usually the case for shorter notes, but in the lower margin. Both notes are omit- 
ted by B, and we can therefore suppose that their position in the manuscript 
used by Caetani was also unusual and caused the omissions. 

B and C also had different attitudes towards the treatment of the interlinear 
notes of their source. In a note of B concerned with Aen. 1.28, the text begins 
and continues in the right margin: “Troi f. et Laomedontis fratris ab aquila rap- 
tus in Ida qui ministrabat pocula diis.” The note regards Ganymede, mentioned 
by Virgil as one of the causes of Iuno's anger: rapti Ganymedis honores. The 
note explains the myth to which Virgil alludes. C reproduces the note adding 
at its beginning the name “Ganimedes: Troi filii," etc. B proposes two different 
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notes with lemmata reproducing Virgil's text, "Ganymedis: Trois filii" etc., and 
"Honores: quia ministrabat pocula diis." 

In several cases, B and C attribute the same exegesis to different Virgilian 
lemmata. The note written in the margin of the fol. 1* explains the wandering 
of the Trojans far from Latium as a consequence of their fate, not of Iuno's 
anger: “non odio Iunonis enim, sed quia fata ita voleant.” B refers to the com- 
ment to acti fatis (Aen. 1.32), the Trojans “so rolled by the wheel of fate"; C to 
arcebat (Aen. 1.31), where Iuno "kept" the Trojans far from Latium. 

Laetus often proposes in the margins passages of other authors (mostly 
Valerius Flaccus and Silius Italicus) similar to those of Virgil. In these cases, B 
and C also seem uncertain as to which lemma to link the quotation. An example 
is the description of the shipwreck in Valerius Flaccus 1.618-19: excussi mani- 
bus remi conversaque frontem / puppis in obliquum resonos latus accipit ictus.55 
B connects the quotation to Aen. 1108 (torquet in saxa), where the wind “hurls 
(three Trojan ships) on hidden rock"; instead, C refers it to latus (Aen. 1105), 
where the prow gives "the broadside" to the waves. 

There are some notes, different in A, B, and C, which permit us to establish 
a chronological succession of the three copies. Some years ago, I examined the 
relationship between B and C regarding the text of the Commentary on the 
Bucolics, and arrived at the conclusion that B gives a more recent version of the 
commentary, since B corrects, modifies, and sometimes increases the C text.36 
This conclusion is confirmed by the commentary on the Aeneid, where we can 
observe similar cases of exegeses of C which are modified by B. 

One of these cases occurs in the comment on Aen. 117, where the cult of 
Juno in Carthage is presented: hic illius arma, hic currus fuit.?" In C and A, the 
note to this line is the following: “Curetis Iuno quae utitur curru et hasta.”38 
This comment was suggested by Servius, who in the scholium to Aen. 1.8 quotes 
117 commented on by Laetus: “Juno [...] est Curitis, quia utitur et curru et hasta, 
ut ‘hic illius arma,’ etc."39 

We find in B a different comment: “Curetis dicta non quia utitur curru, sed 
Iuno Quirina sive Curetis dicta Sabinorum lingua ab hasta”# We can infer 
from the B text that Laetus corrected his own previous exegesis, clearly bearing 


35 "The ship's head is turned aslant, and on her side she receives the sounding shocks" 
(translation by J. H. Mozley). 

36  Stok2014a. 

37 “Here were her armour, here her chariot" (translation by H. R. Fairclough). 

38 "Iuno Curetis because she is using the chariot and the spear." 

39 “Iuno [...] is Curitis because she is using both the chariot and the spear, as ‘here were her 
armour,” etc. 

40 “She is called Curetis not because she was using the chariot, but because Iuno was called 


Quirina or Curetis referring to the spear in the language of the Sabines.” 
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in mind a passage taken from Paulus Festus 55.6-8 Lindsay: Iuno Curitis [...] ita 
appellabatur a ferenda hasta, quae lingua Sabinorum curis dicitur.^! 

Another case in which the B text seems to give a more recent exegesis is the 
note to Aen. 1.110 on dorsum immane, the “huge ridge" of the Arae (“Altars”), 
wrongly identified here by Laetus with the Aegadian Islands. We find the same 
identification already in the note to Aen. 1108, where the localization between 
Sicily and Africa (inter Siciliam et Africam), is suggested to Laetus by [Aurelius 
Victor], Vir. ill. 41.1. The B text adds, to the note that is common to both A and C, 
that “apud Polibium Egates Egusae dicuntur"? Laetus read the Latin transla- 
tion of Polybius published by Niccolò Perotti in 1473. The Aegadians are men- 
tioned by Polybius in his Histories 1.44.2, and in Perotti’s translation we read in 
fact “ad Egusam insulam.” It seems likely that Laetus amplified the note after 
the version we read in C and A, and that this augmented version was provided 
by the manuscript used by Caetani. 

In the cases examined, A and C share the same exegesis, unlike B. In the 
following case, B gives a different exegesis from A's. The comment concerns 
the island of Samos, mentioned by Virgil in Aen. 116 as a land loved by Juno. 
The note we read in the margin of B is deleted, as I have observed above. In the 
note, Samos is identified as an island of the Ionian Sea: “insula Ionii maris, inter 
Dulichium et Cephaleniam."? Laetus is here identifying Samos with Same, 
the name attributed by Homer and other sources to the island of Cephalonia. 
The note is ignored by C, but it is difficult to establish if this omission is con- 
nected with the deletion of A or it is due to other reasons. B offers a better 
exegesis and gives the right localization of Samos: “insula Ioniae Asiae Minori 
contraposita."^ The note is longer than the one deleted in A and reveals the 
use of several sources: Isidore (Orig. 14.6.31), Pliny the Elder (NH 5135), and 
Lactantius (Inst. 117.8), from whom Laetus drew the mention of Varro: “scri- 
bit Varro prius Partheniam nominatam." The note also partly includes the 
note deleted in A: “et est alia Samos insula Ionii maris inter Dulichium et 
Cephaleniam, etc.”46 It seems unlikely that the note was added by Caetani: the 
fact that A deletes it suggests that Laetus was at a certain point conscious that 


41 “Iuno was called Curitis because she holds the spear, that is called curis in the language of 
the Sabines.” 

42 “The Aegadian are called Egusae by Polybius." 

43 “Island of the Ionian Sea between Dulichium and Cephalonia.” 

44 “Island of the Ionian Sea facing Asia Minor” 

45 “Varro writes that before it was called Parthenia” 

46 “There is another island of Samos in the Ionian Sea between Dulichium and Cephalonia.’ 
Is this Samos? 
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the previous identification was wrong, and corrected itin an updated version 
of his commentary. 

If we consider that Caetani’s printed edition dates in 1487, he had access 
seemingly to the commentary elaborated by Laetus in the mid-1480s. The ver- 
sion provided by C could go back to the 1470s: several exegeses provided by C, 
and corrected by A and B, are shared by Cynthius of Ceneda, who attended 
Laetus's school in those years. 

Another case in which B gives an exegesis different from A and C regards 
Albunea, the forest where Latinus consults the oracle of Faunus (Aen. 7.83). 
Laetus discusses the geographical position of the place and mentions Domizio 
Calderini's opinion: 


C fols. 280Y-281": tamen DOMITIVS noster ait esse locum cum pesti- 
lenti hiatu unde nomen deductum putat.*” 

A  fol.76*: Domitius meus ait locum esse cum pestilenti hiatu unde 
nomen deductum pro fetore.*8 


B (fol. i ii v) does not mention the name of Calderini and considers the inter- 
pretation as wrong: "Quidam somniat locum esse cum pestilenti hiatu unde 
nomen deduci cum fetore.”49 

Because Calderini died in 1478, the note we read in C and A is earlier.50 
We cannot be sure that the text of B reflects Laetus's opinion: it is possible 
that Calderini's execration was added by a scholar of Laetus (or perhaps by 
Caetani). But in the last years of the relationship between Laetus and Calderini, 
it worsened and Laetus sympathized with Niccoló Perotti after Calderini's bit- 
ter argument with him.?! It is therefore possible that Laetus modified the note 
in which he had previously praised Calderini. 

The cases we have examined suggest that B represents a more recent version 
of the commentary than A. However, in one case the A text (or better, a correc- 
tion of A) presents an exegesis ignored by B. In the note to Aen. 1.744, Laetus 
gives some information about the constellation of the Hyades, mentioned 


47 “But our Domitius says that the place has pestilential emanations and considers that its 
name derived from it.” 

48 “My Domitius says that the place has pestilential emanations and considers that its name 
was given because of the stench.” 

49 X "Someone raves that this place has pestilential emanations and that its name was given 
because of the stench.’ 

50 The name of Calderini is not mentioned in the note on Albunea written in the manu- 
script of Verona (fol. 81"). 

51 See Ramminger 2019. 
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in the song of Iopas. The text is almost the same in C, B, and A (before the 
correction): 


Hyadae stellae sunt in effigie tauri Pleiades a matre dictae [dictae om. C] 
a fratre Hyades vel dno tod mAéew, id est pluere. A pluvia nostri dixere 
suculas, quia sues gaudent luto, quod fit ex pluvia. Et quae oriuntur vere 
dixere etiam Vergilias.52 


Laetus's source was probably the commentary by Servius on Georg. 1.138, of 
which he knew the amplified version of the manuscript Vat. Lat. 3317 (see 
above). Servius writes that: Graece Pleiades dicuntur dno toô mAéetw, Latine 
Virgiliae a verni temporis significatione, quo oriuntur.?? In the amplified version 
of the Vatican manuscript we read: “alii hyadas a porcis, quas Graeci dicunt, 
a nobis sue appellantur, non a pluviis, quas vocant, dictas accipiunt, nam 
ideo et suculas dici a suibus.”°* Laetus's use of “oriuntur vere" perhaps echoes 
Isidore, Orig. 3.7113 (Latini Vergilias dicunt a temporis significatione, quod est 
ver, quando exoriuntur).55 The idea that the Latin name was suggested by the 
love of the pigs for mud is ignored by the sources, and was perhaps developed 
by Laetus himself. 

The exegesis is given by A, B, and C, but in the A text the sequence “quia [...] 
pluvia" is deleted and corrected by the following note: "inepte a suibus, ut ait 
Cicero, des dicuntur sues hyades pluviae sunt filiae."56 The reference to Cicero 
seems to presuppose Nat. deor. 2.111, where it is given the etymology of Hyades 
from the rain (a pluendo) and indicated the wrong Latin etymology: nostri 
imperite suculas, quasi a subus essent non ab imbribus nominatae.?’ But Laetus's 
quotation of the Greek des was probably suggested by Gellius 13.9.4, who dis- 
cusses the question quoting the Iavdéta by Tyro, the freedman of Cicero: 


52 “Hyades: there are stars of the constellation of Taurus. They are called Pleiades from the 
mother, Hyades from the brother, or from the Greek mAéew, that is, to rain’ Our ancestors 
called them surculas from rain, because pigs are happy in the mud, which is produced by 
rain. They also called them Vergilias because they rise in the spring." 

53 “They are called Pleiades from the Greek mAéew, ‘to rain, in the Latin language Virgiliae 
from the name of the vernal season during which they rise.’ 

54 "Others accept that they are called not from the rain, but from the pigs, as the Greeks call 
them and we sus, indeed they are also called suculae from sues [pigs]? 

55 “The Latins call them Virgiliae from the name of the season during which they rise, that is 
from the spring." 

56 “Wrongly from the pigs, as Cicero says. bec are called sues, the Hyades are daughters of 
the rain” 

57 “Ours call them wrongly suculas, as if they were called from the pigs and not from 
the rain” 
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veteres Romani litteras Graecas nesciverunt et rudes Graecae linguae 
fuerunt, ut stellas quae in capite Tauri sunt propterea 'suculas' appellarint, 
quod eas Graeci ù&ðaç vocant, tamquam id verbum Latinum Graeci verbi 
interpretamentum sit, quia Graece veg ‘sues’ Latine dicantur [...] pluere 
autem Greaca lingua dew dicitur.5? 


It is difficult to establish when Laetus added this correction. We can only 
observe that it was not reproduced in the manuscript used by Caetani. Despite 
this case, the chronology of the three surviving witnesses can be visualized by 
the following stemma: 


C A B 


An edition of Laetus's commentary had been planned almost half a century 
ago by Aldo Lunelli, who warned however that an exemplar of the commen- 
tary never existed, because Laetus did not want to publish his commentary. 
Our investigation confirms this statement: Laetus wrote the commentary only 
in the form of glosses scattered around Virgil's text, for he probably considered 
this layout suitable for his teaching—a form, as we have seen, that allowed 
Laetus to introduce changes and corrections in an ongoing work that he prob- 
ably did not want to be interrupted by the printed form. 
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Classical Reception Studies 


ll 


From Crete to Geneva: Frankiskos Portos (1511-1581) 
and His Teaching of Greek 


Federica Ciccolella 


In his De poetis nostrorum temporum, published in 1551, Lilio Gregorio Giraldi 
included Frankiskos Portos among the characters of the second dialogue, 
which is set in Ferrara in early August 1548.! The dialogue begins with Marco 
Antonio Antimaco listing the most important contemporary Greek ‘poets’? 
Then Portos, Antimaco's successor to the chair of Greek at the Studium of 
Ferrara, takes up and completes his exposition. Antimaco's and Portos's lists 
are interesting for the history of Greek culture between the fifteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries. More significant, however, is the fact that Portos con- 
cludes his exposition by considering the status of Greek intellectuals under 
the Ottoman occupation: “In the whole of Greece and on its islands there 
are talented men who are well equipped to cultivate our ancient virtues and 
disciplines. If they were not being crushed by the yoke and domination of a 
very harsh tyrant, they would be even now demonstrating their own culture to 
others instead of learning about it from others."? These words are followed by 
Portos's lament about the decline of Greece and an exhortation to free the land 
from the Ottomans.* 

Giraldi portrayed Portos as the typical Byzantine intellectual in exile who 
stressed his Greek identity by appealing to the glorious Greek cultural tradi- 
tion and urged Westerners to liberate his country? In Portos's case, however, 


1 SeeGrant' introduction to his edition of the dialogue: Giraldi 2011, xxv. 

2 Giraldi apparently intended “poets” as scholars who were interested in poetry and occasion- 
ally wrote poems. On Antimaco (ca. 1473-1552), see Deutscher 1985. 

3 “Suntet in tota Graecia et eius insulis ingenia ad virtutes et disciplinas nostras antiquas exco- 
lendas idonea: quae si non acerbissimi tyranni iugo ac dominatu premerentur, etiam nunc 
cultum aliis exhiberent, non acciperent" (33, 136). Text and translation in Giraldi 201, 126- 
27. Orthography and punctuation of Latin quotations have been adapted to modern usage. 
Unless otherwise specified, all translations from Latin and Italian are my own. 

4 The dialogue continues with Giraldi cutting off Portos's lament (35, 126: “Finem [...], o 
Porte, querendi facito") and calling on the Portuguese poet Didacus Pyrrhus (Diogo Pires, 
1517-1599), who speaks about Spanish and British poets, followed by the German Andreas 
Gruntherus (Grunther, ca. 1516-1555), who deals with German and French poets. 

5 See, in particular, Hankins 1995 and Lamers 2015, 112-13. 
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this image is reductive. His heritage and education made him an excellent 
Hellenist, who devoted his life to editing and commenting on ancient Greek 
literary texts, mostly in a tight relationship with his work in the classroom. 
But Portos was also perfectly integrated into Western culture. First, he spoke 
Italian fluently, used Latin for his teaching and exchanges with other scholars, 
and had a vast knowledge of Latin literary texts. Second, his relationships with 
contemporary intellectuals show that he participated actively in the culture of 
his time, earning consensus and praises for his knowledge. And third, Portos 
directly experienced the consequences of the religious controversies that trou- 
bled sixteenth-century Europe: his Protestant faith determined most of the 
events of his life and, at the same time, constituted a stimulus for his activity 
and thought.$ 

After long oblivion, Portos has recently received attention both as a phi- 
lologist and as a representative of Protestantism in Italy. There are, however, 
several obstacles to a complete reconstruction of his personality and activity. 
Portos wrote much but published little: most of his scholarly writings were 
published by his son Aimilios after his death, but references to other works 
found in manuscripts, documents, or letters by Portos himself and other schol- 
ars suggest that we possess only part of his vast production." Portos's biography 
is difficult to reconstruct and contains some gray areas, which in the past were 
integrated with legends and inventions.® Additionally, a conspicuous part of 
Portos's activity, his teaching, is still in need of exploration. 

After setting Portos's life and work within their historical and cultural con- 
texts, I intend to consider six orations written by Portos, which convey infor- 
mation about his teaching and, more importantly, document his personal view 
of his activity? In this way, it will be possible to assess Portos's role both as 


6 Kaklamanis 1985, 283. 

7 Foralist of literary works, notes, letters, and documents written by Portos while in Ferrara 
and Geneva, see Papanicolaou 2004, 604-1. On Portos's epigrams, see Papanicolaou 2016 
and the bibliography quoted therein. 

8 This is the case, for example, with the account of Portos's life by Nicholas Comnenus 
Papadopoli (1655-1740), harshly criticized in Legrand 1885, vii-viii. 

9 A complete study of Portos's teaching activity lies outside the purpose of this paper. It 
requires, first of all, a careful analysis of his editions and commentaries, the documents con- 
cerning his employment, the testimonies of his colleagues and pupils, and, especially, the 
notes taken by his students during his classes, including those by Alessandro Sardi, in Ferrara, 
on Demosthenes, Sophocles, Homer, and Thucydides (1546-48: in Ms Ferrara, Biblioteca 
Estense Universitaria, Lat. 100 = a.P9.2: see Papanicolaou 2004, 598 n. 49, and 2016, 331 
note 7) and by Pierre Enoc, in Geneva, on the praelectio on Euripides' Iphigenia in Aulis (1562, 
in MS Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 7885: see Kallergis 1991, 179 note 26, and 
Papanicolaou 2002, 270, and 2016, 334 note 16). 
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a representative of sixteenth-century European Hellenism and as heir to the 
Byzantine scholars who, in the previous century, brought Greek studies back 
to the West. 


1 A Very Eventful Life 


Little is known about Portos’s earliest years. He was born in Crete, either at 
Rethymnon or at Candia (now Heraklion), on 22 August 151, to a family origi- 
nating from Vicenza but completely Hellenized.!? Apparently, Portos received 
his first education on the island, probably from the scholar and editor Arsenios 
(Aristoboulos) Apostolis, and followed his master to Venice,!! where he devoted 
himself to the copying of manuscripts and cooperated with the Aldine press.!? 

After a failed attempt to migrate to France,!? in 1536 Portos was hired as 
public lecturer of Greek in Modena, which was part of the Duchy of Ferrara. 
His teaching was so successful that his salary was raised from 120 to 300 liras 
per year.“ Also, Portos joined the Modenese Academy, a group of humanists 


10  Kaklamanis (1985) has offered a reconstruction of Portos’s first years through the limited 
and often contrasting sources available. See also, e.g., Legrand 1885, vii-viii; Sturm 1903, 
4—5; Manoussakas 1982, 300; Belligni 2011, 213. On Portos's birthplace, see Papanicolaou 
2004, 585 note 1. 

11 John Zygomalas of Nauplion mentioned Portos as his fellow student at Apostolis's school 
to the German theologian Stephan Gerlach (1546-1612). This piece of information, also 
reported by Martin Crusius (see below note 47), is not confirmed by any other source; it 
should also be noted that Zygomalas (1498-1584) was thirteen years older than Portos: see 
Papanicolaou 2010, 429 and 440-41 note 26. On Aristoboulos Apostolis (ca. 1465-1535), 
who took the name Arsenios as bishop of Monemvasia, see Pratesi 1961; Geanakoplos 
1962, 167-200; Bietenholz 1985; and Jean-Marie Flamand's bibliography in Bianca et al. 
2017, 21-13. On John Zygomalas or Sagomalas, a scholar, theologian, and teacher of Greek, 
see Steiris 2015 and Nuti 2017, 358-65. A notarial act of 16 November 1525, published in 
Kaklamanis 1985, 292-93, suggests that Portos arrived in Venice in early 1526. 

12 See Papanicolaou 2010. Portos's attendance of the University of Padua and employment 
as teacher and director at the Scuola dei Greci in Venice, rejected by Legrand (1885, vii) as 
a product of Papadopoli's "fertile imagination" (see also above note 8), are repeated in AI 
Kalak's 2016 biographical entry. 

13 This attempt is documented in a letter by George Balsamos to George of Corinth, two of 
Portos's fellow students at Apostolis's school; see Manoussakas 1982, 301. Terminus ante 
quem for the letter, which bears no date, is the outbreak of the affaire des placards on 
17 October 1534: see Belligni 2011, 213. 

14 In the biography of Ludovico Castelvetro, written by his homonymous grandson (see 
below), Portos is defined as *a man of excellent morals and a scholar above all those of 
his age in Greek and Latin letters, who lectured both publicly and privately to crowds of 
pupils not only from the city, but also from elsewhere” (“huomo di buonissimi costumi e 
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and literati who gathered at the home of the physician Giovanni Grillenzoni, 
and established friendly relationships with other intellectuals, including 
Ludovico Castelvetro, Bonifacio and Filippo Valentini, Gabriele Falloppia, and 
Niccold Machella. The members of the Academy shared an interest in read- 
ing Greek and Latin classical texts, as well as the Scriptures. At the same time, 
they were open to the doctrines of the Reformation, which were spreading 
in Italy despite the strong opposition of the Catholic Church. The works by 
Philipp Melanchthon and other Reformers were circulating in Modena, thanks 
especially to Ludovico Castelvetro's translations.!® Melanchthon's appeal to a 
return ad fontes encouraged the reading of the Scriptures and the classics in 
their original languages. Within this context, Portos's teaching of Greek played 
the important role of making it possible to access part of the Scriptures in their 
original form. At the same time, the contacts with the Modenese intellectuals 
reinforced Portos's Protestantism.!” 

In 1542, Pope Paul 111 sent three cardinals to Modena to make the nobility, 
the city administrators, and the members of the Academy sign a profession of 
Catholic faith.!8 Portos left the city on the pretext of his father's sudden illness. 
However, after his return to Modena, he signed the profession in front of the 
city's religious authorities. Renouncing his faith, albeit insincerely, saved him 


scienziato sopra tutti gli huomini dell'età sua nelle lettere Greche e Latine, il quale pub- 
blicamente e ancora privatamente leggeva con molto concorso di scolari non solo della 
Città, ma ancora de' Forastieri"): Castelvetro, Jr., 1786, 63. On Portos's Modenese period, 
see, in particular, Manoussakas and Panagiotakis 1981, 9-39; Tavonatti 2010, 17-61, with a 
detailed description of Modena's cultural environment; Belligni 2011, 213-16. 

15 In the 1540s, Modena became an important center of anti-Catholic dissension; the 
preaching of Paolo Ricci, also known as Lysias Paulus Riccius Philaenus or Camillo 
Renato (“Reborn”) (ca. 1500-ca. 1575), made an important contribution to the spread of 
Protestantism in Modena; see Peyronel Rambaldi 1979, 235-40, and Addante 2016. On 
Modenese Protestantism, see Caponetto 1992, 303-11, and Al Kalak 2008. Rather than an 
exclusive circle of intellectuals, the Modenese Academy consisted of a group of learned 
men who actively participated in the city's life. On the role of the Academy in sixteenth- 
century Modenese culture, see Peyronel Rambaldi's 1979 exhaustive study, particularly 
229-33. On Grillenzoni (ca. 1501-1551), see Dall'Olio 2002. 

16 Ludovico (Lodovico) Castelvetro (1505-1571), an admirer of Erasmus, was the first transla- 
tor of Melanchthon's works in Italy. In addition to Marchetti and Patrizi 1979, see Perocco 
1979; Caponetto 1992, 312; Caponetto 2000, 41-46. 

17 In his reply to Pierre Charpentier (Charpentier and Portus 1573, 78, signed "64"; see 
below), Portos claims that he had been a Protestant for 40 years already ("Ego quadriginta 
fere annos iam puram Religionem profiteor"). If this is not an exaggeration, he converted 
in 1533, at 22 years of age; see Tavonatti 2010, 51-52. 

18 The Articuli orthodoxae professionis had been elaborated by Cardinal Gasparo Contarini 
(1483-1542). See Manoussakas 1982, 302, and Belligni 2011, 214. 
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from the Roman Inquisition,!? while the support of his friends and colleagues 
allowed him to keep his employment. The fourth of Portos’s orations printed 
by his son in 1584 was most probably the speech with which he thanked the 
Modenese authorities (“patres amplissimi”) for restoring him to his position of 
public lecturer (“ut ad hoc meum munus vestro beneficio redirem effecistis”). 
Portos gratefully acknowledged their effort: “For I knew how fiercely and with 
what extraordinary dedication you struggled to keep me, and this, to be hon- 
est, brought me the greatest consolation in my great sadness.”20 

In the following years, attacks on the members of the Academy multiplied. 
Portos was accused of using his teaching to spread heretical doctrines, as 
Tomasino de’ Bianchi de’ Lancellotti (d.1554) shows in his Cronaca Modenese: 


Some years ago, the study of Greek was introduced into this city, and the 
administration, at the request of some Academics, pays a regular sal- 
ary of 25 liras per month to a Mr. Francesco the Greek [i.e., Frankiskos 
Portos], who holds public lectures to pupils in the Palace. The more he 
lectures, the more disbelieving in Christ's faith they become. It would be 
much better to give this office to a good grammarian and humanist who 
may teach the good letters to young men, but some, even among the best 
of the city, are so devoted to this Greek that only God may change their 
mind [...] They should be punished starting from the higher ones, so that 
the lower ones may be scared.?! 


19 Portos had to face the hostility of Cardinal Giovanni Girolamo Morone (1509-1580), 
bishop of Modena and one of the members of the committee sent by Pope Paul 111. On 
Morone, see Peyronel Rambaldi 1979 and Firpo 2005 and 2012. 

20 Portos 1584, 73: "Cognovi enim quam acriter pro me retinendo, quam incredibili conten- 
tione animi elaboraretis, quae res, ut ingenue fatear, in magno meo moerore maximam 
consolationem afferebat." Portos's praise of the Modenese authorities expands to include 
the entire city of Modena. He mentions (1584, 75) the city's most prominent families— 
including those of his heterodox friends Grillenzoni and Valentini—as well as three 
Modenese cardinals who had obtained important posts in the Church and were open to 
dialogue with the Protestants: Jacopo Sadoleto (1477-1547), Gregorio Cortese (ca. 1480- 
1548), and Tommaso Badia (1483-1547). 

21 Lancellotti 1870, 321 (28 July 1542): “E da certi anni in qua è stato introdutto littere greche 
in questa Città e la Comunità ad istantia de alcuni accademici paga per boletta ordenaria 
l. 25 el meso a un miser Franc.? Greco, che leze publicamente in palazo a Scolari, e con 
più se leze, tanto più sono increduli in la fede de Cristo, e chi desse detta provisione a un 
bono grammatico, et humanista che insignasse bone lettere alli giovani fariano meglio 
assai, ma el ge nè alcuni tanto immersi in detto greco, e delli megliori de la Città, che altro 
che Dio non li voltaria el suo cervello; [...] el besognaria volerli castigare comenciare alli 
grandi, et se faria paura alli piccoli" 
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Later, while reporting on the arrest of Filippo Valentini, Lancellotti adds: 


[Alnd he [i.e., Grillenzoni] together with the others [i.e., the Academics] 
introduced a Greek to teach Greek in Modena, so that the city has 
become half Lutheran and abroad its citizens are called Lutheran. That 
Greek receives from the administration 300 liras per year in salary. They 
should have hired, instead, agood school teacher, who might teach young 
men the good and holy letters [...|?? 


These attacks did not mar Portos's reputation and, ironically, had positive con- 
sequences on his career. In 1545, Ercole 11 d'Este, Duke of Ferrara, appointed 
him to the chair of Greek poetry and rhetoric at the city's Studium, and Renée 
of France, Ercole's wife, hired him as preceptor for two of her daughters. Portos 
accepted these prestigious positions, which provided him with an income to 
support his family.?? Thus, in December 1545, Portos moved to Ferrara, leaving 
his teaching post in Modena to his pupil Carlo Sigonio.24 

Ferrara had achieved remarkable cultural prestige under Duke Alfonso 1 
(b. 1476, r 1505-1534) and his wife Lucrezia Borgia (1480-1515). Their son, 
Duke Ercole 11 (b. 1508, r. 1534-1559), followed in their footsteps, fostering a 
lively cultural environment in the Duchy and supporting the city's university 
that continued to thrive even if the finances of the small state were no longer as 
prosperous as in the past.25 Portos succeeded Marco Antonio Antimaco as the 
chair of Greek Rhetoric and Poetry (lectura oratorum et poetarum Graecorum). 


22 Lancellotti 1871, 15-16 (5 June 1545): “[E] lui insciemo con li altri hano introduto uno 
greco a legere in Modena, che la città é doventata megia luterana e modenesi fora de la 
città sono nominati per luterani, el qual greco ha de la M. Comunità 1. 300 l'anno de 
provisione; meglio seria stato che havesseno conduto uno bon M."° da scola che havesse 
insignato alli giovani le bone e sante littere [...].” Conversely, Castelvetro the Younger 
attributed Portos's appointment to his grandfather's initiative (Castelvetro, Jr., 1786, 63). 

23 In Modena, Portos married a woman called Joanna (Giovanna), probably from Cento. At 
least two of his five children were born there: Hermodorus in ca. 1536-1537 and Xenophon 
in ca. 1540-1541. See Tavonatti 2010, 33-34. 

24 On Sigonio (ca. 1524-1584), see Lavenia 2018 and the bibliography cited therein. Portos 
provides information about his appointment in his Oration 1 (Portus 1584, 47—48: see also 
below, p. 236). 

25 Ferrara's Studium was founded in 1391 and, after several vicissitudes, became fully active 
in 1442, during the rule of Duke Leonello d'Este (b. 1407, r. 1441-1450): see Grendler 2002, 
99-106, 232, and Gaugey 2004, vol. 1, 137-40. In order to compete with other universities, 
particularly Florence and Bologna, Ercole 11 favored hiring famous professors and enroll- 
ing foreign students. The duke exerted direct control over the university, and many faculty 
members carried out services for him and the court. See Gaugey 2004, vol. 1, 144-63. 
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He held his post from 1546 to 1554, with an annual salary of 400 liras.? Like 
other professors of the Studium and men of culture from Ferrara and else- 
where, Portos also joined the Academy of the Filareti ("lovers of virtue”)?” and 
earned great esteem among the intellectuals associated with the Ferrarese 
environment.?8 

In 1528, Duke Ercole 11 married the Protestant princess Renée of France 
(1510-1575).2° Their eldest daughter, Anna (1531-1607), received a classical edu- 
cation from the Germans Johannes and Kilian Sinapius.?? After their depar- 
ture, Renée chose Portos as preceptor for her youngest daughters, Lucrezia 
(1535-1598) and Leonora (1537-1581), because of his reputation as a Hellenist 
and, most of all, his Protestant faith;?! this employment earned him 205 liras 


26 See Franceschini 1970, 269 et passim. In the years 1549-1550 and 1550-1551, since the 
Studium was closed because of the plague, Portos's salary was reduced to 200 liras. 

27 The Academy was founded in 1550, although its statutes date from 1554. Portos is listed 
among the members in the Matricola de i Signori Academici Filareti of 1554. In the same 
year, as reported by Alberto Lollio (1508-1569; Lollio 1555, 3), Portos delivered an oration 
in praise of the Greek language, which was followed by a praise of Latin by Bartolomeo 
Ricci (1490-1569) and a praise of "Tuscan' (i.e., the Italian volgare) by Lollio himself. These 
orations attest to the Filareti’s interest and participation in the ongoing debate over the 
Language Question (questione della lingua, on which see, e.g., Mongiat Farina 2014). 
Previously, Portos had expressed his opinion about the dignity of the vernacular in his 
third oration, probably delivered in Modena in 1541 (Portos 1584, 68: see below, p. 233). On 
the origins, goals, and activity of the Academy, see Gaugey 2004, vol. 1, 80-115. 

28 For example, in addition to being included in Giraldi's dialogue (see above), Portos was 
the dedicatee of two epigrams by Giovan Battista Pigna (1530-1575) and Vincenzo Zeno 
(sixteenth century); see Legrand 1885, x-xi. Pigna succeeded Portos as the chair at the 
Studium, which he held from 1554 to 1575: see Franceschini 1970, XV11 et passim. 

29 On Renée de Valois, daughter of King Louis x11 of France, see in particular Belligni 2011. 
See also Blaisdell 1972; Blaisdell 1975; Caponetto 1992, 279-90; Stjerna 2009, 175-96. 

30 Johannes Sinapius (Senf or Senff: 1505-1561) of Schweinfurt was a Hellenist and a physi- 
cian. He moved to Ferrara in 1533 to pursue the study of medicine. He became personal 
physician to the duchess, who, in 1541, entrusted him with Anna's education. It is unclear 
when his brother Kilian (1506—1563) joined him in Ferrara; in any case, Kilian obtained a 
doctorate in Canon and Civil Law at the city's Studium in 1544. Kilian left Ferrara in 1545 
to accept an appointment as jurisconsult at Speyer. Johannes, who may have returned to 
Germany a little later, became professor of medicine in Würzburg in 1548; see Flood and 
Shaw 1997, esp. 101-02 and 122-26. As a companion to Anna, the duchess summoned to 
court Olympia Morata (1526-1555), daughter of the Calvinist Fulvio Pellegrino Morato 
(c. 1483-1548). On Morata’s life and work, see Parker in Morata 2003; Smarr 2005; Stjerna 
2009, 197-212. 

31 Classical education was accessible to women belonging to ruling families; girls were often 
educated with their brothers because they were expected to replace men in the govern- 
ment and administration of states whenever necessary. For an overview of female educa- 
tion in the Renaissance, see King 1991, 157-239. 
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per trimester. Portos participated in Renée's circle at Consandolo along with 
other humanists, writers, and intellectuals adhering to the Reformation from 
France, Italy, and other countries. John Calvin was one of them, visiting the 
duchess in 1536 and continuing to correspond with her in the next years.?? At 
Consandolo, located about 17 miles south of Ferrara, Renée was able to fol- 
low the model of “heretical patronage”33 exerted by her aunt, Marguerite of 
Navarre (1492-1549), outside the control of the duke and the Catholic authori- 
ties of Ferrara. Unlike the Modenese Academy, the Consandolo circle con- 
sisted of few selected members and was quite exclusive but, for this reason, 
more cohesive. 

In 1547, under pressure from the Catholic Church, the duke began persecut- 
ing the Protestants who had settled in his territory. The peak was reached in 
1554: Renée was arrested and forced to recant her faith. The Consandolo circle 
was disbanded,?* and Portos had to resign from his post at the Studium and 
move away from Ferrara, leaving his family and his library.?° After a short stay 
in Friuli, he settled in Venice, where he lived using a false identity for four years 
until, in September 1558, he was denounced, arrested, and brought in front of 
the Holy Office. Portos confessed to having read prohibited books, assented to 
the main dogmas of Catholicism, and finally, on 11 October, abjured, a decision 
probably inspired by his concerns about his family. The Holy Office absolved 
him from the accusation of heresy but forbade him to leave Venice for two 
years.36 Portos, however, escaped and found refuge in a small Evangelical com- 
munity at Chiavenna, where he was joined by his friend Ludovico Castelvetro 
and later his family. 


32 See Belligni 2011 209-12. On Renée's circle and Protestantism in Ferrara, see Prosperi 
1990; Gaugey 2004, vol. 1, 17-22; Belligni 2011, 218-20. 

33  Belligni 201, 209. 

34  Belligni (2008, 373) remarks that the dissolution of Renée's circle was welcomed by both 
the Catholic Church and the Protestants, especially the Calvinists, who considered the 
Ferrarese Protestants as "Nicodemites" because of their public allegiance to the Church 
while concealing their true beliefs. On Nicodemism in sixteenth-century Italy, see Belligni 
2016. 

35 Portos left his books with Giovan Battista Piovene, a member of Renée's circle from 
Vicenza, but managed to recover only half of them; see Papanicolaou 2004, 592. 

36 See Church 1974, 301-02, and esp. Manoussakas 1982, 304-11, with a detailed reconstruc- 
tion of Portos's trial. The documents of the trial, now at Venice's State Archive, have been 
published by Manoussakas and Panagiotakis 1981, 81101 (texts) and 101-13 (commentary). 
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In 1561, on his way to France,?? Portos stopped in Geneva, where John Calvin 
offered him the chair of Greek at the city's Academy.?® At that time, Geneva, 
Calvin's New Jerusalem; was thriving thanks to the immigration of Protestant 
refugees from the rest of Europe;?? as well as to its Academy, founded by Calvin 
in 1559, which attracted students from all the Reformed countries. Calvin had 
conceived the Academy for the education of future leaders of society and 
learned ministers of the Word; along with Latin and Hebrew, Greek received 
much attention as an indispensable tool for reading the Scriptures.*? 

Portos was installed as professor of Greek in September 1561 and kept his 
post until his death 20 years later. Although troubled by financial difficulties,*! 
Portos found in Geneva the ideal environment to profess his faith and devote 
himself to study and teaching. He established fruitful cooperation with some 
of the printers who were active in the city: Henri Estienne, Jean Crespin, and 
Eustace Vignon.?? In Calvin's Geneva, the printing of secular books, particu- 
larly Greek texts, complemented the production of religious books and was 
mostly related to the activity and needs of the Academy.*? Portos's publishing 


37 One of the reasons for this trip was Portos's wish to visit with his friend and protectress 
Duchess Renée, who, after Ercole 11’s sudden death in 1559, had settled in Montargis. 
Another reason, pointed out by Manoussakas (1982, 313-14), was his attempt to recover 
the money he had invested in France while in Ferrara. In 1567, Portos gave power of attor- 
ney to two Florentine merchants based in Lyon. Most probably, however, he never got his 
money back, even if he took other journeys to France during his stay in Geneva. See also 
Legrand 1885, xiii-xiv. 

38 The chair of Greek was vacant after the departure of Francois Béraud (or Bérauld), who 
took a teaching position in his native Orléans; see Borgeaud 1900, 65-66. 

39  OnCalvin's Geneva, see particularly Gordon 1992, 89-92, and Naphy 1994. 

40  Inhis inaugural oration, Theodore Beza (1519-1605), the rector of the Academy, took up 
Basil the Great's statement that the study of ancient pagan authors constitutes excellent 
preparation for Biblical studies, provided that their messages conform to the teaching of 
the Scriptures, see Lewis 1994, 39-40. For the history of the Academy and a description of 
its curriculum, in addition to Lewis 1994 see the documents collected in Duke et al. 1992, 
218—26, and Mottu-Weber 2006. 

41 See Tavonatti 2010, 137-40. 

42 Jean Crespin (ca.1520-1572), born at Arras, settled in Geneva in 1548; his son-in-law Eustace 
Vignon (d. 1588) continued his activity after his death. Henri Estienne (ca. 1528-1598) 
left Paris in 1551 to reach his father Robert (1503-1559), who had moved to Geneva after 
Henry 11's accession to the French throne (1547). On printers and publishing in sixteenth- 
century Geneva, see Chaix 1954; Chaix et al. 1966; Reverdin 2000, 40-48; Gilmont 2012. 

43 See Reverdin 1980 and Gilmont 2012. For a list of classical authors and works printed in 
Geneva, see Chaix 1954, 11-18. According to Calvin's ordo of 1559, professors of Greek at 
the Geneva Academy taught morning classes on “moral philosophy, reading Aristotle, 
Plato, Plutarch, or Christian thinkers, and afternoon classes devoted to Greek poets, ora- 
tors, or historians "choosing the purest ones"; see Reverdin 1980, 214. 
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activity resulted in editions of Synesius’s hymns (published by Henri Estienne 
in 1568) and the treatises of Aphthonius, Hermogenes, and Pseudo-Longinus 
(Jean Crespin, 1569, with a second edition in 1570). Additionally, Portos coop- 
erated with Crespin in the 1570 edition of Homer, as well as with Estienne 
in several editions printed between 1567 and 1581; he also contributed to the 
‘Hpwıxd published by Eustace Vignon in 1580.44 Letters, documents, editions, 
epigrams, and literary works also attest to Portos’s contacts with several intel- 
lectuals of his time: for example, his colleagues Theodore Beza*° and Joseph 
Justus Scaliger,* the theologian Heinrich Bullinger, and the humanists Martin 
Crusius and Conrad Gesner.^? 

Portos's reputation and visibility may explain the attack against him in 1572 
by the jurist Pierre Charpentier, who wrote a pamphlet aiming to discredit the 
entire Genevan community and, in particular, Theodore Beza. For Charpentier, 
the Genevan Calvinists were responsible for the St. Bartholomew's night mas- 
sacre (23-24 August 1572), because their ministers had incited French congre- 
gations against political authorities; he challenged Portos, a moderate, to act as 
a judge. In his reply, probably inspired by Theodore Beza, Portos duly rejected 


44 See Kallergis 1991, 180-81, and the corrections by Papanicolaou 2004, 587-88 note 7. See 
also Chaix et al. 1966, 69-72, 98; Reverdin 2000, 54-56; Tavonatti 2010, 142-45; Gilmont 
2012, 278; Papanicolaou 2016, 331-34. While in Italy Portos had published with Paolo 
Manuzio the editio princeps of Sappho, fr. 31 (the ode Daivetai por xhvos, xTA.), contained 
in Marc Antoine Muret's edition and commentary of Catullus (Venice, 1554); and the text 
of Pseudo-Longinus's On the Sublime, which appeared without his name and is usually 
attributed to Paolo Manuzio (Venice, 1555); see Papanicolaou 1999, 294 note 3; 2010, 434; 
and 2016, 330. On the edition of Synesius's hymns, which also includes some odes by 
Gregory of Nazianzus, see Baldi 2012 and Ciccolella 2020, 220-21. In the ‘Hpwwxd, which 
contain the Iliad and the epic poems by Colluthus and Tryphiodorus, Portos corrected the 
text and the Latin version of the Iliad and wrote the introduction to the poem. 

45 On Portos and Beza, see Tavonatti 2010, 141. On Beza's teaching at the Academy, see Maag 
2007. 

46 On Scaliger (1540-1609) and his work, see Grafton 1983 and 1993. Scaliger spent 1572-1574 
in Geneva, lecturing at the Academy on Aristotle's Organon and Cicero's De finibus. In his 
collection of memories and anecdotes known as Scaligeriana, Scaliger relates that Portos 
did not understand demotic Greek (“Grec commun”), because he had forgotten his lan- 
guage and spoke only Italian (“il avoit oublié son langage, & ne parloit qu’ Italien": Scaliger 
1666, 275-76). However, numerous pieces of evidence attesting to Portos's knowledge 
of demotic Greek contradict this anecdote: see Papanicolaou 1999. On the relationship 
between Portos and Scaliger, see Papanicolaou 1999, 257-60, and Tavonatti 2010, 156-60. 

47 On Portos's contacts with Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575), Martin Crusius (Kraus or 
Krauß) (1524-1607), and Conrad Gesner (or Gessner) (1516-1565), see Papanicolaou 1999, 
260-92. 
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each of Charpentier’s accusations, often using violent tones and resorting to 
personal attacks.48 

In the last years of his life, Portos’s health, weakened by quartan fever, 
declined so severely that his son Aimilios had to assist him in teaching.^? 
Portos died of a concussion on 5 June 1581, and was succeeded as the chair of 
Greek by his pupil Isaac Casaubon, who became one of the greatest Hellenists 
of his time.5° 

Aimilios inherited his father's books and writings, the results of almost five 
decades of teaching and research, which had remained mostly unpublished. 
On 24 October 1582, Aimilios replied to Martin Crusius's exhortation to pub- 
lish them,?! listing the works in his possession: the commentaries on Pindar, 
Homer, Euripides, Thucydides, Xenophon, Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics, 
Hermogenes, and “three books of epigrams.”°? Two years later, in the dedica- 
tory letter of the edition of the prolegomena to Sophocles' tragedies, Aimilios 
expressed to Ioannes Acanthius his wish to publish this work, which was based 
on the notes he had taken in his father's classes, so that no one might claim it 
as his own or destroy it: 


His son [i.e., Aimilios himself] [...], since he had written these notes as 
auditor in his father's public lectures and feared that something all too 
common might happen, that they may fall into the hands of strangers 


48 See Papanicolaou 2002, 261-67, and Tavonatti 2010, 151-56. Both essays were published 
together in 1573, presumably in Geneva (Charpentier and Portus 1573). They were also 
translated into French and published in 1573 and 1574, respectively. 

49 Portos mentioned his illness in a letter to Theodorus Sebastius (i.e., Theodore Beza, 
according to Papanicolaou 2004, 593 note 26), dated 1 September 1580. The letter was 
printed in Portos's edition of Apollonius Dyscolus's On Syntax, which was probably his 
last work and was published by Aimilios after his death (Portos 1590, fol. 3”, unnum- 
bered); see Papanicolaou 2002, 271. Aimilios Portos (1550-1614), Frankiskos's youngest 
son, left Geneva after his father's death and taught at Lausanne, Heidelberg, Kassel, and 
Stadthagen; see Reverdin 2000, 56; Papanicolaou 2004, 589-91; Kühlmann et al. 2016, 
367-547. 

50  Onlsaac Casaubon (1559-1614) and his Greek studies, see, e.g., Campagnolo 2008; Parenty 
2009; Grafton and Weinberg 2011, 4-30. A partial list of Portos’s pupils is provided by 
Papanicolaou 2004, 587 note 2 and 589 note 8. 

51 Crusius 1584, 534 (n September 1582): *oqó8pa npotpentw cé, TÀ Tod mottpóc rovuara Exdob- 
vat/magnopere te ad editionem paternarum lucubrationum hortor" 

52 Both letters were published in Crusius 1584, 533-34. The “three books of epigrams" may 
refer to the first three books of the Palatine Anthology, which at that time were in the 
hands of Nicholas Sophianos of Corfu (ca. 1500-after 1551): see Papanicolaou 2016, 331. 
In his letter, Aimilios added that he was ready to sell those works, which he valued at 300 
aurei coronati (tpiaxociwy Vopiopatwy xpucv). 
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and someone else might pass off works that are not his as his own or keep 
them concealed, stimulated by envy, and even destroy them; since he also 
believed that men of letters would reap not the smallest benefits from 
them, he ordered that they be printed.5? 


Then, in the preface to his “most educated reader” (humanissimo lectori), 
Aimilios listed the works of his father he planned to publish shortly: Thucydides 
with a commentary on the orations contained in his history, Hermogenes' trea- 
tise On Ideas, Pseudo-Longinus's On the Sublime, some of Demosthenes' ora- 
tions, most of Xenophon's works, some of Plutarch's Moralia, some of Euripides' 
tragedies, and the commentaries on the Iliad and the Odyssey.5^ Immediately 
afterwards, he added: “And I can easily promise you, o most educated reader, 
these works, which are in my possession. As for the other works, which now are 
not under my control, perhaps they, too, one day will finally come to light, with 
significant benefit for [the knowledge of] literature."55 

Aimilios's words reveal that three years after his father's death it was already 
difficult to recover his entire production.56 In any case, Aimilios did not fulfill 
his promise completely. He published only some of the works included in 
both lists, along with other works that are not mentioned: a commentary on 
Pindar (1583); introductions to Sophocles' tragedies and Demosthenes' On 
the False Embassy (1584); a commentary on Xenophon (1586); an edition of 
Apollonius Dyscolus's On Syntax with Latin translation (1590); a second edi- 
tion of Robert Constantin's Greek-Latin lexicon with Portos's additions (1592); 
a commentary on Thucydides, with Aimilios's corrections, (1594); a commen- 
tary on Aristotle's Rhetoric, printed with Aimilios's edition of the text, (1598); 
and notes on Synesius's letters in the edition by Fréderic Morel, Jr. (1605). 


53 Portus 1584, 5: “Filius [...], quia publicarum lectionum auditor haec patre docente 
scripserat et verebatur ne, siquid humanitus accideret, in alienas manus venirent et alius 
labores non suos pro suis venditaret, aut invidiae stimulis actus supprimeret atque adeo 
perderet, quia etiam non minimos fructus a literarum studiosis perceptum iri credebat, 
idcirco typis mandari iussit.” As stated in the letter, Portos himself had lent his commen- 
tary on Sophocles to the pastor and theologian Ioannes Acanthius (Jean de l'Espine, 
1506-1597). In any case, Aimilios's fear that his father's writings might be plagiarized or 
destroyed was justified; see Papanicolaou 2002, 253-55, and 2004, 593-94 note 30. 

54 Portus 1584, 7-8. 

55 Portus 1584, 8: "Atque haec quidem, quae sunt in manu nostra, facile tibi, lector humanis- 
sime, possumus polliceri. Reliqua vero, quae iam non sunt in potestate nostra, fortasse et 
ipsa tandem aliquando in lucem cum non spernendo rei literariae fructu prodibunt." 

56 One of the reasons was that Frankiskos Portos used to lend his writings to friends, col- 
leagues, and pupils; see Papanicolaou 2004, 592-93, and above note 53. 
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Portos’s commentary on On the Sublime was published only in 1733.57 As of 
today, although Portos’s philological work is raising more interest than in the 
past,?® several of his writings remain unpublished, while other are lost or have 
not been identified yet.59 


2 Portos's Orations and His Teaching in Modena and Ferrara 


In 1584, Aimilios published in one volume his father's introductions (mpoXe- 
yòpeva) to Sophocles’ tragedies, the beginning (napacxeuy [“preparation”]) of 
a commented reading of Demosthenes' On the False Embassy, and, as speci- 
fied in the frontispiece, six "short orations" (oratiunculae) in Latin which 
Frankiskos Portos delivered “in the Academy of Modena of the most illustrious 
Duke of Ferrara, as professor of Greek language."9? Each oration is preceded 
by a short introduction written by Aimilios. In fact, only the third, the fourth, 
and perhaps the second orations can be attributed to Portos's stay in Modena 
(1536-1545), whereas the first, the fifth, and most probably the sixth are aca- 
demic prolusions delivered in Ferrara (1545-1554). Although very conventional 
in style and content, these orations are important sources on Portos's teaching 
before his move to Geneva. 

The occasion for Oration 3 was probably a salary increase that Portos 
obtained from the Modenese Senate in 1541.9! Portos thanks the senators for 
entrusting him with the task of teaching Greek in their city. He begins by prais- 
ing the city, which has reached excellence in literary studies, although lacking 
an ‘official’ institution for high education (gymnasium ).9? Greek studies have 
made Modena a second Greece and a small Athens: "But today you must 
be especially recommended because a second Greece seems to have been 


57 See Kallergis 1991, 181-82, corrected in Papanicolaou 2004, 588 note 7. 

58 In addition to Hurst's 2008 article, see, e.g., Tavonatti’s 2010 edition of Portos's commen- 
tary on Aeschylus. 

59 See Kallergis 1991, 179-80, and esp. Papanicolaou 2004, 597-98. 

60 Portus 1584: “[...] cui accesserunt sex oratiunculae Latinae, quas idem F(ranciscus) 
P(ortus) olim in Inlustriss(imi) Ducis Ferrariensis Academia Mutinensi linguae Graecae 
professor habuit [...].” The orations occupy the last 59 pages of the volume (47-105). 

61 See Tavonatti 2010, 34-35. 

62 Portus 1584, 66-67. Portos compares Modena to Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Pisa, and 
Pavia ("Ticinum"), which have very famous institutions of higher education (“gymna- 
sia celeberrima") but very few learned and famous men (“doctos homines et claros [...] 
paucissimos"). Conversely, Modena's glory is due to its illustrious past, the virtues of its 
inhabitants, and its support of the study of letters and the arts (“magna adiumenta ad 
literarum artiumque studia"). 
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transferred and a small Athens to have been born here, such is your ability, 
such is your thorough study of Greek orators and poets."5$? Modenese Hellenists 
have reached a high level of competence in Greek in a very short time and have 
chosen to read the most difficult Greek authors: Thucydides, whose obscurity 
Cicero mentioned in his Brutus and Orator; and Pindar, whom Hermogenes 
regarded as *rough."6^ At the end of his speech, Portos considers it a privilege 
to have been chosen to teach such authors (“ad hoc intepretandi munus"), 
and promises that he will carry out this difficult task to the best of his abili- 
ties and with the greatest dedication: "I only give pledge and promise that, if 
I possess anything, if anything can reach you from me, whatever it is, all of it 
will be always ready, days and nights, publicly and privately, for all and for each 
of you." 65 

Oration 2, an introduction to a course on Thucydides,66 allows us to glimpse 
Portos's approach to texts. First, he sets Thucydides' history within a broad lit- 
erary context, using Cicero, Livy, and Aristotle as touchstones to evaluate it.67 
Second, he underlines the value of history for the knowledge of the past and, 
especially, as a repository of exempla (examples) of virtues and vices, such 
that its readers are stimulated to imitate the former and reject the latter.68 
Third, and more importantly, Portos's view of ancient history includes both 
Greeks and Romans, after the example of Plutarch, whose paired biographies 


63 Portus1584, 67: “Sed in primis hodie praedicandi, ut altera huc Graecia translata, et parvae 
hic Athenae natae esse videantur, ea est vobis peritia, ea Graecorum oratorum poeta- 
rumque pertractatio." 

64 Portus 1584, 68: “[...] profecisse vero tantum vos in transmarinis alienisque litteris, ut 
obscurissimos linguae Graecae auctores, Thucydidem ac Pindarum audiendos vobis 
elegeritis, hoc vero movet, hoc admiratione mentes hominum afficit [...] Atque de alte- 
rius obscuritate, Thucydidis, inquam, extat gravissimum Ciceronis testimonium [...] De 
Pindari duritate habemus Hermogenem [...]." Portos refers to Cicero, Brut. 29 and Orat. 30, 
and Hermogenes, De ideis 1.6. 

65 Portus 1584, 69: "[...] tantum ego spondeo atque polliceor, si quid in me est, si quid in 
vos ex me proficisci potest, quicquid est, id omne semper dies, noctes, publice, privatim, 
omnibus, singulis paratum fore [...]." 

66 Portus 1584, 60: “[...] in Tito Livio et Thucydide, quem hoc anno nobis proponimus inter- 
pretandum [...]." The oration also contains an explicit reference to Portos's appointment 
as public lecturer of Greek in Modena (64): “[...] a nullo vestrum spero reprehensum iri 
meum consilium, quod publice interpretari susceperim historiam." 

67 Portus 1584, 62-65. Portos states the superiority of history over poetry, because, while 
giving pleasure to readers, it also educates them with true facts. He praises Thucydides 
for his faithfulness to the truth and the qualities of his style, which make him similar to 
an orator ("[ Thucydides] ita excellit artificio, ut [...] facile non solum inter historicos, sed 
etiam inter oratores princeps habeatur,” 65). 

68 Portus 1584, 59-63. 
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of Themistocles and Camillus are quoted in the oration.$® Among those who 
have conquered immortality thanks to history, he mentions first some Greeks 
and then some Romans: 


[T]hanks to it [i.e., history], Aristides, Phocion, Themistocles, Pericles, 
Agesilaus, Philip, and Alexander of Macedon are still alive, as are very 
many others, with whom Greece herself lives, because of the immor- 
tality of their fame. What about the Camilli, the Fabricii, the Decii, the 
Scipiones, the Laelii, the Caesars, and the other men who were great in 
war and peace, whom it would be an endless task to enumerate? Do they 
not enjoy eternal prestige and glory thanks to it?79 


The reference to the survival of Greece because of its history hints at Portos's 
personal condition of being a Greek without a country and confirms the por- 
trait Giraldi gave of him in his dialogue."! 

Portos concludes his oration by telling his students of Greek (“Graecarum 
litterarum studiosi") that, if they want to learn “the laws of writing history" 
("leges historiae scribendae"), they will need to have Thucydides' text always 
in their hands, read it frequently, never put it down, and even memorize it.” 
His final exhortation concerns the duties that both his students and he, their 
instructor, will have to carry out for the success of the course: 


Now, o most excellent young men, devote yourselves to these noble stud- 
ies and support my effort with your diligence. In this way, I will consider 
the teaching responsibility assigned to me lighter and more tolerable, 
and you will not regret to have devoted your time attending lectures on 
this author.” 


69 Portus 1584, 62. On Plutarch in the Renaissance, see particularly Pade 2007. 

70 Portus 1584, 64: “[...] huius beneficio vivunt adhuc Aristides, Phocion, Themistocles, 
Pericles, Agesilaus, Philippus, Alexander Macedo, plurimique alii quibuscum Graecia ipsa 
propter famae immortalitatem una vivit. Quid Camilli, Fabricii? Quid Decii, Scipiones, 
Laelii, Caesares, quid ceteri bello paceque summi viri, quos infinitum esset enumerare, 
nonne huius munere perpetuo splendore ac gloria fruuntur?" 

71 See above p. 221. 

72 Portus 1584, 65: “[...] ut qui cupit eas (scil. leges) assequi, huic semper sit Thucydides in 
manibus habendus, lectitandus, numquam deponendus atque adeo si licet ediscendus.” 

73 Portus 1584, 65: "Incumbite modo, adolescentes ornatissimi, in haec praeclara studia, 
meosque labores vestris iuvate studiis, ita enim et ipse onus impositum legendi levius tol- 
erabiliusque existimabo, et vos tempus posuisse in auctore hoc audiendo non poenitebit." 
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Portos’s students apparently appreciated his competence and commitment 
to teaching. In Oration 4, most probably delivered after his return to Modena 
in October 1542,4 Portos recalls the reaction of his students to his departure: 
“I hear that, after my departure, almost all the young men who gather here for 
my lectures stretched their hands to the sky, as suppliants, and with prayers 
and vows asked God to bring me back to them safe and sound.”75 

The other three orations enlarge the picture of Portos's teaching. Oration 1 
alone of this group can be dated with some certainty: Portos delivered it in the 
beginning of his appointment at the Studium Ferrariense, in 1546, in front of 
members of the Este family, the academic authorities, and his colleagues and 
students."6 This oration follows the model of traditional academic prolusions.”” 
Portos begins by humbly declaring his inadequacy to the great honor that has 
been bestowed on him, a nonnative speaker of Latin, and paying homage to 
Marco Antonio Antimaco, his predecessor on the chair of Greek.’® The main 
body of the oration consists of a praise of the Studium with its prestigious fac- 
ulty, the duke with the entire Este family, and the city of Ferrara.”9 Finally, after 
promising that he will devote all his energies to his task, Portos addresses the 
scholars and students ("studiosi litterarum") who are attending the ceremony. 
He believes it unnecessary to convince them to study Greek, because of the 
self-evident qualities of the language: 


74 See above pp. 224-25. 

75 Portus1584, 71: "Audio post meam profectionem adulescentes fere omnes, qui ad me audi- 
endum huc conveniunt, supplices manus ad coelum tetendisse, precibus ac votis a Deo 
contendisse, ut salvum et incolumem me sibi restitueret [...]." 

76 The day was probably 18 October: see Antonioni 1989, 220-22. Although several ele- 
ments in the oration point to Ferrara instead of Modena, Manoussakas and Panagiotakis 
maintained that the oration was delivered in Modena in 1536, trusting Aimilios's intro- 
duction (Portus 1584, 47): “Hac oratione Franciscus Portus Cretensis amplissimo sen- 
atui Mutinensi [...] gratias agit,” etc; see Manoussakas and Panagiotakis 1981, 12, and 
Manoussakas 1982, 302. Also, this oration is missing from Antonioni's list of prolusions 
delivered at the Studium Ferrariense (1989, 228-85). 

77 On academic prolusions in the Renaissance, see, e.g., Campanelli 1994. 

78 Portus 1584, 47: "Illud etiam non mediocrem in modum me movet ac perturbat, quod 
ego, [...] Latino in sermone parum exercitatus, ad scriptores tamen Graecos intepretan- 
dos veniam, viroque doctissimo atque in utraque lingua ut qui maxime versato, Marco 
Antonio Antimacho, succedam." Portos's foreign origin prompts another "profession of 
humility” in Oration 5.82: “[...] vestra tamen bonitate clementiaque fretus, ausus sum 
homo alienigena et ingenio exercitationeque nihil fere instructus Latine vobis coram 
dicere, iis scilicet qui in Latino sermone nati sunt et educati." 

79 Portus 1584, 49-56. 
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For such is the worth of this language, which we undertake to expound, 
that it has the power to attract and retain you by itself. Such are its abun- 
dance, copiousness, appropriateness, and elegance, such are the grace of 
its style and its charm, that it inspires great admiration to readers and 
conveys them great pleasure.®° 


However, since some students may be wary of the importance of Greek, Portos 
reminds them that Greek was used to express philosophy, medicine, mathe- 
matics, and other disciplines, and is fundamental to understanding Latin lit- 
erature. Consequently, all young men should study it: “[N]ow undertake these 
studies and commit to grasping a tool that is extremely necessary to the liberal 
arts. Do not despise its very ancient and elegant beauty, nor repel what offers 
itself spontaneously to your embrace [...].”®! Portos then announces the con- 
tents of his course: Demosthenes and Homer. He will read and interpret their 
works, highlighting their qualities (“virtutes”) to the best of his ability (“pro viri- 
bus ingenii nostri”). He expects great commitment from his students: they will 
have to listen to his explanations, read the texts repeatedly, keep them in their 
hands, and never put them down.82 In turn, he promises complete dedication 
to his students: "My duty will be not to abandon you, days and nights, publicly 
and privately, each one and all of you, while your task will be to approach, 
press on, urge, and ask me, and, finally, not to spare me in any place, at any 
time.’83 In this way, Portos will both meet the city's expectations and allow his 
students to benefit from the study of Greek.84 


80 Portus1584, 57: “Ea enim est huius linguae, quam suscipimus interpretandam, dignitas, ut 
per se allicere ac retinere vos valeat, ea copia, ea ubertas, ea verborum proprietas et ele- 
gantia, is lepos orationis et festivitas, ut magnas admirationes pariat lectoribus, et magnas 
voluptates afferat." 

81 Portus 1584, 57: "[...] incumbite modo in haec studia, dateque operam ut rem pernec- 
essariam ad omnes ingenuas artes complectamini, nolite vetustissimum eius elegan- 
tissimumque decus contemnere et eam quae ultro sese dat in complexum vestrum 
aspernari [...].” 

82 Portus 1584, 58: “Hi mihi iam auctores erunt explicandi, vobis audiendi, lectitandi, in 
manibus tenendis, numquam deponendi.” See also the passage quoted above in note 73. 

83 Portus 1584, 58: “Meum erit officium numquam vobis dies, noctes, publice, privatim, sin- 
gulis, omnibus deesse, vestrum erit munus adire me, instare, urgere, quaerere, nullo tan- 
dem loco, nullo tempore mihi parcere" 

84 Portus 1584, 58: "Ita enim et iudicium huius clarissimae civitatis, a qua in hoc loco sum 
constitutus, vituperari non poterit, et vos praestantissimae huius linguae fructus uber- 
rimos percipietis." 
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The same themes appearin Oration 5, which may be considered another pro- 
lusion for the inauguration of an academic year at the Studium Ferrariense.8° 
The oration’s main topic, the interpretation of literary texts (“intepretandi auc- 
tores facultas”), offers Portos the opportunity to deal with the importance of 
the Greek language and his teaching. In the conclusion of the speech, Portos 
addresses the students of literature (“bonarum litterarum studiosi"), repeat- 
ing almost ad verbum the statements on the usefulness of Greek he made in 
Oration 199 and rejecting the arguments of those—in particular, the jurists— 
who refuse to learn Greek. After praising the Greek language for its qualities9" 
and its importance for understanding Latin literature, Portos urges his stu- 
dents to review the material learned in the previous year and, especially, to 
recover their enthusiasm: “Now undertake this [study], o excellent young men, 
and commit to grasping a tool that is extremely necessary to all liberal arts. 
Revive your study of last year, revive that passion you manifested with your 
daily attendance."58 Portos states that he will teach a course on Homer and 
Demosthenes, which he read in the previous year with the same students. He 
compares Homer's poetry and Demosthenes’ oratory to a “royal and very splen- 
did banquet" (“regale splendidissimumque convivium") which students have 
already experienced and are invited to join again;8° with the banquet image, 
Portos conveys to his students the message that working on such authors 
should be regarded as pleasure rather than obligation. 


85 Portus 1584, 77-87. Portos's address to "doctores praestantissimi auditoresque ornatis- 
simi" (77) hints at an audience composed of academic and civic authorities, who had 
honored him with their presence in the previous year (“anni superioris assiduo con- 
cursu"). Moreover, he claims that it was difficult for him to find a topic that might be 
appropriate to such a "solemn beginning of studies" ("solemni studiorum initio, 77; 
“sollemnibus[que] studiorum initiis," 77-78; “sollemni studiorum proludio 85), i.e., the 
beginning of the academic year. 

86 Portus 1584, 86: "Sive disserendi rationem, sive mathematicorum artem, sive philoso- 
phiam, sive rem medicam, sive quodvis aliud genus optimarum doctrinarum, quis 
vestrum non videat quam sit ad eam rem necessaria cognitio Graecarum litterarum?" 

87 Portus 1584, 86: "Quid commemorem ceteras huius linguae laudes? Copiam admirabi- 
lem? Verborum proprietatem? Elegantiam et alias quam plurimas quae maximas lecto- 
ribus afferunt cum admiratione voluptates?" Here, too, Portos uses the same arguments 
and vocabulary as in Oration 1. 

88 Portus 1584, 86-87: "Incumbite modo in hoc, adolescentes optimi, dateque operam ut 
rem pernecessariam ad omnes ingenuas artes complectamini, revocate superioris anni 
studium, revocate illum ardorem quem frequentia quotidiana significasti.” Portos taught 
every working day in the morning (*in mane"): see Franceschini 1970, 70 et passim. 

89 Portus 1584, 87: "En Homerus eloquentiam parens, doctrinarum omnium princeps et auc- 
tor. En Demosthenes, gravissimus dicendi magister: vos ultro vocant, vos prope dixerim 
invitant ad regale splendidissimumque convivium [...] haec omnia iam superiore anno 
degustastis [...]." 
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Demosthenes’ oratory is the topic of Oration 6, which is probably another 
prolusion for the inauguration of an academic year in Ferrara.?? Portos begins 
by declaring that, instead of wasting time with the usual generic themes of 
such prolusions, he will deal with an argument that suits the interests of stu- 
dents of literature ("bonarum litterarum studiosis") and contributes to the 
understanding of a text he has undertaken to read: Demosthenes' oration On 
the Crown.?! In his speech, Portos pays much attention to the legal aspects 
implied in Demosthenes' text, probably in order to stimulate interest in the 
professors and students of laws attending the ceremony and, in this way, to 
reject their disparagement of Greek.?? 

Portos reads Demosthenes' oration through the principles codified by 
Cicero in his On the Orator, and Cicero's oratory is the main point of reference 
through his entire analysis.?? In the discussion of style, however, he relies on 
Hermogenes' On Ideas. Consequently, Portos adopts for his teaching the syn- 
thesis between Greek and Latin rhetoric established by the Byzantine scholar 
and émigré George of Trebizond in the previous century.?^ A personal touch is 
Portos's emphasis on Demosthenes’ opposition to tyranny,” which reflects his 
condition of being a Greek in exile. 

Portos concludes his oration by expressing his hope that, after listening 
to it, students of Greek ("Graecarum litterarum studiosi") will gain a better 


9o Portus 1584, 88-105. The expression "in hoc sollemni studiorum initio" in the beginning 
(88), and the final address to a “princeps” attending the event (105) suggest that the ora- 
tion was delivered on an official ceremony at the beginning of an academic year. The 
"princeps," defined as “adolescens,” is certainly not Duke Ercole 11 (as argued by Legrand 
1885, 221), but may have been one of his sons, Alfonso (1533-1597), Luigi d'Este (1538- 
1586), or another young member of the Este family. 

91 Portus 1584, 88: "[...] non teram tempus in iis rebus quae neque vobis necessariae sunt 
et a meo instituto videntur alienae; sed ingrediar in ea, quae bonarum literarum studio- 
sis profutura puto, et ad pulcherrimam orationem, quam suscepi iam interpretandam, 
non mediocre lumen allatura.” Later, while dealing with Demosthenes’ treatment of his 
arguments, he promises that he will devote much more time to this topic in class (99): 
"[...] longiorem vero de usu disputationem ad munus quotidianum reservabo, atque pol- 
liceor me [...] daturum operam, ut artis haec praecepta illustrentur" See also the passage 
quoted below in note 96. 

92 See above p.238. 

93 Portos (Portus1584, 89) says that he will not consider Libanius's treatment of Demosthenes, 
because he must deal with this topic in Latin, not in Greek (“cum Latine mihi sit, non 
Graece, vobiscum nunc agendum"). 

94 Portus 1584, 102-04. See Monfasani 1983 and the remarks and bibliography in Ciccolella 
2020b, 53. 

95 Portus 1584, 94-95. 
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understanding of the text he is about to read in class each day.°$ However, 
since he has offered only an introduction to Demosthenes’ oratory, he will do 
his best to help them grasp it completely: “Therefore, o most honorable listen- 
ers, today I have disclosed to you only the way to access this art. But I will strive 
with all attention, care, diligence, and, finally, all the energies of my mind, to 
let you penetrate it and see its great mysteries.’9” 


3 Conclusions 


Although the picture of Portos’s teaching in these orations is partial and frag- 
mentary, it is possible to infer some important elements to evaluate his atti- 
tude toward his profession and, especially, his role as a representative of late 
Renaissance Hellenism in Europe. 

Portos mentioned courses on Pindar, Thucydides, Demosthenes, and 
Homer, but certainly read a much wider range of authors and texts in his 
classes: the combinations Pindar-Thucydides (Or. 3) and Homer-Demosthenes 
(or vice versa: Or. 1 and 5) suggest that his courses included one poet and one 
prose writer every year, sometimes for two consecutive years (Or. 5). His com- 
mentaries, although certainly revised many times in later years, supply infor- 
mation about his interests and teaching activity during his Italian period: the 
commentaries on Pindar, Xenophon, Hermogenes, Thucydides, and part of 
the commentary on Aeschylus were most probably written in Italy.98 Portos's 
choice of authors and texts corresponds to the traditional Byzantine syllabus, 
which he may have absorbed during his early years in Crete.99 

Portos's commentaries show that he practiced a close reading of texts. Most 
probably, he followed the usual method of humanist classes: after an introduc- 
tion (praelectio), he divided the text into short sequences, possibly offering a 
paraphrase or a Latin translation; then he analyzed grammar, lexicon, style, 
and contents.!0° The small number of grammatical notes demonstrates that he 


96 Portus 1584, 105: “[...] ut cum ego in quotidiano munere copiam ornamentorum, quae 
hic latet, explicabo, errare nequeant, sed monstrato iam itinere, huc animum referant, 
omnemque admirandum apparatum singulatim et distincte contemplentur.” 

97 Portus 1584, 105: "Ad hos igitur ornatus, auditores ornatissimi, aditus tantum hodie a me 
vobis est patefactus. Sed ut huc postea penetrare ac mysteria tanta spectare vobis liceat, 
omni studio, cura, diligentia, totis denique ingenii viribus enitar." 

98 See Papanicolaou 2016, 331 and note 7. 

99  Ontheauthors read in Byzantine schools, see in particular Dain 1956; Wilson 1996, 18-27; 
Markopoulos 2008, 788-89. 

100 See Silvano 2019, 147 note 16. 
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was dealing with advanced students, who had already acquired a knowledge of 
Greek grammar and were able to understand and concentrate on more com- 
plex literary, historical, and philosophical issues.!?! Portos, who attributed great 
importance to interpretation (Or. 5), did not adopt the allegorical exegesis pro- 
moted by, for example, Conrad Gesner and other classicists of that time.!02 
Rather, he combined his typically Byzantine and humanist antiquarian inter- 
ests with the moralizing approach practiced by Philipp Melanchthon (Or. 2), 
whose works were circulating within the Modenese Academy.!93 Also, Portos 
set the classical works he read within a vast web of references that included 
both Greek and Latin literary texts (Or. 2 and 6), a method that corresponds to 
the method used to interpret the Scriptures. 

In 1446, 100 years before Portos's delivery of Oration 1, a Greek émigré, 
Theodore Gaza (1398-1475), pronounced an inaugural prolusion upon taking 
the chair of Greek literature and rhetoric at the Studium of Ferrara. In his ora- 
tion, Gaza tried to justify his teaching of Greek by insisting on the tight bonds 
between Greek and Latin culture.!°* One century later, on the one hand, Portos 
still considered it necessary to underline the beauty and usefulness of the 
Greek language for the part of his audience who apparently underestimated 
them (Or. 1 and 5). On the other hand, his large use of Latin texts to explain 
Greek authors proves that, at this stage of the development of Greek studies in 
the West, the xowwvia of Greek and Latin culture had become an accepted fact, 
and Greek had obtained a firm position in the Western curriculum studiorum. 

Portos also paid much attention to his students. He concluded all his ora- 
tions (except for Or. 4) by urging them to work hard and with commitment, as 
well as to regard their study as a pleasure rather than a burden (Or. 5). In turn, 
he guaranteed continuous help and support, being ready to employ all his time 
and energies for them (Or. 1): Portos, or the persona he tried to project through 
his orations, regarded his teaching not just as a job, but as a mission. 

Portos, a Cretan who lived almost his entire life in the West, came into con- 
tact with splendid courts, lively intellectual environments, and sordid prisons, 
and earned prestige and fame, as well as poverty, suffering, and disdain. His 
personality presents striking contradictions. The same man who, in front of 
the Ferrarese authorities, modestly claimed that he had been given too great 
an honor for his scarce proficiency in Latin, displayed a vast knowledge of all 


101 See Tavonatti 2010, 913. 

102 See Papanicolaou 2004, 587. On Gesner's allegorical interpretations of Homer, see Ford 
1985 and Pontani 2007, 387-88. 

103 See Pontani 2007, 383-87. On Melanchthon's views and educational program, see, e.g., 
Effe 1998. 

104 See Ciccolella 2019b and 2020b, with the bibliography quoted therein. 
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the strategies of Latin rhetoric in the violent personal attack against Pierre 
Charpentier. The same man who strove to remain faithful to Protestantism 
in a country dominated by the Catholic Church!65 renounced his faith twice. 
Indeed, Portos's complex personality mirrors the contradictions of his age 
and, at the same time, is the effect of his living at the crossroad between two 
cultures. In editing, commenting on, and teaching Greek texts, Portos fulfilled 
a task related to his Greek identity, while Protestantism provided him with a 
theoretical support for his activity through the precept of the return ad fon- 
tes, and his faith inspired the sense of religious mission with which he carried 
out his teaching. The same flexibility and intellectual curiosity that he demon- 
strated in his philological works inspired his involvement in the heated reli- 
gious debates of his tormented age.106 

While a general and in-depth study of Frankiskos Portos's life and activity 
is still a desideratum, with this paper I hope to have called attention to one of 
the most significant representatives of the second wave of Hellenism in early 
modern Europe. Unlike the Byzantine scholars who emigrated to the West 
in the fifteenth century, Portos and other Greek intellectuals of his genera- 
tion considered themselves not only as heirs to the glorious Greek tradition, 
but also as parts of Western culture.!?7 Evaluating the extent to which these 
two components found a balance in each of them will certainly contribute to 
enlarging our knowledge of the development of Hellenism in the early mod- 
ern world.108 


105 Among the vast bibliography on the reception of the Reformation in Italy, see, e.g., Church 
1974, Cameron 1992, Caponetto 1992, Cantimori 2009, Belligni 2016, 2.2-11. 

106 Although Greeks perceived Orthodoxy as a mark of their ethnic identity (see Panagiotakis 
1995, 88-89, and Lamers 2015), Portos's Protestantism did not represent an exception 
among sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Greeks, particularly among those living in the 
West. For example, in mid-sixteenth-century Padua, groups of Cretans and Cypriots read 
and discussed works written by Reformers together with natives of the Veneto and Friuli; 
see Cameron 1992, 205. One of the many reasons that may have prompted several Greeks 
to adhere to Protestantism was indicated by Stephen Runciman in his discussion of the 
life and works of Constantine-Cyril Loukaris (1572-1638), whom he called "the Calvinist 
Patriarch": "The hard, logical intellectualism of Calvinism attracted the realistic and cere- 
bral side of the Greek character" (Runciman 1968, 288). 

107 Onthesecondand third generations of Greek Hellenists in the West, see, e.g., Karamanolis 
2003 and Ciccolella 2019a. 

108 This paper is dedicated to Craig Kallendorf—like Portos, an amazing scholar and an 
excellent instructor—who long ago understood the relevance of Renaissance Hellenism 
for the history of early modern culture and trusted my ability to work on it. I wish to thank 
the Department of History and Human Sciences (DiSSUF) at the University of Sassari 
(Italy) for allowing me to use their space and resources while I was writing this paper. 
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Unveiling the Calumny of Apelles: 
Caspar Dornavius’s Calumniae repraesentatio 


Marc Laureys 


In his essay “Against Rashly Believing Calumny” (Calumniae non temere 
credendum), an epideictic declamation on the dangers of calumny and how to 
deal with them, Lucian recounts the story of the painter Apelles of Ephesus,! 
who during his stay at the Ptolemaic court in Alexandria was accused of hav- 
ing taking part in a conspiracy. The accusation was launched against him by 
an envious colleague, Antiphilus, who was at first believed by the credulous 
Egyptian king Ptolemy ıv Philopater; in the end, however, Apelles was able 
to prove his innocence, whereupon he created, as an everlasting warning 
sign, an allegorical painting, depicting Calumny and her perilous influence. 
In his detailed ekphrasis of this painting Lucian described the scene in which 
Calumny is accompanied by Ignorance and Suspicion and is confronting Envy; 
Treachery and Deceit are urging her on, while Repentance follows at a dis- 
tance, looking back in shame at Truth, who is approaching from afar.? 
Although Lucian framed his ekphrasis in a double context, first within 
the exemplum of Apelles’s fate at King Ptolemy’s court, and then in his own 
treatment of calumny, it is this particular section of his essay that received 
special attention from scholars and artists alike ever since Lucian's text was 
rediscovered and translated into Latin in the early fifteenth century. Already 


It gives me great pleasure to publish this essay in honor of Craig Kallendorf. It is the revised 

version of a paper delivered at the Sixteenth Congress of the International Association for 

Neo-Latin Studies in Vienna. Both long-standing participants in the congresses of the IANLS, 

Craig and I have regularly met at its venues. I cherish with particular fondness the memory of 

our common work in the Executive Committee of our Association during the years 2015-2018 

and look back with gratitude and admiration on his outstanding leadership of the IANLS. 

1 Thename evokes the celebrated Apelles of Cos, who was also associated with Ephesus. The 
anecdote is not historically accurate, though, since Apelles lived in the fourth, and not the 
third, century. Rather than assuming that another Apelles is meant here, it seems safe to 
conclude that the story is invented. 

2 The picture is meant to illustrate the argument that Lucian develops thereafter. Lucian's text 

can be found in McLeod 1972, 126-38 (Libellus 15), at 126-28 ($$ 2-5). Whether the painting 

actually existed or not is still a matter of debate. Hecht (1983, 58), Borg (2004), and Mielsch 

(2012) have raised valid doubts about its existence. 
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in the 1430s Leon Battista Alberti in his De pictura recommended to painters 
the scene as a historia (by which he meant any narrative scene, drawn from 
classical antiquity, with multiple figures engaged in a single action), as it 
exemplified the importance of rhetorical inventio for the composition of a 
painting.* The implied challenge was met by a host of painters throughout the 
Renaissance, starting with Sandro Botticelli and Andrea Mantegna. In the long 
iconographical tradition that followed, ever-new variations and adaptations 
were tried out, not only in paintings, but also in other graphic media.’ 

The topic itself, however, was of quintessential concern to humanist schol- 
ars and litterati. First of all, humanists were notoriously preoccupied with fame 
and defamation.® Beyond personal experiences concerning the fragility of 
one’s own standing, however, there were wider social and moral implications 
involved, as Lucian himself already intimated.” Lucian dealt with calumny in 
the strict sense of the term, that is, not merely slander as an act of damag- 
ing one's true or false reputation, but more specifically a false accusation and 
therefore a criminal violation of the truth. The disastrous effects of calumny, 
Lucian argued, are made possible by ignorance, as people often trust slan- 
derers all too rashly and neglect to verify the truthfulness of accusations. In 
other words, the slanderer and the audience share responsibility for the harm 
inflicted on the victim. 

The disruptive force of calumny and slander, destabilizing the harmoni- 
ous bonds between people in society, was further underlined in the medi- 
eval Christian tradition surrounding the "vices of the tongue," harking back 
to notions found in the Bible and the Church Fathers of the tongue as a tool 
of discord and division.® Calumny and slander thus raised the question of 
the proper use of language as part of a correct ethical conduct. Early mod- 
ern authors, moreover, agreed with Lucian in observing that this problem was 
nowhere more acute than in the closed environment of princely courts and 
royal palaces, which were widely perceived as brimming with jealousy and 
adulation. In this way, the discussion of calumny and slander became closely 


3 Grafton 2000, 127-36. 

4 Analyzed in depth by Baxandall 1971. 

5 On the reception of the Calumny of Apelles in Renaissance art, see esp. Foerster 1887, 1894, 
1922; Cast 1981; Massing 1990 and 2007. 

6 They are essential factors in what could be called the humanists’ ‘art of arguing’; see Laureys 
et al. 2013. 

7 Fora brief and thoughtful sketch of early modern discourses of slander and their relevant 
contexts see Butterworth 2006, 24-43; see also De Smet 2011. 

8 Casagrande and Vecchio 1987. 
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connected with the analysis of political prudence, centered on the early mod- 
ern court and its hierarchies, regulations, rivalries, and intrigues.? The prin- 
ciples of political communication, to which the concept of prudentia gave 
rise, were integrated, in turn, into more general theories of civil manners in a 
courtly milieu.!° In this context, the ability to ‘curb the tongue’ was a crucial 
requirement of civility.” 

It is in this context of ‘courteous’ conduct that Caspar Dornau (Dornavius) 
addressed the phenomenon of calumny and slander. Dornavius (1577-1631) 
composed his Calumniae repraesentatio, ad Apellis picturam et Luciani scrip- 
turam accommodata, literis divinis humanisque illustrata, as he pointed out at 
the end of his dedication letter (fol. BI"), “Monasteri Budoweciani cis Iseram,!? 
MDCXVI pridie Idus Marti, 5 quum ad Musas meas Gorlicium iturirem,’ and 
published the treatise in Görlitz with the press of Johann Rhamba in 1616. 
This was a momentous year in his career, for in 1616 he ended his job as rec- 
tor of the gymnasium at Górlitz and moved to the prestigious Gymnasium 
Schónaichianum, a school with university status for Silesia, founded in 1614 
by Georg von Schónaich (1557-1619) in a spirit of political and confessional 
irenicism, at Beuthen an der Oder in Lower Silesia (today: Bytom Odrzañski in 
Western Poland).!4 

By that time Dornavius had also travelled extensively throughout Europe 
and was well connected with noble circles and courtly environments, par- 
ticularly in Prague and Heidelberg. At the Gymnasium Schónaichianum he 
embarked on the last phase of his teaching career, as from 1620 onwards he 
turned to political service and diplomatic activities, inspired by Calvinist ideas 
he had picked up especially in Heidelberg. Dornavius is a typical representa- 
tive of late Renaissance humanism in Silesia, in particular the Protestant ped- 
agogical humanism in the tradition of Melanchthon, but remodeled later to 


9 Weber 1992. 

10 Gôttert 1988, Seidel 2009, Beetz 2012. 

11 Bogner 1997. 

12 Now Klášter Hradiště nad Jizerou (Kloster an der Iser), on the right bank of the river Jizera 
(Iser), near the town of Mnichovo Hradiště (Münchengrätz), in Northern Bohemia, in 
Dornavius's time part of the Holy Roman Empire (except for a brief period of indepen- 
dence of the Kingdom of Bohemia in 1619-1620 under the ‘Winter King’ Frederick v), 
today in the Czech Republic. 

13 . Thatis, 14 March 1616. 

14 The gymnasium was closed already in 1629 under imperial pressure after the Habsburg 
victory over Bohemia and Silesia. 
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fit the needs of civil servants in the political context of the newly emerging 
monarchical absolutism.!* 

Just as so many other writers on slander, Dornavius too associated his dis- 
cussion of it with personal experiences. Unlike authors, however, such as 
Justus Lipsius (1547-1606)16 and Adam Luchten (1570-1631),17 whose reflec- 
tions on calumny were inspired by attacks against their own person, Dornavius 
does not speak about himself but rather about the dedicatees of his Calumniae 
repraesentatio, Karel (Charles), lord of Zerotín (1564-1636) and leader of the 
Moravian nobility, and the Bohemian nobleman Václav Budowec (1551-1621). 
Both were important protagonists in the opposition of the Moravian and 
Bohemian estates against the Habsburg Emperor Rudolf 11 (1552-1612) and his 
brother and successor Matthias (1557-1619), shortly before the outbreak of the 
Bohemian Revolt (1618-1620), triggered by the Defenestration of Prague. In his 
address to these dedicatees (fols. Ar'-Br") Dornavius referred to calumnious 
attacks they both had had to endure, but also emphasized that in the end their 
innocence was proven and truth prevailed. The example of these two political 
leaders therefore shows, Dornavius suggests, that slanderers can be success- 
fully countered and the detrimental impact of slander can be overturned, so 
long as the third party, to whom slanderous accusations are expressed, judges 
them correctly and responsibly.! 

Accordingly, Dornavius's assessment of slander needs to be seen in the con- 
text of his views on proper conduct and communication within the hierar- 
chical structures of society. These ideas took shape precisely at the time he 
moved from Görlitz to Beuthen, and were laid out in a series of programmatic 
orations, the most important of which—Charidemus, hoc est de morum pul- 
chritudine, necessitate, utilitate ad civilem conversationem oratio auspicalis 


15 Fora detailed assessment of Dornavius's intellectual profile see Seidel 1994; see also the 
succinct bio-bibliographical survey in Seidel 2012. 

16 For his Oratio de calumnia see below. Lucian's essay does not play any significant role in 
Lipsius's oration. 

17 Luchten, Professor of Medicine at the University of Helmstedt, spelled out what occa- 
sioned his discourse on calumny in the title itself: Oratio Adami Luchtenii ..., quam habuit 
cum magistratum scholasticum per semestre tempus gestum resignaret, in qua tum de 
calumnia ipsa paucis disserit, tum etiam de quibusdam calumniis ob gestum magistratum 
in se iactis rationem reddit et de aliis se redditurum promittit (Helmstedt: Jacobus Lucius, 
1611.) Luchten’s observations on calumny (fols. A47-D2") are followed by his defense 
against the calumnious attacks he has to endure during his “magistratus scholasticus” 
(D3: "vicerectoratus"), which he held during the previous semester (fols. D37-G2"). 

18 Itis a stock theme in the literature on calumny that a person who lends a willing ear 
to slander is as much to blame as the one who produces it; in the words of Dornavius, 
"calumniae et autorem et auditorem pari sceleris passu ambulare" (fol. Ee3"). 
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(Beuthen/Oder: Johann Dörfer, 1617)—he delivered as his inaugural oration at 
Beuthen on 30 January 1617.? In his Charidemus, he developed a set of norms 


»« 


of conduct based on “decorum,” "elegantia," and "prudentia" and tailored to the 
social reality of his time. At the Gymnasium Schónaichianum, Dornavius was 
appointed not only rector, but also "professor morum"; this was a new profes- 
sorship, created especially for him, and in the course of his teaching in Beuthen 
(16161620) he charted out a practical “philosophia morum" as an independent 
field of study, related to both ethics and politics and designed essentially for 
future functionaries in a court environment. With his Calumniae repraesenta- 
tio, Dornavius offered, in a sense, a negative foil for his ideas on communicative 
interaction as part of a code of conduct, thus allowing himself to underscore 
by contrast the benefits of his own concept of "civilis conversatio." 

In 1618 Dornavius reprinted his Calumniae repraesentatio (without the 
dedication of the first edition) in a collection of writings on calumny, enti- 
tled Homo-Diabolus, hoc est autorum, qua veterum, qua recentiorum, qui vario 
sermonis genere calumniae et naturam descripserunt et remedia adversus eam 
tradiderunt, sylloge (Frankfurt/Oder: Johann Thieme and Nikolaus Voltz, 1618). 
In this anthology Dornavius gathered a wide range of early modern texts, illus- 
trating both the nature of calumny and the remedies against it from various 
perspectives and in different literary genres. Included are several orations and 
essays on the topic, such as Justus Lipsius's famous Oratio de calumnia (1607, 
posthumously),?° relevant sections from philological essay collections, such as 
Philippus Camerarius's Operae horarum succisivarum sive meditationes histori- 
cae (Nürnberg: Christoph Lochner and Johann Hofmann, 1591) and Reinhard 
Lorich's De institutione principum loci communes (Frankfurt am Main: Christian 
Egenolff, 1538), but also, interestingly, the section on slanderers in Stefano 
Guazzo's La civil conversatione (Brescia: Tommaso Bozzola, 1574)?! the most 
recent of the great Italian courtesy manuals of the sixteenth century, on which 
Dornavius drew for his own thinking about "civilis conversatio." To these early 


19 Dornavius’s Charidemus needs to be appraised in conjunction with his Parallela morum 
seculi, hoc est dissertatio, qua probatur vitia nostrae tempestatis prisci item aevi fuisse 
(Görlitz: Johann Rhamba, 1616) and his Felicitas seculi, hoc est oratio, qua probatur artes 
et liberales et mechanicas nostra aetate cultiores esse quam multis retro seculis (Beuthen/ 
Oder: Johann Dórfer, 1617), each delivered on the occasion of the start of the new semes- 
ter. For an analysis of these three texts see Seidel 1994, 265-306. 

20 The oration was first published as the final piece in Lipsius's Epistolarum selectarum cen- 
turia quinta miscellanea postuma (Antwerpen: Johannes Moretus, 1607); on this impor- 
tant text see Van Houdt and Papy 1999. 

21 In the Latin translation of Heinrich Salmuth (first published in 1596). Elias Reusner, 
Dornavius's teacher at the University of Jena, also prepared a Latin translation; see Seidel 
1994, 278 note 46. 
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modern writings he added the central ancient reference texts on the topic: 
alongside Lucian's essay?? also Plutarch's De capienda ex hostibus utilitate 
(“How to Profit by One's Enemies") and relevant chapters from Theophrastus's 
Characters. In this way Dornavius documented, in the first place for the benefit 
of his school audience, both the classical roots of the debate on calumny and 
the creative further developments of this discussion in his own time. In his 
foreword he declares: 


Sic enim induxi animum subinde meum praeclarum esse et utile et 
iucundum [...] uno intuitu et quasi circo exhibere monumenta plurium 
auctorum, qui unam eandemque materiam diversa styli incude, sed et 
argumentorum apparatu vario tractaverint. (fol. [:] 4")?3 


This variety of forms and arguments had no doubt already been on Dornavius's 
mind when he first composed his Calumniae repraesentatio. The abundant lit- 
erature on calumny also posed a challenge of finding ever-new ways of discuss- 
ing the topic. By placing his own Calumniae repraesentatio in a conspicuous 
position at the end of his Homo-Diabolus, Dornavius not only placed himself in 
the tradition of writings on calumny, but also tacitly suggested that he too had 
managed to offer an original contribution to the discourse on calumny. The 
full title of the first, independent edition spells out his particular approach: 
Calumniae repraesentatio, ad Apellis picturam et Luciani scripturam accom- 
modata, literis divinis humanisque illustrata. Revisiting the principal classical 
source and point of reference, Lucian's essay, Dornavius casts his text in the 
form of a school oration, addressed to his audience in a lecture hall. Throughout 
the early modern period, this was a popular type of academic occasional writ- 
ing. In this way, Dornavius gave the impression of offering a dispassionate and 
unbiased analysis of a thorny issue. Whether Dornavius actually delivered this 
text as a lecture cannot be determined, but in any case he underlines his role 
as a teacher by repeatedly using verbs, such as docere or exponere, in the first 
person and constantly apostrophizing his auditores. Dornavius thus mirrors 
himself in the authorial stance Lucian adopted in his description of Apelles' 
painting. Just as Lucian relied on the repmynts (8 5), the guide whom he 
allegedly encountered while viewing the painting, for his interpretation of the 


22 TheGreektextisaccompanied bythe Latin translation, composed by Philipp Melanchthon 
and first published in Leipzig by Melchior Lotter in 1518. Among the many Latin transla- 
tions of Lucian's essay, Melanchthon's was arguably the most widely diffused Latin ver- 
sion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; for a survey of printed editions, which, 
however, Massing (1990, 44 note 61) points out is incomplete, see Corpus Reformatorum, 
vol. 17, 979-84. 

23 Quoted in Seidel 1994, 355 note 48. 
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various figures devised by Apelles, Dornavius in turn builds on Lucian's ekph- 
rasis for his exegesis of the painting: "Atque ipsum ingeniosissimi artificis opus, 
Luciano verbis quadamtenus praeeunte, quaeso, cognoscite" (fol. Ee2”).2* And 
like Lucian, Dornavius envisages his exposition as a kind of paragone; through 
his elucidation of the painting he aims to use words to conjure up “Calumnia” 
in all her monstrosity, and to such a dramatic effect that his students will turn 
away from her: 


Et quia cognitio rei plurimum potest, saepe etiam ipsa rei turpitudo sub- 
movet ingenuos homines a conatu tristi foedoque, visum est Calumniam 
ante pedes vestros, ante haec subsellia producere, non Mercurii quadam 
virgula, qua animas ille evocat Orco [Virgil, Aen. 4.242], sed ipso adeo ser- 
mone ac stylo, cuius ope contueri quidvis aeque possumus ac si usurpare 
idem oculis liceat. (fol. Ee2") 


The repraesentatio announced in the title is, therefore, to be understood 
in its technical meaning as a rhetorical device. It is a technique, Quintilian 
explains (Inst. orat. 8.3.63; cf. 8.3.61): quo tota rerum imago quodammodo verbis 
depingitur (in Greek dnotünwots or pavtacia), in fact another term for eviden- 
tia (which Quintilian discusses at Inst. orat. 4.2.63; in Greek évépyeta). With 
the help of Lucian, in other words, Dornavius intends to transfer the whole 
persuasive force of Apelles' image to his own text, as if this "picture" were an 
emblem whose deeper meaning is unveiled in an accompanying commentary. 
The description of the painting thus also seems to serve a mnemotechnical 
purpose: the picture provides a mental framework for all the relevant facets 
of calumny. By evoking the figures of Lucian's ekphrasis Dornavius confronts 
his audience with the dangers of the conditions these figures represent. He 
remains very much present in this authorial role throughout his Calumniae 
repraesentatio. He repeatedly (e.g., in the passage quoted above) encourages 
his students to picture the figures of the painting in their minds; from this 
insistence we can probably conclude that the students did not look at a visual 
image of the Calumny of Apelles in the lecture hall. Consider the following 
passage concerning “Calumnia” herself: 


Nam si lubet accedere propius mentisque oculos, ut par est, defigere in 
Calumniam accuratissime, videre mihi vultum gestumque impotentissi- 
mae feminae. Ut capilli subriguntur! Ut tetra est frons et caperata! Ut scin- 
tillant oculi, nunc mobiles, nunc uno obtutu defixi! Ut labra convelluntur, 


24 All quotations from Dornavius's Calumniae repraesentatio are taken from the reprint of 
the text in his Homo-Diabolus. 
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arietantur dentes! Ut creberrime et stridenti coactoque anhelat spiritu! 
Ut fluctuat totum corpus et aestuat, inquietae sunt manus, trepidi artus, 
pulsata humus pedibus! (fol. Ff4”) 


The reference to the mind's eyes (oculi mentis: Quintilian, Inst. orat. 8.3.62; cf. 
Cicero, De or. 3.163) is characteristic of the practice of evidentia. In his descrip- 
tion he emphasizes how Calumny's rage and fury determine her physical 
appearance, and, significantly, he does not refer here anymore to Calumny's 
beauty, attested in Lucian's ekphrasis, where AtaBoAy is “beautiful beyond mea- 
sure" ($ 5), even though he had rehearsed it in his paraphrase of Lucian's text 
atthe beginning of his treatise (fol. Ee2"): "Eius si observes speciem, nihil ea est 
ad ornatum ornatius, nihil ad magnificentiam magnificentius" Dornavius had 
been quick to add, though, that her beauty was an impression from afar; once 
you came closer to her, it was her furious anger and hatred you noticed most 
(fols. Ee2’—Ee3"): “Hanc eminus prae se fert formam. Ubi propius accesseris, 
furialem aestum videbis et diritatem odii, quod concoquere intus non potest." 

In another section, Dornavius even maintains that her apparent attractive- 
ness is only the result of makeup, meant to disguise her natural ugliness: 


Equidem deformis ea est foediorque larva Acheruntica, si nativum 
eius colorem et characterem tum vultus tum universi corporis videas. 
Verumenimvero ut turpia in lupanaribus scorta aut anus, stabulum 
olentes et sessibulum?* merum [Plautus, Poen. 268], fucum tamen ab 
arte mendicant, sic rugas suas Calumnia, si neglectim adspicias, tegit, ut 
potest, mangonio et cerussa incrustat. (fol. Ff") 


The depiction of Calumny as a repulsive and (presumably) decrepit woman 
is conspicuously different from the way she is presented by Lucian. Dornavius 
follows here a general postclassical trend, which is also noticeable in the 
description of the Furies.26 

In the earlier passage quoted above, Dornavius evokes Calumny's anger in 
another manner. Most of his portrayal is modelled after Seneca's three descrip- 
tions of the physical signs of anger in De ira 1.1.4, 2.35.3-6 and 3.4.1-2. From the 


» « 


first locus Dornavius borrows "capilli subriguntur, “stridenti coactoque spir- 


DIG 


itu," and “pulsata humus pedibus,” from the second “inquietae manus,’ "trepidi 


artus,” and "fluctuat totum corpus,” and from the third “uno obtutu defixi" and 


25 The reprint wrongly reads “sessissulum,’ a typographical error. The original edition has 
the correct reading. 
26 See Kagerer 2014, 591-92. 
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“arietantur dentes." Some further details are taken from other classical authors: 
“frons caperata” from Pacuvius (quoted by the grammarian Nonius Marcellus, 
De compendiosa doctrina, p. 204, 30) and “oculi scintillant" from Plautus, 
Men. 829. The "labra" appear in Seneca as well, but with a different verb (qua- 
tiuntur, De ira 1.1.4). 

With his graphic descriptions Seneca meant to show that inner feelings 
are revealed by outer signs—which in the case of anger need to be subdued. 
Dornavius also refers to this general notion just before in his text (fol. Ff4"): 
“sermo tamen, vultus ac frons, quidquid celare ausit, animi saepe sit janua, 
quae significat voluntatem abditam ac retrusam” Here again he simply 
copies an ancient source text: Quintus Cicero (Cicero's younger brother), 
Commentariolum petitionis 44. Wide portions of Dornavius’s Calumniae 
repraesentatio are similarly composed as a patchwork of mostly unacknowl- 
edged quotations. 

The reliance on a guide, the vividness of the description, and the prompting 
of moral reflections by viewing an artefact are, of course, set characteristics of 
ancient ekphrasis. Dornavius adopts one further ekphrastic technique, which 
in antiquity is illustrated most clearly in the famous exegesis of what is argu- 
ably the most elaborate classical allegorical painting, the Tabula Cebetis, which 
depicts various fundamental conditions of life in a sequence that ultimately 
leads to happiness but first passes through an array of negative experiences. 
Just as the local guide, present at the scene here as well, first offers a brief syn- 
optic description of the painting to the onlookers and then develops a more 
detailed analysis of the individual figures of the composition? Dornavius 
similarly proceeds in two phases and thus gradually explicates all components 
of the scene his students are supposed to comprehend.?® 

In the title Dornavius announces that the “accommodatio ad Apellis pic- 
turam et Luciani scripturam" will be accompanied by an “illustratio” drawn 
from "literae divinae humanaeque.” Whereas the *accommodatio" relates to 
the technique of ekphrasis, the "illustratio" refers to the commentary tradition 
in philological and antiquarian studies. In line with this tradition, Dornavius 
breaks up the entire allegorical image into its individual figures, and elucidates 
one by one their nature and impact by adducing a wealth of mainly classical 
source material. The allegorical figures of Apelles' painting thus each provide a 


27 See Trapp 1997, 163-64. 

28  Dornavius announces his transition from a general description of Apelles’ painting of 
Calumny, based on Lucian's text, to a more detailed exposition of the various figures as 
follows: "Habetis, auditores, Calumniam, quam dixi, Apelleam, sed rudiuscule adumbra- 
tam; cui ego, si possem per vireculas, aut etiam votis peragerentur res mortalium, vivos 
colores lubens laetusque adderem" (fol. Eeg"). 
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starting point for a thematic survey of relevant sources. A few times Dornavius 
adds a digression that connects his analysis with the early modern world. At 
one point, he praises Moritz (Maurice), Duke and Elector of Saxony (1521-1553), 
for his handling of calumny. This ruler, Dornavius points out, only took rumors 
of denouncers seriously when they promised to be present when he laid out 
their accusations to the persons they targeted: 


Eius nomine [namely, because he used mistrust as a protective measure 
against calumny], si quid iudicare valeo, Mauritius Saxoniae Princeps 
numquam satis laudatus fuit; qui delatorum famigerationes ad aures 
invitus, ad animum admisit numquam, nisi iidem, data fide, sponderent 


se coram adfuturos, cum dicteria sua exponeret iis, quos accusaverant. 
(fol. Fh) 


In another passage Dornavius wanders off into the fauna of his native region 
by comparing the devious tactics of the slanderer with the “bonasus,” the 
European bison (or, wisent), which, as Dornavius explains, after nature had 
made its horns unfit for combat, struck others, while fleeing, with the pungent 
smell of its excrements: 


Quo nomine [namely because of the deceitful tactics of the slanderer] 
haud opinor me erraturum, si cum Paeoniae fera illum conferam, quae 
bonasus dicitur, equina iuba, cetera tauro similis. Huius cornua post- 
eaquam natura ita flexim implicuit, ut pugnae sint inutilia, pedibus 
ille omnem suam credit salutem fugiensque fimum reddit tam taetrum 
ac foedum, ut contactus eius insequentes velut ignis aliquis comburat. 
(fol. Gg2) 


The large majority of the sources that Dornavius reports, however, concern 
exempla from classical antiquity. On the one hand, they illustrate how much 
damage calumny can cause, as in the case of Hippolytus, brought down by the 
false accusations of his stepmother Phaedra (fol. Hh2")—a particularly tragic 
example already referred to by Lucian himself (8 26). On the other, they show 
how ancient rulers—both respectable sovereigns, such as Alexander the Great 
and Augustus, and notorious tyrants, such as Domitian—dealt with calumny 
and attempted to curtail it. Quite often these exemplary stories are found also 
in larger collections of loci communes, and the way Dornavius groups them 
around the allegorical figures he is commenting on turns his exposition as well 
into a sort of commonplace book. At any rate, all these exempla evince the 
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continued interest, well into the seventeenth century, in ancient history as a 
repository of ethical wisdom and practical norms of conduct. 

In comparison, exempla from the Old and New Testament, as well as the 
early history of the Church, are clearly less numerous. The only person in the 
Christian realm whose experience with calumny is described at some length 
is Athanasius, the fourth-century bishop of Alexandria (fols. Ge1'-Gg2* and 
Hhir*). Dornavius reports the story of two slanderous accusations which 
Athanasius had to face at the Synod of Tyre but was able to refute convincingly 
before his judges.?? The relatively minor weight accorded to biblical and other 
early Christian exempla can be observed in other early modern writings on 
calumny. Despite the many conspicuously modern facets of his educational 
program, Dornavius adheres in his treatment of calumny essentially to the top- 
ical catalogue of exempla that had accrued over time. It is typical of the com- 
mentary tradition that Dornavius does not refer to earlier writers on calumny, 
even as he repeats the same exempla; commentators never cared to reveal that 
they were borrowing from intermediary sources. 

How then should the coupling of "literae divinae" and "humanae" in Dorna- 
vius's “illustratio” be understood? The Christian exempla simply seem to pro- 
vide additional evidence so as to cover both secular and sacred history. Some 
of the pagan and Christian exempla are presented as direct parallels, e.g., the 
story of Hippolytus and Phaedra with that of Crispus, son of Constantine the 
Great, and Fausta, Constantine's spouse and Crispus’s stepmother (fol. Hh2). 
As the larger context of Dornavius's thoughts on calumny makes clear, how- 
ever, this topic is to his mind essentially an ethical and pedagogical question, 
rather than a religious, let alone a theological, issue. Dornavius does not embed 
his discussion of Lucian's ekphrasis of the Calumny of Apelles in a doctrinal dis- 
course on the vices of the tongue, as the Jesuit author Jeremias Drexel did in his 
emblem book Orbis Phaëton, hoc est de universis vitiis linguae (first published 
in Munich by Melchior Segen in 1629).?? Instead, Dornavius limits himself to 
quoting some of the well-known biblical statements about the destructive 
potential of the tongue, such as Psalm 56:5, where the tongue is compared to a 
sharp sword (fol. Ff3"). More original is his elaboration of one word in Lucian's 


29 In the Latin tradition, the rather piquant story was best known from Rufinus's Historia 
ecclesiastica (his reworking in Latin of Eusebius's Church History), edited by Schwarz 
and Mommsen (1903-1909), part 2, 984-85. Dornavius included in his Homo-Diabolus a 
lengthy Oratio de Athanasio episcopo Alexandrino (fols. Qu'-Z2"), delivered in 1573 at the 
University of Wittenberg by the theologian Christoph Pezel (1539-1604); in this oration 
Pezel focused specifically on Athanasius's experience with calumny. 

30 Van Houdt and Latham 2002 and Latham 2003. 
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text, étépwbev (§ 5), "aliunde" (from elsewhere), which prompts Dornavius to 
name "Turpitudo" and "Diabolus" as parents of “Calumnia” (fols. Ff3", Hh3") 
and to call “Calumnia” herself "Diabolus corporatus" (fol. Ff3"). Here his exege- 
sis takes him beyond the text of Lucian, and at the same time he thus also hints 
at the etymological connection between dıaßoAN and “diabolus.” 

The most important Christian notion that Dornavius emphasizes several 
times throughout the Calumniae repraesentatio is that of God's justice. Lucian 
himself provided a hint in this direction, explaining ($ 5) that the youth, who 
has fallen victim to calumny, is depicted with his arms raised in the air, because 
he appeals to the gods to prove his innocence. This passage gives Dornavius 
the opportunity to qualify God as the ultimate and rightful punisher (“vindex”) 
of calumny (fols. Ee3", Gg2"). Dornavius also attributes the death sentence, to 
which Fausta was eventually condemned for falsely accusing her son-in-law, to 
the action of God as “iustissimus vindex" (fol. Hh2"). Accordingly, the two dedi- 
catees of Dornavius's treatise, Karel of Zerotín and Václav Budowec, are invited 
to call to mind the divine justice and providence evidenced by the positive out- 
come of their experiences with calumny: “ex Calumniae imagine paucis pagel- 
lis repetere memoria superiores casus et divinae iustitiae providentiaeque 
spectare monumentum" (fol. AiiiiY of the original edition). At the end of the 
Calumniae repraesentatio this concept merges into the idea of the triumph of 
Truth, the final figure of the Calumny of Apelles to be considered. To underline 
the idea that truth, if hidden at first, is revealed in the course of time, Dornavius 
refers to the famous aphorism, first cited by Aulus Gellius (NA 12.1.7), "Veritas 
filia temporis" (fol. Hh2")—a concept that from the sixteenth century onwards 
became connected with both the literary and the iconographical traditions of 
the Calumny of Apelles.?! The reference to the aphorism is immediately fol- 
lowed by the quotation from Sophocles’ Ajax (646-47), which also appears 
in the adagium "Tempus omnia revelat," included by Erasmus in his Adagia 
(Nr. 1317). In all likelihood, therefore, Dornavius culled the two references from 
this source. 

To conclude, with his Calumniae repraesentatio Dornavius rehearsed a 
series of conventional thoughts and judgments on calumny within a norma- 
tive framework illustrated by practical exempla from pagan and Christian 
antiquity. His discussion of calumny provides a negative context for his more 
original theory of proper conduct, outlined around the same time. The reissue 
of his Calumniae repraesentatio as the closing text of an anthology of writings 
on calumny reveals his ambition to present his views in an original literary 


31  Theclassic essay on this motto is Saxl 1936. 
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format. For this he drew on Lucian’s ekphrasis of the Calumny of Apelles and 
turned himself into the exegete's exegete of the painting. Using a thought- 
ful combination of visual and literary rhetoric, he thus stirred up the imag- 
inative powers of his students in order to unveil the moral message behind 
Apelles' painting.?? 
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PART 4 


Humanists and Humanism 


13 
Étude métrique des Epitres de Jean Second 


Jean-Louis Charlet 


Jean Second a laissé deux livres d'Építres poétiques (Epistolarum libri duo) 
écrites entre 1529 et 1534}, le premier en distiques élégiaques, le second en 
hexamétres dactyliques. Depuis plusieurs années que j'étudie la métrique néo- 
latine, j'ai eu plusieurs fois l'occasion de comparer les hexamètres en stiques 
(épopée, satire, bucolique, épitres, ...) aux hexamétres associés aux penta- 
mètres pour former des distiques élégiaques, qu'on appellera hexamètres 
élégiaques, chez Filelfo, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, Landino, Tito Vespasiano 
Strozzi, Marullo ou Ercole Strozzi et j'ai constaté des différences de facture 
entre ces deux types d'hexamétres?. Les Építres poétiques de Jean Second 
offrent un terrain privilégié pour confirmer ou nuancer ces premières conclu- 
sions puisque le méme auteur, dans un laps de temps très limité, dans le cadre 
d'un méme genre littéraire, a écrit des lettres tantót en hexamétres (livre 2) 
tantót en distiques élégiaques (livre 1). Sans exclure des différences de facture 
liées au contexte particulier de telle ou telle lettre, les pratiques métriques dif- 
férentes que nous pourrons relever globalement entre les deux livres devront 
étre imputées aux différences spécifiques qui, me semble-t-il, caractérisent ces 
deux formes différentes d'écriture hexamétrique. Comme dans mes travaux 
précédents, mon étude se portera sur quatre lieux stratégiques de l’hexamètre 
dactylique : l'étude des pieds, dactyles et spondées, dans leur fréquence, dans 
leur position et dans leurs combinaisons pour former le schéma métrique des 
quatre premiers pieds; les phénomènes d'élision, synaléphe et aphérèse ; les 
césures ; et enfin les clausules. En outre, pour situer le pentamétre dactylique 
de Second dans l'histoire de ce métre élégiaque, j'étudierai, comme je l'ai fait 
précédemment pour six poétes néo-latins italiens, la structure verbale de son 
second hémistiche?. J'y ajouterai les schémas métriques des deux premiers 
pieds du pentamètre. 


1 Mon édition de référence sera Guillot 2007, 359-582, pour les Epitres, avec le texte latin de 
l'édition d'Utrecht 1541 chez Hermannus Borculous (confronté aux éditions postérieures de 
Paris 1561 et 1582, et Leyde 1619). Sur la métrique de Jean Second, Hoces Sánchez 1997, 933-41; 
pour les Basia, ses 933-44 évoquant trés rapidement les 82 distiques élégiaques de ce recueil. 
Charlet 2011, 2012, 2014, 2016, 2018, 2019, 2020. 

Charlet 2010. 
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TABLEAU 13.1 Pieds et schémas métriques des hexamètres 
11-8 1,9-10 1,11-13 (349h.) 2,1-2 2,3-4 2,5-6 (351h.) 700 Pourcentage 

dsss 14 15 32 61 (17,48) 6 15 14 35 (9,97) 96 13,71% 
ddss 14 11 13 38 (10,89) 10 16 12 38(10,83) 76 10,86% 
dssd 12 10 17 39 (11,17) 11 10 13 34(9,69) 73 10,43% 
dsds 16 9 4 29 (8,31) 10 7 16 33(9,40) 62 8,86% 
ddsd 9 13 7 29(831) 6 10 7 23(6,55) 52 7,43% 
sdss 6 5 18 (5,16) 6 13 27 (7,69) 45 6,43% 
sdds 5 7 14(401) 10 4 15 29(8,26) 43 6,14% 
dsdd 11 11 27(774) 5 9 1 15 (4,27) 42 6% 
ddds 8 3 7 18 (5,16) 10 6 7 23 (6,55) 41 5,86% 
ssds 9 6 3 18 (5,16) 5 12 6 23 (6,55) 41 5,86% 
dddd 10 4 2 16(4,58) 5 6 3 14(3,99) 30 4,29% 
sdsd 3 4 4 ii(315) 3 11 19(541) 30 4,29% 
sssd 3 5 3 11(315) 4 3 7 14(3,99) 25 357% 
ssss 4 5 2 ii(g15) 1 4 6 11(3,13) 2 3,14% 
sddd 3 1 2 6(1,72) 3 2 2 7(1,99) 13 1,86% 
ssdd 3 - - 3(086) - 2 4 6(1,71) 9 1,29% 
total des quatre 47,85% 39,89% 43,86% 
1ers 
total des huit 74,22% 68,94% 69,86% 
1ers 
di 73,64% 54,7096 64,14% 
dz 42,9896 51,2896 47,1496 
d3 37,54% 42,74% 40,14% 
d4 40,69% 37,6196 39,1496 
total des 48,7196 46,5896 47,6496 


dactyles 
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En ce qui concerne la proportion des dactyles et des spondées (tableau 13.1), 
Second préfère globalement le spondée: 46,5896 de dactyles dans ses hexa- 
mètres en stiques, ce qui le situe entre le Virgile épique (Georg.: 44,0796; 
Aen.: 43,52%) et le Virgile bucolique (49,19%), et un peu plus de dactyles dans 
les hexamétres en distiques (48,7196), mais sans atteindre la proportion des 
Bucoliques, trés loin de la proportion d'Ovide (Met. : 54,5896). Si, globalement, 
la répartition des dactyles du premier au quatriéme pied suit la courbe des- 
cendante virgilienne, avec une faible amplitude, le résultat global masque une 
différence entre les deux types d'hexamétres : décroissance virgilienne dans les 
hexamétres en stiques, mais remontée des dactyles 4 (avec une amplitude un 
peu plus forte), selon la spécificité ovidienne, dans les hexamètres élégiaques. 
On peut dire que, dans ces hexamètres élégiaques, l'influence virgilienne est 
un peu contrebalancée par celle d'Ovide, ce que confirme partiellement l'exa- 
men des schémas métriques. 

En effet, dans les Építres dactyliques, les quatre schémas préférés sont 
pratiquement au méme niveau, autour de 1096, et Second cherche la variété 
des schémas métriques (seulement 39,8996 pour les quatre préférés ; 68,9496 
pour les huit premiers) ; on remarque un net désintérét pour le schéma à 
quatre spondées (31396 contre 7,0996 dans l'Énéide, mais 13196 dans les 
Métamorphoses), moins fréquent que le schéma holodactylique (3,99% ; 5,7696 
dans les Métamorphoses) et un certain intérét pour le type sssd, habituelle- 
ment délaissé (3,9996). Dans les Építres élégiaques, le type dsss se détache très 
nettement (17,4896), mais l'on constate aussi le pourcentage plus fort de sché- 
mas chers à Ovide, en particulier dssd (qui se place ici en seconde position, à 
11,17%, ce qui est lié à la proportion plus grande de dactyles quatriemes) et ddsd 
(8,3196) et dsdd (7,7496). La recherche de la répétition augmente au détriment 
de la variété : les quatre schémas préférés représentent 47,8596 des vers. Mais, 
à la différence de ce que j'ai relevé chez Tito et surtout Ercole Strozzi, Second 
ne recherche pas les effets d'échos entre le premier hémistiche de l'hexamétre 
et le second du pentamètre : la proportion des hexamètres à deux dactyles ini- 
tiaux ne dépasse pas 28,9496 (sans différence appréciable avec ses hexamétres 
en stiques : 27,9296), au niveau du Tito Strozzi épique (Borsias : 28,496), alors 
que cette proportion atteint 34,5696 dans les hexamétres élégiaques de Tito et 
417% chez son fils Ercole ! Globalement, dans les hexamétres comme dans les 
pentamétres (tableau 13.2) des distiques, Second marque une préférence beau- 
coup plus nette que dans les hexamétres en stiques pour le dactyle premier: 
73,64% contre 54,7096 dans les hexamètres en stiques; 72,21% de dactyles 
initiaux dans les pentamétres (pratiquement autant que dans les hexamétres 
élégiaques). 
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TABLEAU 13.2 Schémas métriques des deux premiers pieds du pentamètre 


1,1-8 19-10 111-13 (349h.) 


dd 35 35 31 101 (28,9496) 
ds 59 43 49 151 (43,2796) 
sd 21 15 21 57 (16,3396) 
ss 15 7 18 40 (11,46%) 
dı 252 (72,21%) 
dz 158 (45,27%) 
dactyles 58,74%) 
allong. à la coupe - 1 1 2 (0,5796) 


Pour ce qui est des élisions au sens global du terme (tableau 13.3), on constate 
un usage modéré et de l'aphérése et de la synalèphe (surtout de brèves) dans 
les Építres hexamétriques (22,7996, à peine un peu plus qu'Ovide dans les 
Métamorphoses [19,8296]), encore plus limité dans les hexamétres élégiaques 
(15,4796) et dans les pentamétres (10,6096), en particulier, comme on s'y atten- 
dait, dans son second hémistiche (sept synaléphes contre 30 dans le premier 
pour 349 pentamétres). On ne relève qu'un seul hexamètre à trois synaléphes 
dans chacun des deux types (1.10.59 et 2.6.39) et seulement quatre pentamétres 
à deux élisions (1.2.40 ; 1.5.8 ; 1.7.26 ; 1.10.34 [dont une aphérése]) ; aucun hexa- 
mètre hypermétre et seulement cinq monosyllabes élidés pour 1049 vers 
(0,4896), mais avec une certaine liberté dans la nature du monosyllabe élidé : 
un enclitique (-ne, en 2.4.30) et un pronom personnel (te en 2.4.35), mais aussi 
l'adverbe iam (1.8.3) et les conjonctions ne (final: 110.47) et cum (2.419). Les 
seuls hiatus qu'on rencontre ici sont tout à fait classiques (l'interjection O en 
1.1.8; 1.6.22 et 1.9.83) et, globalement, Second s'inscrit sur ce chapitre dans la 
tradition ovidienne*. 


4 On remarque une accumulation de synalèphes dans l'épitre à sa sœur Isabelle (1.5) : 1 pour 
16 vers! 
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TABLEAU 13.3 Élisions (synalèphes, aphérèses) 


Epist.ı hex. pent. total ı Epist. 2 general 

u/— 10 8 (7-1) 18 22 40 

u/u 19 14(11-3) 33 20 53 

—/u 3 1 (1-0) 4 2 6 

—|— 8 5(5-0) 13 20 33 

comm./u 1 - 1 - 1 

comm./— 1 3(3-0) 4 - 4 

-m/u 4 5 (2-3) 9 2 11 

-m/— 8 1 (1-0) 9 14 23 

total syn. 54 (15,47) 37(30-7) 91(13,04) 80(22,79) 171 (16,30%) 
10,60 

aph. es 1 - 1 - 1 

aph. est 4 2 (0-2) 6 7 13 

total 59 (16,91%) 39(30-9%) 98 (14,04%) 87 (24,79%) 185 (17,64%) 
11,17% 

hex. à 3 él. 1 1 2 

pent. à 2 él. 4 

monos. él. 2 - 2 3 5 (0,48%) 


hypermétres - - - - - 


L'examen des césures fait apparaitre des différences appréciables entre l'hexa- 
mètre en stiques du livre 2 et hexamètre en distiques du livre 1 (tableau 13.4). 
En stiques, Second donne une préférence nette, mais non hégémonique, à 
la césure penthémimére (P) : 81,21% des vers dont 23,08% pour la P seule; la 
césure triple a (T Tr H) s'y trouve à peu prés au niveau de Virgile (10,26%), 
alors que la combinaison trithémimére—hephthémimére (T H) n'est guère 
recherchée (3,9996). Mais on reléve quelques traces d'autres césures : H seule 
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(1,42%)? ou combinée à la césure trochaique (0,57%)®, une T seule (1,14%)? ou 
associée à une trochaique (1,14%)8. Mais je n'ai rencontré, selon l'usage latin 
bien différent du grec sur ce point, aucune Tr seule. Un vers n'a probablement 
pas de césure (en 2.5.78), à moins d'admettre, ce qui n'est pas invraisemblable 
à l'époque, une P par tmése aprés fretum, le -que s'élidant sur le et qui suit. En 
revanche, dans les hexamétres en distiques, la proportion de P monte à 91,6996 
(dont 26,6596 de P seule)?, alors que la triple a tombe à 5,4496 et la combinai- 
son TH à 172 et que les traces d'autres césures sont infimes, voire douteuses: 
une T seule en 1.9.3 (mais une P n'est pas impossible aprés et recevant syna- 
léphe); une H seule en 1.10.19 (mais une P par tmése n'y est pas impossible), une 
combinaison TrH en 1.815 à cause de la présence du nom propre Ansouine et 
peut-étre un vers sans césure en 1.5.5 (mais une P aprés et recevant synaléphe 
n'y est pas impossible et on trouve dans ce vers le seul semblant de diérèse 
bucolique, phénoméne auquel Second ne semble avoir accordé aucune place 
dans ses Építres poétiques). Pour revenir à l'hégémonie de la P dans l'hexa- 
mètre élégiaque, que j'ai constatée chez de nombreux poètes néo-latins, j'ai 
supposé qu'elle exprimait la volonté de créer une correspondance rythmique 
entre le premier hémistiche de l'hexamétre et les hémistiches du pentamétre. 
Mais nous avons vu plus haut que, chez Second, ce parallélisme ne se double 
pas de la reprise en écho d'un méme schéma métrique dd dans le second 
hémistiches du pentametrel®. 


5 Dans deux cas sur cinq la P est escamotée par synaléphe ; une T faible (aprés et, en 24.53) 
ou par tmése (en 2.5.8) est possible en deux cas. L'emploi de mots longs exclut toute 
césure autre que l'H en 2.4.40: ad connubia dicebas, laetosque hymenaeos. 


6 Mais dans les deux cas une T faible serait possible aprés les mots outils at (2.5.53) ou per 
(2.619) pour former une triple a. 

7 Dans trois cas sur quatre, la P est escamotée par synaléphe (2.5.10 ; 2.6.15 et 39) ; en 24.28 
une P faible serait possible aprés et. 

8 Dans trois cas sur quatre une H n'est pas impossible pour former une triple a (aprés et 


en 2.1.55 et 2.6.22 ou par tmése en 2.4.45). Reste indubitablement 2.5.24 : aut libris / stu- 
diisque / diurna negocia dedant. 

9 Dans les distiques des Basia, Hoces Sánchez (1997, 935) note, sans donner de précisions, 
que la P y est trés dominante, sauf dans la pièce 15 où abondent les césures doubles ou 
triples. 

10 Jai relevé un cas d’allongement à la penthémimére (occoepit, 2.4.62) et à H de l'hexa- 
mètre (reperit, 2.2.30), ainsi qu'à la jonction des deux moitiés du pentamètre en 1.10.8 
(dicet), de méme que Hoces Sánchez (1997, 934) en a noté un en Bas. 1.6. 
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TABLEAU 13.4 Césures de l'hexamétre 


1,1-8 1,9-10 1,11-13 (349h.) 2,1-2 2,3-4 2,5-6 (351h.) 700 


T = 1 = 1 (0,29) 1 = 3 4 (1,14) 5 (0,7196) 
TIr - - = = 1 1 2 4 (1,14) 4 (0,57%) 
P 30 31 32 93 (26,65) 20 30 31 81(23,08) 174 (24,86%) 
TP 17 12 14 43(12,32) 17 17 25 59 (16,81) 102 (14,5796) 
PH 38 36 42 166 33,24) 29 31 35 95 (27,07) 211 (30,14%) 
TPH 28 16 24 68(19,48) 12 16 22 50 (14,25) 118 (16,86%) 
total P 320 = (81,21) 605 (86,43%) 
(91,69%) 
H - 1 - 1 (0,29) 1 2 2 5 (1,42) 6 (0,86%) 
TH 3 3 = 6(1,72) 2 3 9 14(3,99) 20 (2,86%) 
TTrH i2 - 7 19(544) 12 19 5 36 (10,26) 55 (7,86%) 
TrH 1 - - 1(0,29) - - 2 2 (0,57) 3 (0,43%) 
total Tr 20 (5,73) 42 62 (8,86%) 
(11,97%) 
? 1 - = 1(0,29) - = 1 1 (0,28) 2 (0,29%) 
Bdvc ı - - 1 1 


Les clausules de Second sont trés classiques dans ses hexamétres élégiaques 
(tableau 13.5): 97,13% pour les trois clausules “canoniques,” mais avec une pré- 
férence pour le type conde sepulcro (45,8596) par rapport à condere gentem 
(43,55% ; 7,74% pour le type gente tot annos). Second ne s'autorise dans ce type 
d'hexamétre que quatre monosyllabes finaux précédés d'un autre monosyllabe 
dans ses sept premières épitres (1,15%)", un type si bona norint (1.9.81), une 
clausule 1-4 avec synaléphe (mentem animumque, 113.9) et quatre clausules 
spondaiques, toujours précédées d'un dactyle : trois tétrasyllabes latins dans 
la méme épitre 1.9 (condensabam, n ; circumflectit, 49 ; debebamus, 95) et un 
trisyllabe d'origine grecque aprés polysyllabe en 1.12.25 (pellucidius crystallo). 


11 Trois types 3-131 (1.4.11 ; 1.7.31 et 35) et un type 1-2-1-1 (1.1.17). 
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TABLEAU 13.5 Clausules de l'hexamétre 


1,1-8 1,9-10 1,11-13 (349h.) 2,1-2 2,3-4 2,5-6 (351h.) 700 


3-2 59 39 54 152(43,55) 51 58 85 194(55,27) 346 
2-3 53 51 56 160 (45,85) 32 42 39 113 (32,19) 273 
24142 14 6 7 27(7,74) 9 12 3 24(684) 51 
1-2-2  — 1 - 1(0,29) 1 - - 1(0,28) 2 
371-71 3 = E 3 (0,86) 3 
1-2-1-1 1 - - 1 (0,29) 1 
2-2-1 - 1 - 1 (0,28) 1 
4-1 - - 1 1 (0,28) 1 
1-4 - - 1 1(0,29) 1 2 3 6 (1,71) 7 
5 = = 2 2 (0,57) 2 
4 - 3 - 3(086) 1 2 4 7(199) 10 
1-3 - - 1 1(0,29) - 2 - 2 (0,57) 3 


Dans ses hexamétres en stiques, on observe deux différences : d'abord, le type 
condere gentem y est trés nettement majoritaire (55,27% contre 32,19% au 
type conde sepulcro ; 6,8496 pour gente tot annos), ce qui prouve, comme je 
l'ai observé chez d'autres poétes néo-latins, que ceux-ci inversent volontiers la 
proportion des types 3/2 et 2/3 dans leurs hexamétres en stiques pour éviter 
une trop grande monotonie de fins de vers dissyllabiques, compte tenu de la 
norme qui s'est imposée à partir de Tibulle et renforcée à partir d'Ovide dans 
les fins de pentamètres (voir plus loin). Ensuite, la domination des clausules 
classiques se fait un peu moins hégémonique (94,3096) : à cóté d'un type sí 
bona norint (2.2.15), on reléve deux monosyllabes précédés d'un polysyllabe 
(2-2-1 en 2.4.53 ; 4-1 en 2.6.26 occiduus sol), six tétrasyllabes non spondaiques 
dont deux d'origine grecque (1,71%), deux pentasyllabes latins (0,5796)? et 
neuf clausules spondaiques précédées d'un dactyle (2,5696): sept tétrasyllabes 


12 Esse elephanto (2.2.29) ; laetosque hymenaeos (2.4.40 : fin de vers trés fréquente dans lan- 
tiquité) ; vigili totiesque (2.4.46); et salientis (2.6.8) ; verticibus scopulorum (2.6.10) ; Musam 
popularem (2.6.22). 

13  Assilientes (2.5.50) ; ingrederentur (2.6.48). 
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dont trois noms propres!* et deux trisyllabes précédés de polysyllabes!5. Dans 
le cas de l'épitre 2.6, la référence explicite au poéte archaisant Lucréce (v. 5 
et imitation des génitifs archaïques en -ai au v. 9) pourrait expliquer la pré- 
sence d'hexamétres spondaiques. Mais en fait l'usage qu'en fait Second est 
bien plus important que chez Lucréce où l'on relève un hexamètre spondaique 
pour 230,2 v. : ici, il y en a 9 pour les 351 hexamètres en stiques (1 pour 39 v.) et 
méme 4 dans les 349 hexamétres en distiques (1pour 87,25 v.), ce qui, sans aller 
jusqu'à la pratique de Catulle dans son poème 64 (1 pour 13,6 v. !), va, pour les 
hexamètres en stiques, au-delà de l'usage d'Ennius (1 pour 51,5 v. ; dans l'Énéide, 
1 pour 409,5 v.). Second montre donc un intérét particulier pour l'hexamétre 
spondaique, en donnant la préférence, comme dans l'antiquité latine, au 
tétrasyllabe (mais on ne reléve ici que deux mots grecs et aucun nom propre 
dans cet emploi) et il recherche un peu plus de variété dans ses clausules 
d'hexamétres en stiques que dans celles des hexamètres élégiaques. 

En ce qui concerne le second hémistiche de ses pentamétres, on retrouve 
ce goüt pour l'archaisme ou l'hellénisme puisque Second conserve au moins 
partiellement la liberté des grecs, de Catulle et du Properce premiére maniére 
dans la structure verbale de cet hémistiche : les cinq types classiques à partir 
de Tibulle ne représentent que 87,3996 (avec une forte proportion de type c = 
1-2-2-2 : 21,49%, plus fréquent que le type b); en y ajoutant un autre type à 
finale dissyllabique que j'ai ailleurs appelé h, on reste en decà de 9096 (89,68). 
Il y a donc dans les épitres élégiaques de Second plus de 10% de seconds hémis- 
tiches qui ne se terminent pas parun dissyllabe : Second n'est pas dans la ligne 
de Tibulle puis Ovide, mais conserve une certaine liberté qui se traduit par une 
certaine diversité: presque 596 (4,87) de finales trisyllabiques, sans accorder 
d'importance au type g (4-3) apprécié des Grecs, mais en variant les archi- 
tectures achevées par un trisyllabe. Presque autant de finales tétrasyllabiques 
(4,5896), mais celle fois avec une forte présence du type f (3-4) apprécié des 
Grecs (3,44% seul), et méme, dans l'épitre 11, trois finales pentasyllabiques de 
2-5 qui déclinent le mot amicitia (vv. 34, 50,64)!6. Dans ses Élégies, à partir 


14  Mœcenates (2.1.58) ; exhalata (2.4.10) ; deiecerunt (2.4.17) ; matutino (2.5.12) ; Tethyos undo- 
sai (2.6.9) ; exturbantur (2.6.17) et Heroinis (2.6.34). 

15 Ferens cupressum et 60 pomiferos autumnos (2.4.8). 

16 Dans les Basia, Hoces Sánchez (1997, 934-35) note, sans préciser, 16 mots finaux de plus 
de deux syllabes. vérification faite, il y a u trisyllabes finaux, dont 4 types g (un type 1-3- 
3, deux 2-2-3, un 2-1-1-3 avec synaléphe sur le trisyllabe final [10, 12], et trois 3-1-3), et 6 
tétrasyllabes, dont quatre types f et un type 1-2-4, ce qui fait un total de 19,5196 de fins 
de pentamétres non conformes au standard qui prévaut à partir de la seconde manière 
de Properce et surtout chez Ovide: Second est donc encore plus libre (presque deux fois 
plus) dans les pentamétres des Basia que dans ceux des Építres. 
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d'un dépouillement complet du livre 1 (tableau 13.6 bis), la proportion des 
schémas non classiques est encore plus forte, doublée comme dans les Basia 
(21,50%), avec une seule petite élégie (11: u distiques) avec des finales exclu- 
sivement dissyllabiques, et surtout des finales tétrasyllabiques (1,4096 dont 
8,29% de type f et 1,81% de types 2-1-4; noter une aphérèse finale), un peu 
moins de trisyllabes (8,8196) dont seulement 2,0796 de types g, avec une forte 
proportion de types 2-2-3 (3,6396) et une proportion du type 3-1-3 presque 
au niveau du type g (1,81%) ; on relève trois types 2-5, comme dans les Építres 
élégiaques (deux fois inter suivi d'un complément : 1.9.52 et 1 sol. 1, 8) et même 
une finale 1-6 (spes medicaminibus, 1.4.10) et un heptasyllabe, sollicitudinibus 
(111.44), qu'on ne lit apparemment avant lui que chez Rutilius Namati(an)us 
(1.450), qui venait d'être imprimé pour la première fois en 1520. Les seconds 
hémistiches de pentamétres sont donc moins libres dans les Építres que dans 
les Baisers ou les Élégies. 


TABLEAU 13.6 Structure verbale du second hémistiche du pentamètre 


1,1-8 19-10  1,11-13 total (349 h.) 


a3-2-2 38 24 37 99 (28,3796) 
b 2-3-2 22 25 20 67 (19,2096) 
C1-2-2-2 31 18 26 75 (21,4996) 
d 5-2 7 6 5 18 (5,1696) 
e 1-4-2 20 18 8 46 (13,1896) 
h 2-1-2-2 3 2 3 8 (2,2996) 
1-3-3 1 - 2 3 (0,8696) 
1-2-1-3 2 - 2 4 (1,1596) 
2-1-1-3 = 1 = 1 (0,29%) 
2-2-3 1 - 1 2 (0,5796) 
3-1-3 1 = 4 5 (1,43%) 
g4-3 1 = 2 (0,57%) 
1-2-4 = 2 1 3 (0,86%) 
2-1-4 - 1 - 1 (0,2996) 
f3-4 3 3 6 12 (3,44%) 


2-5 - - 3 3 (0,86%) 
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TABLEAU 13.6 Second, Elegies 1, seconds hémistiches irréguliers (cont.) 


1 (304 p.) ISolen.(82p.) Total (386 p.) 


1-3-3 - 7 - 
1-2-1-3 3 2 5 (1,3096) 
2-1-1-3 - - - 

2-2-3 12 2 14 (3,6396) 
3-1-3 5 2 7 (1,8196) 
g4-3 8 - 8 (2,0796) 
1-2-4 3 1 4 (1,0496) 
1-2-3()1 1 - 1 (0,26%) 
2-1-4 4 3 7 (1,8196) 
f 3-4 24 8 32 (8,29%) 
2-5 2 1 3 (0,7896) 
1-6 1 - 1 (0,26%) 
7 1 E 1 (0,26%) 


Comme Politien, Second donne une nette préférence au dactyle premier 
(72,2196 ; 72,52% dans les Élégies de Politien), mais, pour éviter une trop grande 
monotonie par rapport à la seconde partie du pentamètre, il donne au deu- 
xiéme pied la majorité aux spondées (54,73% ; 54,95% dans les Élégies de 
Politien), alors que Nicolas Bourbon se montre moins dactylique dans le pre- 
mier hémistiche des pentamètres de ses Építres (dactyles à 63,63 puis 37,01%) ; 
au total, les dactyles représentent 58,7496 des deux premiers pieds. Quant aux 
élisions, déjà moins fréquentes dans les hexamétres élégiaques de ses Építres 
(16,9196 contre 22,79 en stiques), elles ne diminuent qu'un peu dans les penta- 
mètres (11,17%), avec bien sûr une fréquence moins forte dans le second hémis- 
tiche (9 contre 30 dans le premier)”. 


17 On notera que Second use avec parcimonie de l'allongement d'une syllabe bréve (chez 
lui, toujours une syllabe fermée) devant la coupe médiane : deux cas seulement (1.10.8 et 
1.11.68) pour 349 pentamètres (0,5796). Il se permet une coupe hardie après la préposition 
a (recevant une synalèphe), la séparant de son régime (1.8.4). 
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Au total, Jean Second, comme bien d'autres, distingue ses hexamètres élé- 
giaques (livre 1), plus ovidiens malgré la préférence donnée au schéma dsss 
(courbe des dactyles, importance des schémas à dactyles quatrièmes, en par- 
ticulier dssd, ddsd et dsdd, moins de synaléphes, une certaine recherche de 
la répétition [les quatre premiers schémas y représentent 47,8596], avec de 
nombreux dactyles premiers mais sans effet d'écho entre le premier hémis- 
tiche de l'hexamétre et le second du pentamètre), des hexamétres en stiques 
(livre 2) de ses Építres, qui, eux, sont plus virgiliens (courbe des dactyles, plus 
de synaléphes, hégémonie moins forte de la césure P, plus de variété dans les 
schémas métriques [les quatre schémas préférés ne totalisent que 39,8996] et 
dans les clausules), avec un usage modéré des élisions (22,7996 dans les hexa- 
mètres en stiques, un peu plus qu'Ovide dans les Métamorphoses), encore plus 
limité dans les hexamétres élégiaques (15,4796) et plus encore dans les penta- 
mètres (10,6096, dont trés peu dans le second hémistiche), mais une certaine 
liberté dans la nature des monosyllabes élidés; avec une nette majorité de 
césures P, mais sauvegardant une certaine diversité dans les hexamétres en 
stiques (81,21% pour 10,2696 à la triple a), alors que l'hégémonie de la penthé- 
mimére est nettement plus forte dans les hexamétres en distiques (91,6996), où 
la triple a tombe à 5,4496, les autres étant trés marginales ; avec des clausules 
très classiques (97,13% pour les trois clausules canoniques dans les hexamétres 
élégiaques et 94,30 pour les hexamètres en stiques), mais donnant la préfé- 
rence au partage syllabique 2-3 dans les hexamètres élégiaques alors que le 
partage 3-2 est trés nettement majoritaire dans les hexamétres en stiques avec 
un peu plus de types non canoniques ; avec enfin un goût très prononcé pour 
les hexamétres spondaiques, méme dans les hexamétres élégiaques (4 pour 
349 hexamétres contre 9 dans les 351 hexamétres en stiques), en référence 
explicite à Lucréce, mais avec une fréquence beaucoup plus forte que dans le 
De rerum natura, méme si elle n'atteint pas celle de Catulle dans son poéme 
64 : Second manifeste ici un intérêt très soutenu pour l'hexamétre spondaïque. 
On notera au total chez Second une différence notable entre l'hexamétre élé- 
giaque et hexamètre en stiques, avec une touche personnelle : un goût archai- 
sant pour les clausules spondaïques, même dans les hexamètres élégiaques. 
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The King's Citizens: Francesco Patrizi of Siena 
on Citizenship in Monarchies 


James Hankins 


A citizen may be defined as an individual holding a privileged position within 
some polity. Citizenship is legal recognition of that privilege.! The privileges of 
a citizen may include, maximally, a right to participate in the governing organs 
of the polity—active self-government—or, minimally, rights that specify pref- 
erences and protections with respect to noncitizens. Premodern citizenship 
laws typically excluded women, children, slaves, resident aliens, and the labor- 
ing and serving classes. Such exclusions do not imply equality among citizens, 
however; historically, the idea of citizenship has been compatible with formal, 
legal hierarchies within the class of citizens. Among Roman citizens in antiq- 
uity, for example, there were a number of overlapping hierarchies: between 
the senatorial and equestrian orders; between voting citizens in the city of 
Rome and nonvoting citizens elsewhere; between patrons and their freedmen 
(libertini cives); and in the later empire, between honestiores and humiliores? 
Venetian law in the Renaissance distinguished between the civis originarius 
and the civis novus, imposing political, social and legal disabilities on the 
latter? The history of citizenship since the late Middle Ages has shown a broad 
tendency to break down formal, legal hierarchies among citizens, to equal- 
ize citizen status, and to extend citizen rights to formerly excluded categories 
of persons.^ 

Broadly speaking, classical antiquity handed down to the modern West two 
conceptions of citizenship. One model, which we can call the participatory 


1 For the concept of citizenship in modern political theory see Leydet 2011. For the history of 
the concept see Pocock 1992 (reprinted in Beiner 1995), Riesenberg 1992, Heater 2004a, Costa 
2005, Ellis et al. 2006, Tristano and Allegria 2008, Menzinger 2017. 

Buckland 1921, 87-91. 
Bellavitis 2001 and Olard 2007. For the history of citizenship in medieval and Renaissance 
Italy, see Bowsky 1967, Riesenberg 1972 and 1974, Quaglione 1991, Menzinger 2017. 

4 Cane and Conaghan 2008, describing modern assumptions about citizenship: "Equality 

among all citizens is an implicit norm; inequality between citizens is presumptively unjust." 
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model, emerged in the Greek city-states of the classical period and was meant 
to define who had access to political power. The citizen (moAitys) was defined 
as a free adult male, ordinarily descended of citizen parents, who was able to 
participate by rotation in sovereign assemblies and the law courts and was 
potentially eligible to hold magistracies as well. The Greek model of citizen- 
ship was theorized by Plato in the Laws and Aristotle in the Politics. Both phi- 
losophers focused on the nature of citizen virtue, the qualities needed to be 
a good citizen and magistrate, and how to elicit those qualities via customs, 
laws, and paideia, broadly conceived. Participatory citizenship thus possesses 
a normative dimension, a concern with what makes a good citizen, largely 
absent from later, more legalistic definitions of citizenship. The participa- 


na 


tory citizenship of the Greeks is the ancestor of the “republican,” “communi- 
tarian,” or “civic humanist” conception of the citizen in modern anglophone 
political theory. 

The other model was Roman citizenship, which can be called the status 
model of the citizen (civis). In the early Roman republic, citizenship followed 
the Greek model in stipulating who had access to political power. But over 
time, Roman citizenship was gradually extended to allies and defeated rivals 
in Italy and ultimately, following the Antonine Constitution of 212 CE, to all 
free males in the Roman Empire. With so enormous a citizen body, and lack- 
ing as they did any concept of representation in public law, the Romans could 
not realistically define citizenship as a right to participate in self-rule. By the 
early empire, citizenship came to be understood as a status conferring on indi- 
viduals certain legal rights. Citizens (and their property) were entitled to equal 
protection under the law; they could serve in the army and act in their own 
right (sui iuris) for themselves and their dependents in law. They had legally 
defined rights and privileges, such as freedom from forced labor or the right 
to marry a Roman woman. Citizenship also carried obligations such as paying 
taxes and maintaining loyalty to the state. Roman citizenship under the empire 
became politically passive, as it did not per se entitle the citizen to exercise 
political power. Even in republican Rome only restricted groups of Roman citi- 
zens had the right to participate in voting assemblies and jury courts and to 
hold office, and in practice citizen rights were carefully graded in most com- 
munities within the larger empire. The Roman status conception of citizen- 
ship is the ancestor of the liberal or rights-based model of citizenship in the 
modern West. 

Roman citizenship as a formal legal status died out with the decline of impe- 
rial power in the western Mediterranean. The concept of a universal citizen 


5 Heater 2004b. 
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status also fell into desuetude in the Christian empire of the East, where bap- 
tism came to stand proxy for membership in the community. Byzantine docu- 
ments have only vestigial traces of Roman citizenship law, usually in restricted 
contexts such as the manumission of slaves. Roman citizenship status was not 
revived in western Christendom either by Charlemagne, the Ottonian emper- 
ors, or the Holy Roman Emperors. But with the emergence of the popular com- 
mune in Italy during the central Middle Ages, something like the Greek model 
of participatory citizenship made a comeback in the West, filtered through 
jurisprudence derived from Roman civil law. By the early fourteenth century, 
almost all free city-states in central and northern Italy had produced statutes 
defining citizenship. Prominent jurists such as Bartolus and Baldus debated 
the principles of membership in city-states, applying texts from ancient 
Roman civil law and sometimes incorporating definitions from Aristotle’s 
moral works. By the end of the Renaissance, citizenship in Italy had become 
less connected to participation in government and more of a purely juridical 
concept. This was a natural evolution in a period when many cities were being 
subsumed into larger regional states and suffering in consequence a relative 
loss of autonomy.® 

Citizenship in Italian cities was a valuable distinction that allowed a person 
limited participation in self-government, numerous legal rights and protec- 
tions, as well as the opportunity to be selected for potentially lucrative offices. 
For most citizens, the benefits of citizenship usually vastly outweighed the bur- 
dens of participation and taxation, especially after it became possible to com- 
mute service in the army for a cash payment. By the sixteenth century, many 
Italian cities restricted citizenship to those who could show that their ances- 
tors had held office in the city. For this reason, the question of who should be 
admitted to citizenship became one of the more hotly-debated issues in late 
medieval and Renaissance Italy, though it did not lead to any extended theo- 
retical treatment of citizenship as such among jurists, theologians, or scho- 
lastic political philosophers." As legal consilia of the time disclose, the desire 
to acquire citizenship in Italian city-states was motivated less by dignitarian 
considerations than by the practical value that citizen status offered: 


6 Somaini 2012. 

7 Marsilius of Padua, relying on Aristotle, was perhaps the first political philosopher since 
antiquity to define citizenship in a participatory sense: ^A citizen I define in accordance with 
Aristotle in the Politics [...] as one who participates in the civil community in the govern- 
ment or the deliberative or judicial function according to his rank" (1956, 45-46 [112.4]). See 
Riesenberg 1992, 164—68. 
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[T]he primary concern of citizens then was not for rights that could 
allow political participation. To be sure, such participation was positively 
viewed, but it was considered just a part of a complex personal or family 
strategy. What the medieval citizen was more concerned with were those 
benefits of citizenship which advanced his and his family's social status, 
facilitated his business life, gave him an edge over the resident nonciti- 
zen within the walls and which protected him as he maintained banking 
or commercial operations abroad. Citizenship status might confer some 
tax benefit, the right to guild membership, the promise of reprisals. It 
was viewed as something tangible, almost with a market value, price tag 
attached. It might mean the difference between receiving a bequest or 
seeing it go into the hands of a monastery as the alternate beneficiary. It 
might mean retention of a dowry or not. Patriotism did flourish, surely, 
but it was not of the romantic, idealistic variety that a number of moral- 
ists have been able to envision in the past two centuries.® 


The practical benefits of citizenship did not vary significantly between repub- 
lics and princely states in Renaissance Italy. In both forms of government real 
political power was held by small groups of oligarchs or by the prince and the 
ruling group he empowered; in both forms the emoluments accruing from 
office, in principal shared equally among citizens, were commonly diverted in 
the interest of courtiers or clients of the oligarchy.? 

In the early modern era, with the emergence of royal states, those aspects 
of citizenship drawn from the Roman 'status model' began to displace the par- 
ticipatory ideals of late medieval and Renaissance city-states. A new concep- 
tion, which we might call royal citizenship, emerged to define membership in a 
regional state headed by a monarch.!° This development was in large part moti- 
vated by the desire of kings to find a new moral/affective basis for loyalty to the 


Riesenberg 1974, 335; also Reisenberg 1969 and 1972. 

Riesenberg 1974, 336: “Nor were these attitudes and needs restricted to the inhabitants of 
any single form of city state; citizens of princely Milan held them as well as those of repub- 
lican Florence”; also Riesenberg 1992, 175-76. Herlihy (1995) describes how the expanding 
number of offices in Florence from the late thirteenth through the early sixteenth century 
went pari passu with a decrease in the political power attached to officeholding. 

10 ‘Royal citizenship’ is my term. Heater (2004a) discusses but does not identify the phe- 
nomenon of citizenship in monarchies as a distinct species of citizenship. Riesenberg 
(1992) describes “the ambiguities of citizenship under monarchy" (to quote the title of 
his chap. 7). Modern theorists frequently understand citizens and subjects to be mutually 
exclusive categories; for example, Kymlicka (2005) states baldly that "[C]itizenship is a 
distinctively democratic ideal. People who are governed by monarchs or military dicta- 
tors are subjects, not citizens.” Calhoun (2002) traces the prominence of citizenship as a 
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crown. In an age of confessional warfare Christianity had become less useful as 
a social glue, and was often more of an explosive than an adhesive. The old feu- 
dal ties of loyalty and service that sustained medieval monarchs were increas- 
ingly complicated by the struggle, characteristic of the early modern period, 
to acquire and retain privileges and prerogatives.! Inspired by Renaissance 
humanism, monarchs and their counselors looked back to ancient Rome and 
rediscovered citizenship as a tool of empire and a way of centralizing and uni- 
fying the bonds of loyalty within expanding sovereign states. Royal citizenship 
offered kings a new way of conceptualizing the mutual obligations between 
monarchs and their subjects, allowing them to supplement or bypass existing 
ties with “intermediate and subordinate powers" such as parliaments, city gov- 
ernments, and the hereditary nobility with their privatae leges or privileges.!? 
Unlike the traditional system of feudal and corporate obligations inherited 
from the past, citizenship had the potential to unite the inhabitants of large 
kingdoms living under “a diversity of laws, languages, customs, religions and 
races."? Understudied in historical literature, royal citizenship formed a tran- 
sitional phase between the Roman status concept of citizenship and modern 
(so-called) liberal conceptions that define a citizen's rights and obligations 
with respect to the unified, sovereign power of the state. 


The few histories of citizenship that mention the royal variety begin in the 
sixteenth century with the writings of the Protestant Reformers or Jean Bodin. 
They universally ignore extended earlier treatments of the concept in the writ- 
ings of the greatest quattrocento authority on politics, the humanist Francesco 
Patrizi of Siena (1413-1494). Patrizi’s account of royal citizenship was pre- 
sented in his popular treatise, De regno et regis institutione (1483/1484), dedi- 
cated to Alfonso, duke of Calabria, heir to the Aragonese throne in the Regno 
of southern Italy. The De regno may well have been one of Bodin's sources, 
although the French theorist's debts to Patrizi and those of later writers such 


political concept in contemporary theory to the "rise of republicanism" in the early mod- 
em period. 

11 For the gradual emergence of more ‘rational, i.e. centralized, ministerial forms of gov- 
ernance from the welter of feudal and civic privileges in Naples during the Aragonese 
period, see Senatore 2012. For the superiority of citizenship to feudal loyalties from the 
point of view of Renaissance monarchy, see Bodin 1955, 59—65 (1.6—7). 

12 The phrase is from Montesquieu 1964, 535 (vol. 2, 4). 

13  Bodin1955, 60 (1.6). 
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as Samuel Pufendorf have yet to be explored. But Patrizi's conception of citi- 
zenship deserves study in its own right, containing as it does unique features 
characteristic of the “virtue politics" of the Italian humanists.!* His account of 
citizenship in the De regno also differs markedly from the equally innovative 
one contained in his earlier work on republican government, De institutione 
reipublicae (1465/1471). The latter work, to be discussed in a separate study, 
combines the Greek participatory and Roman status concepts of citizenship 
and emphasizes, unlike the legal literature of late medieval Italy, the norma- 
tive side of citizen life: how the ideal citizen should behave and how he should 
be educated. Among other things, it includes the first call since Aristotle for 
all citizens of a republic to receive an education in letters, and for the state to 
provide education for all those who cannot afford it.! Both treatises together 
constitute the first extended discussions of the concept of citizenship in the 
Western tradition since Aristotle. 

Like the De institutione reipublicae, the De regno ventures into new territory. 
It too emphasizes the moral duties of a citizen to the state, personified in the 
king. In this respect it anticipates Samuel Pufendorf's De officio hominis et civis 
in the seventeenth century. Patrizi's discussion of citizenship in the De regno, 
however, invokes neither the participatory model of the Greeks nor the status 
model of the Romans. Adult males are considered citizens precisely because 
they are the king's subjects. Unlike in the legal literature of late medieval Italy, 
where the cives of a city state are a subset of the king's subditi or subjects, along 
with other incolae or habitatores of his kingdom, in the De regno the term 
‘subject’ is used interchangeably with 'citizen.!7 A scholastic logician would 
say that the terms have the same extension, covering numerically the same 
objects. The De regno takes no interest in the legal status, rights, or privileges of 
citizens. As one would expect in a treatise on monarchy, Patrizi also makes no 
use of Aristotle’s participatory definition of citizenship.!$ Instead, Book Ix— 


14 See Hankins 2019. 

15 Hankins 2019, 509-10. 

16 Pufendorf 1673 might be considered the first freestanding treatise on citizenship. Hobbes's 
De cive (1642), despite its title, is not a treatise on citizenship, and his usage of “citizen” 
is indistinguishable from “subject.” Pufendorf’s De officio hominis et civis was a popular 
compendium of De iure naturae et gentium (1672). The latter treatise at 1.3-4 remarks that 
good citizens are not born but made, a view with which Patrizi would surely have agreed. 

17  Butsee Riesenberg 1956, 134-37, and 1992, 144, for a tendency in some late medieval jurists 
to equate subditi and cives. 

18 I describe Patrizi’s position in the De regno as “humanist absolutism,” a regime type 
that precludes any formal constitutional rights to exercise power by persons other than 
the king; see Hankins 2019, chap. 17. As in the case of Confucian political theory, how- 
ever, there are informal constraints on potential tyrants that are exercised by virtuous 
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the last book in the work, largely devoted to the subject of good citizenship— 
presents in effect an extended argument as to why it is to a private individual's 
benefit to obey his sovereign and cultivate the virtues of the good citizen. 

One premise ofthis argument continues a set of proofs that runs throughout 
the De regno: that monarchy is by far the best form of government, provided 
the ruler is virtuous. Patrizi gives many reasons why a citizen should prefer to 
beruled by a virtuous king rather than share power with others as a citizen of a 
republic, notionally on an equal footing with his fellow citizens.!9 In republics, 
"nothing is so unequal as the very thing that seems to be equality" The com- 
mitment of republics to equality generates nothing but envy and the desire to 
tear others down. It leads the best citizens to be treated badly by the vicious 
multitude, like the ancient Athenians who used ostracism to drive out the best 
among them.?? Republican citizens fear and envy those with practical wisdom, 
but kings, because of their untrammeled authority, fear and envy no one, and 
are therefore secure enough to choose outstanding individuals as their minis- 
ters. It is easier for the virtuous man to acquire a magistracy from a king than 
from a multitude, since the multitude does not know how to estimate a man's 
value. The king and his counselors can choose qualified judges, but the mul- 
titude is not a good judge of anything. To lead the multitude requires ambi- 
tio, seeking its favor before elections, debasing yourself before the unworthy 
“like a slave offered for sale.” Kings make better leaders in wartime, since they 
guarantee unity in the chain of command, and troops perform better when in 
sight of their king, who can most amply reward their virtue. The Athenians, 
by contrast, fearing the political influence of great military leaders, entrusted 
their wars to multiple generals, leading to disaster. Republics are ungrateful to 
their best citizens; a good king rewards them. Only unified rule under a king 
can repress factionalism. The monarchical form of rule is authorized by many 
analogies with natural rule in the cosmos, for example, the way a single ratio- 
nal will rules the body or the way God rules the universe.?! 


ministers who refuse to do his bidding when his orders are wicked or unwise. Recent 
scholars of Confucian political thought have regarded these constraints as a kind of con- 
stitutionalism; see Kim 2020. 

19 Patrizi 1567, fols. 387"-392" (9.2-3). The argument belies to some extent his pose of even- 
handedness in the preface to the De regno, where he defends himself for writing a trea- 
tise on monarchy shortly after completing another work on republics; see Hankins 2019, 
55-56. I have rehearsed (2019, 55-56) Patrizi's arguments for kingship in some detail, and 
mention here only a few additional arguments. 

20 Patrizi relies here as elsewhere on his reading of Plutarch's Lives and Thucydides. 

21 Patrizi here relies on ancient theories of the ideal monarch. For its revival in the 
Renaissance see Hankins 2019, 386-98. On the ancient “discourse of monarchy,” see now 
Atack 2020. 
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Any rational citizen, therefore, will prefer to be ruled by a king if he wants to 
live in a peaceful, flourishing, and happy state. Achieving this desire, however, 
requires a proper disposition on his part—the mental attitude and virtues of a 
good citizen. Chief among these are a spirit of obedience and good will towards 
the sovereign. Patrizi argues for a symbiotic relationship between the virtues 
of a king and those of a citizen.?? He quotes the Spartan king Theopompus 
who, when praised for his generalship, replied that Spartan kings knew how 
to command because Spartan citizens knew how to obey. Both forms of excel- 
lence are necessary in a state, but they are interdependent: “The obedience 
of the subject ought to follow from the prudence and erudition [“doctrina”] 
of the prince” The good horseman knows how to keep his horse from spitting 
out the bit and throwing off the reins; in a similar way, a prince's art is to make 
his people obey willingly and overcome their recalcitrance by showing them 
aequalitas," 
benignitas"). If he does so, they will become eager of their own free will to 


» & 


favor, good will, fairness and kindliness (“gratia,” “benevolentia, 


obey him. He should treat them like a father and not like a lord, and rule for 
the common good and not his own (9.2). He should reward good behavior and 
punish bad. His citizens should think of him as a kind of "theater of virtue, in 
which everyone's virtues are put on show and their vices hooted off the stage.” 
When their own virtues are put on display on the royal stage, citizens will be 
motivated to act their part well so as to win the king's applause, the man who 
is the single fountain of all honor in the state.?3 

By the same token, private citizens have a key role in making their prince 
good. Prudence—self-interest rightly understood, as one might say—dictates 
that they not abuse his fatherly and easygoing nature. In fact citizens bear 
great responsibility for keeping their king from lapsing into vice and becom- 
ing a tyrant, and this too should motivate them to act always as good citizens. 
Obedient, law abiding citizens who are well disposed to a monarch help him to 


22 Patrizi 1567, fols. 387-390" (9.2). In 9.15 (fols. 408'-411") he argues that staying on good 
terms with your prince *may be accomplished in particular through virtue, yet it is greatly 
aided by bonae artes [i.e., the humanities] and the studia disciplinarum conjoined with an 
honorable life: these commend men beyond all other things to kings and princes." 

23 The theater analogy is of Stoic and especially Senecan provenance. Patrizi reverses the 
argument in 9.12 (fols. 405'—4067): if citizens try to conceal their acts from the king, they 
are per forza base acts; therefore good citizens should tolerate the king's use of spies to 
inform on citizens' bad behavior, who bring reports to him “as to a spectator and judge 
of the most (in)famous actions." People who commit crimes should not be able to act in 
secrecy. It is better that the king learn about his people from many sources than from a 
few, lest he seem to be ruled by the judgement of a clique. This last observation is perhaps 
indebted to Plato's Laws 5.730D, a work that Patrizi cites explicitly elsewhere in his politi- 
cal writings. 
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remain a virtuous, paternal ruler, while disobedient, perverse, and abusive citi- 
zens will turn their ruler into a tyrant. When a prince has to worry that wicked 
citizens are resisting his commands, disloyally plotting behind his back, he will 
forget clemency and mercy and use force and cruel punishments to secure his 
own authority. When the king is a kind and generous father, when his people 
are obedient and show him good will, the kingdom will be harmonious and the 
king's rule moderate and easily borne. 

Patrizi tells the story of Alexander the Great, who as a young man, edu- 
cated by Aristotle, had been extremely gentle and mild, but was turned into 
a cruel and bloody prince thanks to the wicked actions of his noble follow- 
ers. According to Patrizi, once Alexander had defeated Darius and acquired for 
himself the title “the Great, the childless king became excessively generous 
and thus raised hope in his subordinates that they might become king in his 
place. There followed all sorts of conspiracies and nocturnal plots, whisperings, 
and defamatory reports, which had the effect of ruining Alexander's character 
and turning him into a paranoid, intemperate and sanguinary tyrant. This was 
"not so much his as their fault, who had abused their status as his companions 
and his overly generous nature.’ 

Patrizi goes on to give the citizens of a monarchy further advice on how the 
virtuous citizen will behave so as to secure the felicity of their kingdom. To 
be a virtuous monarch does not imply that a king is morally perfect, and citi- 
zens should teach themselves to be tolerant of a prince's foibles and personal 
defects. They should not lose a great good because of a small evil (9.13). They 
should respect the king's choice of ministers and counselors, recognizing that 
it is hard and potentially dangerous to serve a king. Patrizi quotes a saying of 
Lacydes of Cyrene, the founder of the New Academy, to help him make the 
point. When King Attalus asked him to enter royal service, Lacydes refused, 
saying that philosophers, like pictures or statues, are best seen from the mid- 
dle distance rather than at close range.?^ The moral is that citizens should not 
envy the king's servants or tear them down, but be grateful for their service, 
“not roll their eyes as they usually do." 

Citizens should respect the king's choice even when it falls on a man of low 
origins. It was a central teaching of virtue politics that the virtuous should 
be given power whatever their origins, and the truly noble—those ennobled 
by virtue and education—should be raised up over corrupt and ignorant 


24 Patrizi 1567, fols. 398"-400" (9.8). The story embroiders on Diogenes Laertius 4.8. The 
words Patrizi uses to translate “far away" and “at close range" (“eminus” and “comminus,” 
respectively) in their primary Latin sense refer to what is out of range and within range of 
a sword. 
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members of the hereditary nobility. In illustration of this point, Patrizi tells the 
story of Alexander the Great's actions after conquering the Phoenician port 
city of Sidonia (Sidon). The king of Sidonia had died without leaving an heir, so 
Alexander interviewed the leading men of the kingdom to decide who among 
them should take the king's place. He passed over many high noblemen of royal 
blood, men of wealth, power, and military skill, to choose a certain Abactonius, 
a poor man who worked his own garden and literally carried his own water. 
Alexander's choice was a brilliant success, as Abactonius was “a grave man 
of high integrity, learned in the humanities, outstanding in every virtue, of 
mature years and impressive in his appearance.” He reigned for many years 
with justice and equity and his line continued for many generations thereafter. 
Alexander had recognized that “wisdom may dwell beneath a ragged cloak.” 
Citizens too need to learn this lesson and not question the king's judgement 
when he elevates the worthy from among those of lower social origins.?? 

Another lesson citizens should learn from history is not to seek political 
change. They should neglect neither their own family duties nor those of the 
state; but they should also not take public duties upon themselves without 
authorization from the prince: 


It goes worst of all with those citizens who do not love the ruler of the city 
[^civitatis rector"] and are not content with the present state of affairs, 
but are always seeking change. Nor does it go well with those who are 
seduced too much by the delights of family life. They neglect everything 
else and are considered useless both by the republic and by their friends 
and connections. They deserve still more odium who take care of the 
affairs of others while neglecting their own. After people like this are left 
without resources through their idleness and sloth, they then carp at the 
men who undertake public duties, or they undertake them when they are 
not bidden to do so, and either have to be brought within bounds by the 
prince or are driven out when they flee the prince's commands.?® 


This passage alludes to a distinctive aspect of Patrizi's theory of citizenship 
(an emphasis also echoed in his parallel account of republican citizenship in 
the De republica): that citizens should not give themselves over to idleness 


25 Patrizi1567, fols. 398—400” (9.8). The story again significantly reshapes its source, Quintus 
Curtius 4.17-24, for instance adding the detail, not found in the source, that Abactonius 
(called Abdalonymus in modern editions of the ancient text) was "studiis bonarum 
artium eruditus." 

26 Patrizi 1567, fols. 394"—396" (9.5). 
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and selfish leisure but should work at some useful activity. In wartime they 
should be ready to defend their country and willingly pay taxes for its defense. 
In peacetime they should engage in useful arts of peace: “literary study, agri- 
culture, mercantile activity, commerce that brings in crafts [from abroad], and 
services.” This should be real, remunerated work “by which they can modestly 
support themselves and their families, and in times of need stand by their 
prince and the republic." The lazy set a bad example and inject the poison of 
slackness into the body politic. Men who are idle, given to luxury and dissipa- 
tion, should be cast out of the community of citizens, as unsound limbs are cut 
off by doctors lest they infect the rest of the body.?” Citizens should be indus- 
trious and cultivate skills; they should be frugal and work hard at an honorable 
calling. Here Patrizi seems to be finding his inspiration in the contemporary 
norms of Italian civic life rather than in the aristocratic outlook of classical 
antiquity, which imputed great value to honorable leisure (otium) or to the 
philosophical ideal of the contemplative life.28 

Patrizi's counsels to royal citizens concerning hard work spill over into his 
views about the morality of economic life, a major theme among humanist 
political thinkers, especially those in the Kingdom of Naples.?? Wealth should 
always be acquired through honorable means, not by usury or lending for 
profit. The insatiable appetite of the rich for money should not be allowed to 
absorb the patrimonies of the people, e.g., through the abuse of debt. Prudent 
citizens should understand that a needy people will be liable to conspiracy, 
"and desperate necessity is often a cause of revolution." Patrizi gives the exam- 
ple of the "struggle of the orders" in early Roman history and quotes Lycurgus's 
saying that "the poor and homeless are more to be feared in the state than the 
rich and insolent." The Emperor Augustus (a ruler Patrizi does not admire) and 
the tyrannical decemvir Appius Claudius both learned the hard way to fear the 
starving plebs when each nearly lost his power and life to rioting mobs. 

The moral for the good citizen is to seek wealth through honest gain, com- 
mit fraud against no one, cheat no one, and use no unjust coercion against any- 
one. Citizens must learn to compete with each other in virtue, not in wealth 
or status: 


27 Patrizi 1567, fols. 390"-392" (9.3). To underline his point, Patrizi quotes from a fragment 
of Ennius's Iphigenia preserved in Aulus Gellius 19.10.11-13, excoriating aimless otiosum 
otium. 

28 Patrizi 1567, fols. 403-4057 (9.11). 

29 Patrizi 1567, fols. 401-405" (910-11); see Hankins 2019, 206-15. 
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Citizens should compete amongst themselves in virtue. Those of more 
distinguished birth should make every effort to prove themselves the 
more excellent, lest they be bested by those of more obscure origin. 
Those who are recommended by no merits of their ancestors ought to 
rely on their own virtue so that they outstrip the more noble. The more 
humble their birth, the more they ought to make themselves illustrious 
through a greater splendor of virtue. It is not a beautiful thing when citi- 
zens compete among themselves for riches and property.39 


Patrizi proceeds to tell a story, drawn from Plutarch's Life of Aristides (25.3-6), 
which compares the Athenian political figures Callias and Aristides. Callias, 
the richest man in Athens, was hauled before a court and challenged to a kind 
of contest with Aristides, a poor man known for his just dealings with others. 
Aristides defended himself, saying that he thought it right to boast more of his 
poverty than Callias of his enormous wealth. Many men could be found who 
made the worst use of their riches, few who used them well. He himself had 
fewer temptations to the greedy misuse of wealth, being the sort of man who 
bore poverty with equanimity. Poverty should not be regarded as unlovely in 
any man except the ones who were poor unwillingly or had become so through 
prodigality. Patrizi remarks that the greatness of Aristides was made evident to 
him by the fact that, after a long and distinguished political career, he remained 
so poor that he could not afford the expenses of his own funeral and the state 
had to pay for his daughters' dowries. 

The moral of the story is that the highest honor in a monarchy should go, 
not to those who devoted their efforts to making themselves rich, but to those 
who made their country and its citizens rich, enlarged its empire, ensured 
the safety of its people, and brought glory on themselves through their own 
moral worth. 


From a wider historical perspective, the most remarkable thing about Patrizi's 
discussion of royal citizenship is what he does not discuss. Patrizi is completely 
uninterested in elaborating principles of citizenship based on legal or theolog- 
ical reasoning. He lays down no criteria for distinguishing citizens from noncit- 
izens. He does not discuss any political rights or legal privileges citizens might 
have, nor does he distinguish ranks among citizens. His citizens are never said 


30 Patrizi 1567, fols. 398”-400* (9.10); cf. Plato, Leg. 5.7314. 
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to have a right to resist their sovereign when he acts unjustly. They possess 
no constitutional means to constrain his power. Patrizi also does not discuss 
issues in feudal law such as conflicting loyalties, the validity of oaths and inher- 
ited obligations of service, or the correct application of dominium. Unlike later 
writers on royal citizenship Patrizi does not list the duties of citizens, whether 
derived from natural law or Christian revelation. Nor does he attempt to justify 
the right of a sovereign to command his citizens. 

Indeed, Patrizi does not mention any Christian sources at all, even the 
famous passages in the New Testament, such as Romans 13:1-5, which require 
Christians passively to obey their rulers without resistance, and declare earthly 
rule to be ordained by God and accountable to Him alone. Patrizi’s king does 
not rule by the grace of God; he performs no priestly roles and has no thauma- 
turgical powers. Patrizi's king does not rely in any way on divine authority or 
right. In fact, Patrizi explicitly criticizes Alexander the Great for attempting to 
create a ruler cult around himself, following this false counsel of prudence, he 
remarks, was one reason Alexander's dynasty did not outlast him. He instead 
praises the Persians in the time of King Cyrus (as described in Xenophon's 
Cyropedia) for resisting the temptation to divinize their ruler. Kings should be 
venerated and given respect out of a sense of piety but not worshipped or paid 
divine honors (9.5). 

What Patrizi gives us is something like a pure virtue argument for good citi- 
zenship. To my knowledge it is unprecedented in the Western tradition, though 
details may be taken from Plato's Laws and the Cyprian orations of Isocrates.?! 
His argument is prudential rather than demonstrative. A formal restatement 
of it might run like this: 

— Kingship is the best form of government. 

— Prudent citizens will prefer to live under the best form of government, and 
therefore will prefer royal citizenship to republican citizenship. 

— Kingship cannot be prevented from declining into tyranny without a virtu- 
ous citizenry. 

— Therefore citizens should act with the virtues appropriate to royal citizens, 
principally the virtue of obedience, and cultivate goodwill towards the sov- 
ereign. They should teach themselves to have a correct moral attitude to 
their king: respect him, love him, show him honor and loyalty, tolerate his 
failings. By so doing they will prevent him from becoming a tyrant. 


31 There are also what seem to be obvious parallel passages in Isocrates' Areopagiticus, 
which, however, seems to have been unknown, at least in Latin, in the fifteenth century. It 
was first translated by Ludovico Vives in the 1500s. 
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— Humanist absolute monarchy has no formal constitutional constraints, but 
history teaches that if the king acts unjustly, he will lose the support of his 
citizens and his rule will come swiftly to an end. If citizens lack the virtues, 
they will turn their prince into a tyrant and they will trade the best form of 
government for the worst. 

This argument requires both king and citizen to consider not what is right 

and wrong but what is better and worse. An exaggerated sense of justice is the 

enemy of the tolerably good. 

The study of history is indispensable to Patrizi's sort of political prudence 
for two reasons. First, practical wisdom in Aristotle's understanding is by defi- 
nition a reflection on experience and memory, and history vastly extends the 
natural memory of individuals. The old are wiser than the young because they 
are better able to predict the outcome of actions in the present similar to those 
in the past; hence, students of history will acquire a kind of vicarious life expe- 
rience, making them prudent far beyond their years. 

Second, history is important because all practical judgement is compara- 
tive, and without an awareness of how well or badly actions can turn out, cit- 
izens will fail to appreciate and feel gratitude for what they have. They will 
overestimate the vices of their rulers as well as the shortcomings and injustices 
of the present moment. They will rush frivolously into ill-considered projects 
of reformation, lacking the ability to judge their likely consequences. Unlike 
Plato (but not unlike Aristotle), a prudential approach to politics does not try 
to adjudicate epistemic claims about the good, but assumes that ordinary citi- 
zens are able to make sound moral judgements about matters affecting them- 
selves.?? The goal of political education is not to provide an elite with scientific 
knowledge of the Good, as in Plato's Republic. It is rather to inspire citizens 
with a love of higher and nobler goods, and above all to encourage them to put 
the good of the kingdom ahead of their private goods. It teaches them to strive 
for goals higher than the base and selfish objectives of personal wealth and 
status that ordinarily absorb human energies. 

Patrizi’s approach to royal citizenship assumes that the power of a king is 
a fact and not a claim to be debated by lawyers. This is only to be expected, 
given his desire to influence the Regno of southern Italy ruled by the House 
of Aragon. The Aragonese dynasty's claim to rule was challenged throughout 
the quattrocento both internally, by the old barons, and from abroad, by the 


32 Ferenc Hörcher (2020) discusses the history of prudence as a principle of political action, 
distinguishing between the “Ciceronian” tradition of the early Renaissance and the realis- 
tic prudence of Machiavelli. 
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House of Anjou. It ultimately rested on military conquest and the threat of 
armed force. From the time Alfonso the Magnanimous established his rule in 
Naples in 1443, a large proportion of the king’s subjects and his foreign rivals 
regarded his rule as illegitimate. If willing obedience was ever to replace brute 
force as the basis of royal governance, the king would have to embrace the new 
avenue to legitimacy that had been opened a century before by humanists in 
the Petrarchan tradition: the moral legitimacy that comes from virtuous rule. 
He could only do so with the prudent cooperation of virtuous citizens who 
would accept his rule in their own higher interest. Such an approach to legiti- 
macy did not and could not enjoy corroboration from the mystifications of the 
law or religious tradition. Patrizi taught that it would remain contingent on 
good character, both that of the king and that of his citizens. Human beings, 
in other words, would have to create justice and social harmony on their own 
by embracing virtue. They needed to understand that their own moral self- 
cultivation was also a public good. 
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The Letters of Ignatius of Antioch as a Philological 
and Epistemological Issue from the Reformation 
to Today 


John Monfasani 


Richard Popkin began the first edition of his famous book on the history of 
skepticism in the Renaissance with the 1524-1525 debate between Erasmus 
and Luther on free will, which was in fact as much a debate on how truth is 
determined—by inspiration and spontaneous insight, in the case of Luther, 
or by submitting to the force of evidence and cautious weighing of the con- 
flicting evidence of Scripture and religious tradition, in the case of Erasmus.! 
In Luther's eyes, Erasmus was a skeptic.? Popkin was wrong to begin with 
this debate because the real start of the Renaissance discourse on skepticism 
began earlier with intellectuals in the circle of Savonarola in late Quattrocento 
Florence and culminated in the publication of Gianfrancesco Pico’s Examen 
vanitatis in 1520. Popkin corrected his error in the last edition of his book.? But 
his initial insight on the implications ofthe Luther/Erasmus debate was sound: 
the Reformation raised not only profound theological questions, but also fun- 
damental epistemological issues. No wonder religion intruded constantly in 
Popkin’s narrative from beginning to end. 

Simply put, the issue was how one establishes truth in religion. Solascriptur- 
ism and private interpretation of the Scripture meant not only that Luther or 
any other convinced reader of Scripture could believe that his interpretation 
trumped that of the pope and the medieval theologians, but that his inter- 
pretations also equally trumped every contrary post-apostolic interpretation. 
This is all well and good when one is talking about the Constantinian or even 
pre-Constantinian Church. But what does one do with the Apostolic Fathers, 
that is, those authors in the generation immediately after the apostles, such as 


1 The first edition was Popkin 1960 (the third and final edition with an altered title was pub- 
lished in 2003). 

2 Luther 1908, 603-06 (605: “Tu Scepticis tuis et Academicis fave”); see Popkin 2003, 8-9. 
Ultimately, Luther's assumption rests on another assumption, the self-authentication of 
Scripture; see, e.g., instance, in the Calvinist tradition van den Belt 2008. 

3 Seenote1above. 
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Ignatius of Antioch, whom Eusebius called the second bishop of Antioch in 
succession after Peter^ and who was a correspondent of Polycarp of Smyrna, 
the disciple of John the Evangelist? To contradict an Apostolic Father such 
as Ignatius was essentially to say that the Church was always wrong from the 
moment the last evangel died until one came along 1,400 years later. This 
obviously was a difficult, if not to say, incredibly self-congratulatory argument 
to make. 

But to see how this argument played out concerning Ignatius of Antioch, 
we need first to summarize the textual history of his letters.5 Today, it is gen- 
erally, though not universally, acknowledged that Ignatius left behind seven 
authentic letters to various churches and to the future martyr Polycarp of 
Smyrna while on his way from Antioch as a prisoner to be martyred in the 
Roman Colosseum during the reign of the Emperor Trajan. This gives us a date 
of around no for Ignatius's death, although some scholars argue for a date in 
the reign of Hadrian (117-138 CE) and even in the second half of the second 
century and that the collection of seven letters (i.e., “the middle recension"; 
see infra) is a forgery either in part or in toto.” So, if one accepts the commu- 
nis opinio on Ignatius's dates, chronologically one could hardly get closer to 
an author who is a living witness to the Church the apostles established. To 
be precise, the seven generally recognized authentic letters are those to the 
churches of Tralles, Magnesia, Philadelphia, Ephesus, Smyrna, and Rome, and 
the letter to Polycarp of Smyrna. To these seven letters later on in antiquity 
six apocryphal letters were added to the collection, namely, an exchange of 
letters with a certain Mary of Cassabolita, a letter to the Philippians, a letter 
to the Tarsians, a letter to the Antiochenes, and a letter to the deacon Hero of 


4 Hist. eccl. 3.221 and 36.2. Eusebius identified Evodius as the first in succession. 

5 The literature on Ignatius is large and seemingly growing at an ever more rapid rate. For 
the older literature see Paulsen 1985, 5-19; Clavis patrum graecorum 1983, nos. 1028-36 (with 
Supplementum 1998). For later literature, see Schoedel 1993, Munier 1993, Lóhr 2010. An over- 
view of the most recent literature is in Gilliam 2017, 5-6. 

6 E.g. most recently Stewart 2014, 239-40. 

7 Brent 2007, 95-143; Lóhr 2010, 94-95; Gilliam 2017, 6. Among those arguing for the middle 
recension being a forgery are Joly 1979, Hübner 1999, Lechner 1999. Interestingly enough, 
Brent (2006) defended the authenticity and early date of the middle recension, but argued 
that Ignatius's ideas of the episcopacy and the Eucharist were sui generis and did not reflect 
contemporary Christianity. On the other hand, Vall (2013, 73-87) refutes Brent, considering 
his ideas "the playful musing of the postmodernist more than the sober analysis of the criti- 
cal historian" (85). 
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Antioch,® and then in the Middle Ages another four were added exclusively 
in the Latin West—two letters to John the Evangelist and an exchange with 
the Virgin Mary.? Furthermore, the genuine letters suffered various interpola- 
tions. It was this expanded, semi-apocryphal long recension’ that most circu- 
lated in the Greek East (in 13 letters) and, in the Latin West (in 17 letters) in the 
Middle Ages. 

The Ignatian letters are theologically and historically interesting on mul- 
tiple counts, but here two aspects of the genuine letters matter. First, time and 
again, in virtually all these letters, Ignatius as the bishop of Antioch urges his 
addressees to obey the bishops of their individual churches as well as the pres- 
byters and the deacons. In other words, as far as Ignatius was concerned, by 
the year 100 CE bishops and an ecclesiastical hierarchy were integral aspects of 
the Christian churches. Second, at several points in the letters Ignatius strongly 
stresses the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist that his addressees cel- 
ebrated, that is to say, he asserts that the bread and wine of the Eucharist had 
truly become the body and blood of Christ.! 

Martin Luther showed no interest in Ignatius.!! Since he himself believed 
in the Real Presence in the Eucharist and accepted bishops as integral to the 
Lutheran Church, Ignatius presented no real problem for him. Conversely, 
early on, Catholics ascribed no special importance to Ignatius. Indeed, 
he seems to have been not much more than ancillary to the truly great fig- 
ure among the Apostolic Fathers, Dionysius the Areopagite. Jacques Lefèvre 
d'Étaples produced the first printed edition of Ignatius's letters in Latin at 
Paris in 1498, but merely as an appendix to his edition of Dionysius, who at one 
point mentions an Ignatius whom Lefèvre identified as the martyred bishop 
of Antioch.? Subsequently, the Latin Ignatius appeared separately nine times 


8 All six letters in Greek and Latin are most easily accessible in Funk-Diekamp 1913, 83-93 
(exchange with Maria Cassabolita), 132-44 (letter to the Tarsians), 144—60 (letter to the 
Philippians), 213-23 (letter to the Antiochians), 224—34 (letter to Hero). Funk-Diekamp 
(1913, xxiv-xxix) identifies Pseudo-Ignatius as an Apollinarist c. 400, while Gilliam (2017) 
makes him a fourth-century Arian. As Lightfoot (1885, vol. 1, 260) points out, Nicolaus 
Vedelius already in 1623 had dated the forger to the fourth century. Lightfoot (vol. 1, 245- 
61) himself dates the forgery to the second half of the fourth century, as does Zahn 1873, 
116-67. 

9 To be read in Funk-Diekamp 1913, 319-22. 

10  Seetheletter to the Philadelphians, $ 4, and to the Smyrnians, $8 7-8. 

11  Eg,there is no mention of Ignatius in either Schulze 2001 or Schäfer 1897. 

12 De Div. Nom. 4.772C. See Rice 1972, 71-74, for Lefévre’s preface explaining his motive. 
Lefévre did not publish the full corpus of the long recension, leaving out the four medieval 
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until Valentinus Paceus published the Greek text for the first time in 15575"? 
but in the same period Ignatius also appeared five times as an appendix to 
Dionysius the Areopagite and then six more times by 1585.14 

John Calvin rightly saw that the Ignatian letters were a challenge to the 
Presbyterian church structure he had established in Geneva, and so in the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion he dismissed not only the Dionysian corpus, 
but also the Ignatian letters as just so much apocryphal flapper doodle.! He 
also argued that bishops were not a divine ordination, but a purely human 
creation instituted to impose order, but without specifying exactly when such 
an institution started.! The first large-scale attempt to establish a Protestant 
interpretation of history, the Magdeburg Centuries of 1559, condemned the 
Dionysian Corpus as pseudonymous;! but as a Lutheran work and therefore a 


Latin letters. The full corpus first appeared in 1516, published by Symphorien Champier; 
see Rice 1972, 74 note 1. 

13 These printings are nos. CLXVIII-CLXXIV in Rice 1972, 551; the 1516 printing by Symphorien 
Champier mentioned in the previous note; and the appearance of the corpus in Heroldt's 
1555 Orthodoxographa. I am only in the early stages of preparing the entry on Ignatius for 
the Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum, and so all statistics at the moment are 
provisional. 

14 See Rice 1972, 550, nos. CLVI, CLVII, CLIX, CLX; and the Cologne 1557 printing of the 
Dionysian corpus. Thereafter, the corpus was published three times in Paris (1565, 1666, 
1569) and three times in Lyons (1581, 1583, 1585). 

15 In Institutes 113.29, speaking of the Trinity, he opines (Calvin 1960, translation Battles, 
vol. 1, 158): "With regard to their [Calvin's opponents] citation of Ignatius [...] let them 
prove that the apostles made a law concerning Lent and like corruptions. Nothing is 
more disgusting than those vile absurdities which have been put forth under the name of 
Ignatius" When speaking about the institution of the office of bishop in Institutes 4.4.2, 
however, he passed over Ignatius in silence. In his Brevis refutatio errorum et impietatum 
Michaelis Serveti, refuting Servetus's citation of Ignatius in De mysterio Trinitatis ... ad 
Philippum Melanchthonem apologia, Calvin (1870, 586) spoke of “Ignatius, vel quisquis sit 
ille scriptor cuius Epistolae sub Ignatii titulo feruntur"; see Lane 1999, 79. 

16 See the previous note. By the later sixteenth century, however, Ignatius had become a 
bone of contention between Calvinists and episcopal Protestants. A good example is 
Book 7, chaps. 4 and 7, of Richard Hooker's Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, where Ignatius is 
cited against the Puritans as proof of bishops at the very earliest age of the Church; see 
Hooker 1981, 157, 175. 

17 See Matthias Flacius et al, Ecclesiastica historia, in Flacius 1562-1574, vol. 1, 614316 
(Cent. 1, lib. 2, c. 10). As Backus (2003, 225 note 121) reports, the Calvinist scholar Abraham 
Scultetus (Medullae theologiae patrum syntagma [Frankfurt, 1634], 360) repeated what 
he said were the scruples of the historiographi Magdeburgenses about Ignatius's letters. 
I could not find the passage to which Scultetus refers. Quite the contrary, a word search 
produced multiple passages (at least 30) in the Ecclesiastica historia where Ignatius is 
cited respectfully. 
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work accepting of bishops, the Magdeburg Centuries treated the Ignatian let- 
ters on the whole respectfully.!8 

The great Catholic response to the Magdeburg Centuries, Caesar Baronius’s 
Annales Ecclesiastici, strangely maintained a pre-Reformation attitude, tying 
the discussion of Ignatius in volume 2 of the Annales, published in 1590, to the 
much larger discussion of the obviously greater apostolic father Dionysius the 
Areopagite, even though it was hard to justify putting both of them together 
in the same year of 109 as Baronius did. Only with Robert Bellarmine's multi- 
volume Disputationes against the heretics, which first appeared at Ingolstadt 
in three volumes between 1586 and 1593, were the letters of Ignatius put to 
extensive apologetic use.2° According to the Digital Library of the Catholic 
Reformation, Bellarmine quoted or cited Ignatius 61 times.?! I should note that 
perhaps the first Catholic apologist to make use of Ignatius was St. Thomas 
More, who in the Treatise upon the Passion of 1534 quoted Ignatius on the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist against the Sacramentarians.?? 

But Catholic apologists had a serious problem. With good reason their 
Protestant opponents could dismiss quotations of Ignatius and his ilk as so 
much historical fake news. The seventeenth century, however, brought a revo- 
lution in the matter. An instructive indicator of how the scholarly winds were 
blowing by the end of the sixteenth century was the great Protestant classical 
scholar Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614). Though a convinced Calvinist, Casaubon 
made it very clear that he was much offended by how his co-religionists 


18 See, eg. Flacius 1562-1574, vol. 1, 39-40 (Cent. 1, lib. 2, c. 4); vol. 1, 3 and 5 (Cent. 11, c. 2); and 
vol. 1, 53 and 63 (Cent. 1, c. 4); but at vol. 1, 369 (Cent. 1, lib. 1, c. 10), the Virgin Mary's letter 
to Ignatius is quoted as being apocryphal. 

19 Baronius 1864-1883, vol. 2, 144-51 (88 5-37) for Ignatius, 151-58 ($$ 38-65) for Dionysius. 
The writings of both are cited passim in vol. 1. On Baronius's historical approach, see 
Pullapilly 1975, 144—77. On Baronius in comparison with the Magdeburg Centuries, see 
Norelli 2001, vol. 2, 742—74. See also Lalla 2006, where no mention of Ignatius is made. 

20 The full title was Disputationes de controversiis Christianae fidei adversus haereticos. Often 
reprinted, the last edition to appear in Bellarmine's lifetime (d. 1621) was that of Cologne 
(1617). Bellarmine's use of Ignatius is not discussed by Dietrich 1999; but see 136—44 for his 
use of the Fathers. 

21 Significantly, almost all of Bellarmine's references are to the authentic letters of Ignatius, 
as confirmed by a word search at The Digital Library of the Catholic Reformation 
(Alexander Street Press) for "Bellarmino, Roberto ... Disputationum De controversiis” As 
Backus (2003, 229) remarks, “Bellarmine’s entry on Ignatius’ letters [in the De scriptoribus 
ecclesiasticis] makes at least two very important points: firstly, he distinguishes sharply 
between the seven letters attested by Eusebius and Jerome, and the others [...] Secondly, 
he notices that Ignatius' Epistoles underwent textual changes." 

22 See More 1976, 160—61; also Byron 1989, 431. 
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deprecated the authority of the Church Fathers.?? He did not go as far as his 
contemporaries, the Calvinist theologian Iustus Calvinus (c. 1570-1614), who 
converted to Catholicism from his study of the Fathers inspired by reading 
Baronius,?* or the Lutheran priest Georg Witzel (1501-1573) who returned to 
Catholicism also after studying the Fathers.2° Casaubon came to believe in 
the Real Presence in the Eucharist against Calvinist orthodoxy on the basis 
of his patristic readings.26 As Pontien Polman (1932) points out, from the late 
sixteenth century to the mid-seventeenth century France witnessed a stream 
of Calvinist clergy who converted to Catholicism especially on the grounds of 
the witness of the Church Fathers.27 Indeed, so fearful were Calvinist authori- 
ties of the deleterious effect of the Church Fathers in the understanding of 
true doctrine as the Calvinists understood true doctrine that starting in 1603 
Calvinist synods strongly discouraged appeals to the Fathers when preaching 
on Scripture.28 

Not surprisingly, therefore, responding to the danger from what he viewed 
as fraudulent Apostolic Fathers, the Calvinist controversialist Jean Daillé 
(1594-1670) published in Geneva in 1661 a massive attack on the supposed 
authenticity of the Dionysian corpus and of the Ignatian letters.?? Thirty years 
earlier he had already published a very successful Traicté de l'emploi des Saincts 
Pères, deprecating the authority of the Fathers as employed by the Catholics.50 
Unfortunately for Daillé, in the case of the Ignatian letters he had badly 


23 See Pattison 1875, 246-54; Canfora 2002, 13-19, 155-61; Jean-Louis Quantin 2009, 142-48. 

24 See Benz 2003, 47. 

25 See Keen 2001, 725-26; cf. Henze 1995, 125-32. Arx (2009) tendentiously connects Witzel 
to modern German Altkatholizismus. 

26 See above note 23. I may note parenthetically that the English martyr Edmund Campion 
(d. 1581) reported that “Tobie Matthew, Dean of Christ Church, had confessed to him in 
private that one could not study the Fathers and remain a Protestant, ‘if one believed 
them as well as read them" (Quantin 2009, 58, citing Campion's Rationes decem). 

27 Polman 1932, 272-77. 

28 Polman 1932, 270-72. 

29  Thetitle runs: De scriptis, qua sub Dionysii Areopagite et Ignatii Antiocheni nominibus cir- 
cumferuntur libri duo, quibus demonstratur illa subdititia esse, diu post Martyrum, quibus 
falso tribuuntur, obitum ficta. The volume runs more than 500 pages. 

30 See Quantin 2006 and 2009, 228-51, who reports that the real date of publication was late 
1631 rather than the date of 1632 on the title page. Daillé was long influential in England 
and America after his book appeared in English rendered by an unknown translator and 
revised by Thomas Smith as A Treatise concerning the Right Use of the Fathers (London, 
1651). As Backus (2013, 96-97) remarks, "Infinitely more disordered in thought than 
Scultetus's far more dogmatic and historically less sound manual, Daillés work gained 
international fame and is cited to this day as the Protestant antipatristic manifesto." On 
Daillés predecessor in Protestant patristics, see Backus 2013, 92-96; cf. Backus 1999. 
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misgauged the scholarly situation. Daillé simply refused to countenance the 
transformation that had been wrought by other Protestant scholars earlier in 
the century. 

In 1644, James Ussher, famous today for fixing the date of Creation as 
23 October 4004 BC and who was a staunch Calvinist anti-Catholic as 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, published an extraordinary 
discovery.?! He realized that some medieval authors, and most especially 
Robert Grosseteste, had quoted Ignatius in a version different from the then 
currently available Latin text. Eventually he found two manuscripts that pre- 
served the Latin text of this alternative version which is known today as the 
‘Middle Recension, as distinct from what is now called the ‘Long Recension, 
that is, the collection consisting of the seven original letters with interpola- 
tions and 10 new apocryphal letters.?? Two years later, the eccentric Protestant 
érudit Isaac Voss revealed for the first time the Greek text of six of the seven 
genuine letters found in manuscript Plut. 57.7 of the Biblioteca Laurenziana in 
Florence, which he published with the very consequential title for a Protestant 
scholar: Epistolae genuinae sancti Ignatii Martyris.83 Voss thereby confirmed 
Ussher's discovery?^ Even earlier, the German Calvinist, Nicolaus Vedelius, 
who taught in Geneva for a while before finishing his career in the Calvinist 
Netherlands, published in Geneva in 1623 a Greek edition of Ignatius which 
was restricted to the seven genuine letters (the Middle Recension of Ussher 
and Voss). Vedelius had determined the text of the seven genuine letters on the 
basis of his study of references to them in Eusebius of Caesarea and because 
he had linked the apocryphal letters to parallel passages in the fourth-century 
collection that goes by the name of the Apostolic Constitutions.?° Having 


31 On the details of Ussher's discovery see Lightfoot 1885, vol. 1, 76-84. On Ussher's career 
see Ford 2007. 

32 See above note 8. 

33 Published in Amsterdam in 1646, along with the translatio vetus of another major early 
Christian text, the Epistle of Barnabas (the original Greek text was discovered in 1859 
in the famous Codex Sinaiticus by Constantine Tischendorf). For Ignatius see Lightfoot 
1885, vol. 1, 73-74. On Voss's less than impeccable edition and the fact that Ussher directed 
Voss to the manuscript, see Blok 2000, 133-34, 185-87, 207-13. Informative on the trajec- 
tory of Voss's career is Mandelbrote 2012. 

34 One of the seven epistles, that to the Romans, had dropped out of the Florentine manu- 
script, but in 1689 the Benedictine scholar Thierry Ruinart published in Paris the Greek 
text of the letter in Acta primorum martyrum, 700—08, from what is today Ms Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, grec 1451 (olim Colbert. 460). 

35 Thetitle gives an accurate description of the contents of Vedelius's book: S. Ignatii Episcopi 
Antiocheni et Martyris quae exstant omnia in duos libros distincta, quorum prior continet 
epistolas genuinas, alter supposititias, cum XII exercitationibus in eundem Ignatium pro 
antiquitate catholica adversus Baronium et Bellarminum. In his groundbreaking Ignatius 
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identified the genuine letters and having a sense that he had done terrible 
damage to the Protestant cause, Vedelius dedicated much of his commen- 
tary demonstrating that the letters could not carry the Catholic meaning that 
Baronius and Bellarmine attributed to them. 

Vedelius is, in fact, interesting on several counts. First of all, hisachievement 
built on a tradition of Calvinist scholarship that began in the mid-sixteenth 
century to counter the Catholic arguments about how Catholic the patristic 
church was and how the Catholic Church, unlike the Protestants, had faith- 
fully maintained the unwritten apostolic traditions found in the writings of 
the Fathers—hence, the argument of Cardinal Jacques du Perron against 
the Protestants, that even if one refused to view the Fathers as authoritative 
teachers, they remained “witnesses to the belief and practice of the primitive 
Church.”36 Lutheran contributions to the confessional battle concerning the 
Fathers basically ceased after Matthias Flacius’s Magdeburg Centuries and the 
four volumes of Martin Chemnitz’s often reprinted Examen decretorum concilü 
Tridentini (1566-1573).7 But the first volume of Abraham Scultetus's Medulla 
theologiae patrum syntagma, printed in 1598 and continued by Andre Rivet's 
Critici sacri specimen of 1612, confirmed how vigorously Calvinists engaged 
in the fray.38 Ironically, by removing the Dionysian corpus as a support for 
the Catholic position and separating the apocryphal from the genuine in 
the Ignatian letters, Calvinist scholars had created an enormous intellectual 
dilemma for their co-religionists. They had, in short, surrendered the evidence 
they had used to beat over the heads of their Catholic opponents. The authen- 
tic Ignatian letters, as demonstrated by Ussher and Voss, made it impossible to 
deny the existence of bishops and a belief in the Real Presence in the genera- 
tion immediately after the apostles. Jean Daillés immensely successful Traité 


von Antiochien, Zahn accorded considerable respect to Vedelius; see 1873, 86, 144, 300 
(catching Vedelius in a misinterpretation), 353, 423 note. 

36 See Quantin 2009, 268-71; cf. 216-17. 

37 The comments of Polman 1932 on the two works are enlightening. On the Magdeburg 
Centuries (235): "ainsi que le constate M. Scherer [Emil Scherer, Geschichte und 
Kirchengeschichte an den deutschen Universitüten, Freiburg i. B., 1927] les Centuries n'ont 
également exercé aucune influence sur l'enseignment de l'histoire dans les universités 
allemandes [...] Banni de ville en ville il [Flacius] mourut l'homme le plus détesté de toute 
l'Allemagne [...] avec son auteur, les Centuries furent anathématisées, proscrites, systéma- 
tiquement ignorées.” On Chemnitz (244): "'Examen concilii tridentini de Martin Chemnitz 
ne s'éléve ni au point de vue de l'interpretation des textes, ni à celui de l'application de 
la critque historique au dessus de niveau de ses devancier. C'est donc seulement comme 
ouvrages de synthése, que ces deux monuments [Centuries and Examen] occupent une 
place marquante dans la littérature luthérienne du xv1° siècle.” 

38 Neither Scultetus nor Rivet followed Calvin in discarding Ignatius outright; rather they 
each believed that Ignatius wrote the letters, but in their present form they were adultera- 
tas et interpolatas (Rivet 1619, 191, and Scultetus 1634, 351). 
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and De scriptis nonetheless continued to treat the Ignatian letters as if they 
had been totally discredited.?? Even after the brilliant demonstration of the 
correctness of Ussher's and Voss's conclusions by the Anglican divine John 
Pearson in his Vindiciae epistolarum S. Ignatii in 1672,4° English translations 
of Daillés Traicté continued to be reprinted into the nineteenth century. Apart 
from ignoring the evidence, Daillé's position entails an intellectual dissonance 
that is startling and leads to the second interesting aspect of the career of his 
Calvinist predecessor Nicholas Vedelius. 

The patristic battles of the seventeenth centuries forced Calvinist intel- 
lectuals to face in a new form the conflict between Erasmus and Luther as 
framed by Popkin for the sixteenth century, namely, the conflict between, 
on the one hand, what reason and the rational sifting of data tell us and, on 
the other, what inspirational individual reading of Scripture tells us. In his De 
arcanis Arminianismi libri duo of 1632, Nicholas Vedelius vigorously attacked 
the Calvinist Arminians not just for their rejection of predestination, but also 
for their toleration of religious diversity because, he charged, such tolera- 
tion assumed the arguments of Pyrrhonian skepticism. The Arminians were 
severely restricting what we can assert with confidence and therefore can legit- 
imately impose on others in society.*! The Arminians in Vedelius's view were 
skeptical wolves in sheep clothing, rejecting what were the clear and certain 
teachings of Scripture. Already in 1626 a committee of theologians in Leiden 
issued a Censura that accused the Arminians of the same crime of Pyrrhonian 
skepticism.^? In essence, the Arminians were taking Erasmus's side in the 
quarrel on the ambiguity of Scripture against Luther's insistence on Scripture's 
undeniable perspicuity.^? 


39 As Lightfoot (1885, vol. 1, 318-19) remarks, “[Daillé’s work] is characterized throughout by 
deliberate confusion. Though at the outset he states the facts with regard to the different 
recensions [...] He proceeds at once to treat the whole body of Ignatian literature as if it 
were the product of one author." 

40 See Lightfoot 1885, vol. 1, 320: “[Pearson's Vindiciae] was incomparably the most valuable 
contribution to the subject which had hitherto appeared, with the single exception of 
Ussher's work [...] on the whole, compared with Daillé's attack, Pearson's reply was a light 
to darkness.” On the popularity of Daillé in Pearson's England, see Quantin 2009, 228-51, 
264—67, 340-41 (on Pearson's answer). 

41 See Simonutti 2003, 295. 

42 See Censura 1626, sign. e 2r, g 2r, T ır. Interestingly enough, the authors of the censura 
were, save for Rivet, prominent moderate theologians and not arch-rigorists: lohannes 
Polyander (1568-1646), André Rivet (1572-1651), Antonius Thysius (1565-1640), and 
Antonius Walaeus (1573-1639). 

43 Inoteherethat Calvinist rigorists had cause for their suspicions. In the late sixteenth cen- 
tury both the spiritualist Emmery de Lyere and the dissident Dirck Coornhert employed 
'strategic skepticism' in arguing for religious toleration; see Sierhuis 2015, 30-33. 
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Yet, while in the De arcanis Arminianismi Vedelius attacked the rational- 
ist approach of the Arminians to Scripture, in an earlier work, the Rationale 
theologicum of 1628,^^ he inconsistently advocated an analogous rationalist 
approach in defending Calvinist doctrinal conclusions based on a Calvinist 
reading of Scripture.4 He did so because he was responding to criticism of the 
peculiarly Calvinist combination of Protestant subjectivism and rationalism 
which came from two different fronts. First, Vedelius had to defend against 
the criticism launched by Counter-Reformation controversialists such as the 
Jesuits Jean Gontery, François Véron, and Cardinal du Perron, all of whom he 
rebutted by name. These Counter-Reformation polemicists used skeptical argu- 
ments to befuddle Calvinist attempts to draw doctrinal inferences from what 
they believed to be the clear teaching of Scripture.*6 Second, in the Rationale 
theologicum Vedelius also had to mount an extensive rebuttal of Lutheran criti- 
cism of Calvinist rationalism.4” Since Calvinists viewed assertions of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist as rationally indefensible, Vedelius and other rigorist 
Calvinists had in turn to defend their rationalist reading of scriptural passages 
against Lutherans who had a field day attacking Calvinists for departing from 
the letter of the Bible.48 To Lutherans Calvinists were reducing theology to the 
status of being the handmaiden of philosophy. Did not Luther say that rea- 
son was the greatest whore? Vedelius's attack on Lutheran worthies provoked 
Johannes Musaeus of Jena to publish in 1644 his De usus principiorum rationis 


44 Published in Geneva, the full title of Vedelius's work was Rationale theologicum, seu de 
necessitate et vero usu principiorum rationis ac philosophiae in controversiis theologicis libri 
tres, pro veritate totius religionis Christianae et speciatim confessionum Evangelicarum, 
oppositi Sophisticae ultimorum temporum. 1 consulted the work in the digital form pro- 
vided by The Digital Library of Classic Protestant Texts (Alexander Street Press). 

45 Goudriaan (2013, 33) has pointed out the contradiction inherent in Vedelius’s works. 

46 Popkin (2003, 70) succinctly reports from Véron's Methodes de traiter des controverses de 
religion of 1638 the core eight arguments (Moyens) against the Calvinists of the most suc- 
cessful of the Catholic controversialists: “(1) Scripture does not contain any of the conclu- 
sions reached by the inferences [conclusiones in Vedelius's Rationale theologicum] of the 
Reformers. (2) These inferences are never drawn in Scripture. (3) By drawing inferences, 
one makes reason, rather than Scripture the judge of religious truths. (4) Our reason can 
err. (5) Scripture does not teach us that conclusions arrived by logical procedures are arti- 
cles of faith. (6) The conclusions reached by the Reformers are unknown to the Church 
Fathers. (7) The conclusions are, at best, only probable, and are built upon bad philoso- 
phy or sophistry. (8) Even a necessarily drawn conclusion drawn from Scripture is not an 
article of faith." 

47  Vedelius’s specific Lutheran targets were the Wittenberg theologian Balthasar Meisner 
(1587-1626) and the Jena theologian Johannes Gerhard (1582-1637). As a sample of the 
latter's quarrel with Calvinist teaching, see Scaer 1999, 295, 301, 304. 

48 A handy, and a rather fair minded, survey of this Calvinist-Lutheran debate from a 
Lutheran perspective is Pünjer 1887, 159-67. 
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as a corrective to Vedelius’s work and to show how from a Lutheran perspective 
reason should be applied to Scripture and theological issues.49 

In first years of the next century, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, as an irenic 
Lutheran philosopher much interested in the use of reason in theology and 
greatly engaged in dialogue with contemporary skeptics,5° recalled that he had 
once read Videlius and Musaeus on logical principles.5! As Leibniz's interest 
suggests, skepticism and the relationship between reason and religion contin- 
ued to be central intellectual topics in the eighteenth century. The philological 
issue of the Ignatian letters, on the other hand, virtually dropped from sight 
in the Enlightenment.?? The most vital intellectual struggle of the age became 
not the battle between Catholics and Protestants, but that between religion, 
irreligion, and rationalism. The situation changed dramatically, however, 
in the nineteenth century. In 1845, William Cureton of the British Museum 
announced the discovery of three Ignatian letters in Syriac and argued that 
these three epistles were actually the only true original letters of Ignatius, thus 
reordering the scholarly landscape by presenting a 'Short Recension' to go 
along with the Middle and Long Recensions previously known.5? The result 
was the spilling of a large amount of scholarly ink and additional discover- 
ies of other Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic translations. The controversy came 
to a decisive affirmation of the authenticity of the Middle Recension when 
Theodor Zahn (1838-1933) published Ignatius von Antiochen in 1873 and 
Joseph Lightfoot issues an edition and learned introduction to the Ignatian 
letters in 1885.°* From Zahn and Lightfoot to today, almost 150 years later, the 


49 The full title was De usu principiorum rationis et philosophiae in controversiis theologicis 
libri tres, Nicolai Vedelii rationali theologico potissimum oppositi, quibus accessere dis- 
putationes duae: una contra Kekermannum, altera contra Molinaeum. Bartholomaeus 
Keckermann (1572-1608) and Pierre du Moulin (1568-1659) were Calvinist theologians 
whom Vedelius had defended against Lutheran criticism. 

50 On Leibniz’ religious irenicism see Strickland 2016, 1-11 ("Introduction"), esp. 10 for a 
survey of the literature. On Leibniz's engagement with skeptics see Popkin 2003, 261—75. 

51 See Leibniz 1996, 498-99, 502 (Book 4, chap. 18, of the New Essays, first published in 
1704; the pagination reflects that of the edition of the Nouveaux essais sur l'entendement 
humain by André Robinet and Heinrich Shepers in 1962); and Strickland 2016, 112, in a let- 
ter of 6 October 1706 to Isaac Jacquelot. 

52 The eighteenth century saw multiple editions of the letters, but the most notable was the 
first edition of the Armenian translation that Ussher had presciently suggested probably 
existed; see Lightfoot 1885, vol. 1, 84. 

53 See Neill and Wright 1988, 50-51; cf. Lightfoot 1885, vol. 2, v-vi, and vol. 2.2, 6-7. 

54 The consequences of this proof were severe in the halls of scholarship. As Neill and 
Wright (1988, 58-59) point out, the great nineteenth-century biblical scholar Ferdinand 
Christian Baur “had been aware from an early date that all his theories stood or fell with 
the spuriousness of the Clementine and Ignatian Epistles [supposedly forged in Rome 
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core of their argument remains the main target of any contrary view. Coloring 
the matter is the fact that both Zahn and Lightfoot were highly conservative 
Protestants. Zahn was what we may call a high church Lutheran who had a 
long distinguished career (eventually being nominated three times for a Nobel 
Prize in literature) while Lightfoot died as the Anglican bishop of Durham.” 
So, in a way, just as in the seventeenth century, we have an intra-Protestant 
debate between high church men vs. liberals, Calvinists, and others. The dif- 
ference from the sixteenth-century quarrel is that no matter the initial moti- 
vation of the combatants, inspirational biblical belief has become irrelevant. 
The argument still goes on today, but less overtly partisan, with debates on the 
date of Ignatius and his relationship to the Christians of his time. But now only 
evidence and rational argument matter. So in this sense Erasmus did finally 
win his quarrel with Luther. 
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16 
Boccaccio and Early Italian Humanism 


Marianne Pade 


For many readers the title of this paper, Boccaccio and Early Italian Humanism, 
probably begs some questions, such as: Was Boccaccio really a humanist? 
Or must he rather be seen as a medieval writer? Recent, and not so recent, 
scholars have heatedly debated the kind of periodization my title implies. I 
shall therefore first try to give an outline of some of the more important mod- 
ern discussions of the nature of Renaissance Humanism, then relate them to 
fifteenth-century humanists’ own theoretical statements about the cultural 
developments of their times, and finally see how this reflects on Boccaccio. 


1 Modern Interpretations 


The term ‘humanism,’ used to denote an intellectual movement that began 
in fourteenth-century Italy and gradually spread to the rest of Europe, is rela- 
tively recent. ‘Humanism’ as a referent for ‘classical learning’ appeared first in 
Germany, where the word Humanismus was introduced only in 1808 to denote 
classical education in general, and some decades later (1841) for the epoch 
and the achievements of the Italian humanists of especially the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was effectively sanctioned in this meaning by Georg Voigt in 1859 in 
his groundbreaking study Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, oder 
Das erste Jahrhundert des Humanismus.! 

But what were the achievements of the Italian humanists? The German 
historian Hans Baron who coined the term Bürgerhumanismus or "civic 
humanism” in the 1920s was provoked by the way Jacob Burckhardt's idea of 
‘Renaissance man" was used by radicals in Weimar Germany, who cherished 
the notion of the individual unrestricted by social conventions and knowing 
no boundaries—the true predecessor to the twentieth-century Arians. Baron 
argued that Italian humanism of the early fifteenth century was a socially 
engaged movement, characterized by a sense of obligation towards the 


1 Giustiniani 1985, 172. There is now an excellent chapter on the historiography of Renaissance 
humanism in Baker 2015, 1-35 ("Introduction"). 
2 Burckhardt 1860. 
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common good. The civically minded humanist would use his classical learn- 
ing, including his rhetorical abilities, in the service of society. Baron contrasts 
civic humanism with an exclusively literary and esthetical humanism.? Baron's 
interpretation of the early Florentine humanism and the term 'civic human- 
ism' were for a while very influential in Renaissance scholarship, but today he 
has been proven wrong on a number of central points.* 

Another of the most influential twentieth-century scholars of the 
Renaissance, Paul Oskar Kristeller, maintained that Renaissance humanism 
developed out of the professional interests of medieval intellectuals associ- 
ated with the ars dictaminis ("the art of writing prose"). Italian humanism 
was thus interpreted as a rhetorical movement, concerned with “grammar, 
rhetoric, history, poetry, and moral philosophy, and the study of each of these 
subjects was understood to include the reading, and interpretation of its stan- 
dard ancient writers in Latin and, to a lesser extent, in Greek"5 Kristeller was 
criticized by the great Italian philosopher, Eugenio Garin, who argued that the 
preoccupation of humanism with classical antiquity served to educate mor- 
ally and politically conscious individuals, who could participate actively in the 
government of the state. This is an interpretation of humanism that was not 
far from Baron’s idealistic point of view.9 Recently Patrick Baker has offered a 
new approach to understanding Italian Renaissance humanism, based on the 
humanists' own discussions and celebrations of their core activities. Baker is 
able to show how the humanists themselves focused on language and were 
dedicated to the pursuit of classical Latin eloquence, which to them was not 
just a matter of aesthetics but the guarantor of civilization itself." 

Discussions about the character of Renaissance humanism continue, but 
the term ‘Renaissance’ is equally debated. It was first used in 1855 by the French 
historian Jules Michelet in his Histoire de France to denote a cultural movement 
that started in Italy in the middle of the fourteenth century. It became more 
generally accepted as a term of periodization when the Swiss historian Jakob 
Burckhardt published Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien in 1860. Modern 
scholars generally agree that Burckhardt's factual information is correct — 
though of course many more sources are available today—but they disagree 
with his interpretation of these facts, with his evocation of Renaissance 
individualism versus medieval guilds, his concept of the Renaissance as the 


Baron 1928 and 1966. 
See Hankins 1995, 309-38, and 2005. 
Kristeller 1961, 10. 
Garin 1958. 
Baker 2015. 
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period where the individual developed, and his assertion that the Italians 
of the Renaissance were “the firstborn among the sons of modern Europe” 
Nonetheless, Burckhardt's influence is still felt not only in both uninformed 
and scholarly notions of the Renaissance and the Middle Ages.® He has man- 
aged to define the modern conception of the Renaissance as the beginning of 
modernity, and in its essence as anti-medieval. Burckhardt thus appropriated 
many positive characteristics for the period he wrote about. This is opposed to 
the Middle Ages. The adjective ‘medieval’ is often associated with superstition 
and cultural backwardness or, to put it in Gibbonian terms, the triumph of bar- 
barism and religion, whereas the term 'Renaissance' connotes innovation and 
cultural brilliance, and its beginning is seen as an outburst of light after long 
centuries of darkness. This of course has provoked a lot of reactions: 

Medievalists have attempted to show that the characteristics of Burkhardt's 
Renaissance must be traced back to the Middle Ages. They have found the 
origins of the Renaissance in medieval religion, medieval science, medieval 
legal traditions. "The firstborn among the sons of modern Europe" describe the 
medievals. Others have written deprecatingly about the cultural significance 
of the Renaissance and lately scholars have started talking about the ‘Long 
Middle Ages' which in some respects lasted well into the nineteenth century. 
In their view the Renaissance was a brilliant but superficial phenomenon. 

In a 2006 article, “The Renaissance as the Concluding Phase of the Middle 
Ages," John Monfasani debates these various points of view? He is himself 
most in accordance with scholars such as Charles Homer Haskins who in his 
The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (1927) demonstrated medieval cul- 
tural influence in later periods, without denying the originality of the Italian 
Renaissance. Monfasani argues that if Italian humanism began in the thir- 
teenth century, as many scholars now think, it cannot be considered anything 
but medieval. Dante was not a lawyer, but he was well acquainted with the 
ars dictaminis, and Petrarch and Boccaccio were both trained as lawyers and 
in the ars dictaminis. To Monfasani the main point is not so much whether 
or not the cultural interests and achievements of the Italian humanists were 
radically different or more brilliant than those of medieval intellectuals—it is 
that they were Italians. He further agrees with Kristeller who points out that 
even if one denies that there was a Renaissance, one cannot deny that there 
was a Renaissance of Italy. From a relatively backward position before the four- 
teenth century, Italy surged to leadership by the late fifteenth century as the 


8 SeeMonfasani 2012, where he describes Stephen Greenblatt's approach to the Renaissance as 
"Burckhardtian." 
9 Monfasani 2006, 165-85. 
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cultural forms that it had been developing since at least the thirteenth century 
began to exert decisive influence on the rest of Europe. Monfasani actually 
contends: 


[T]he Renaissance was a period of Italian cultural leadership in Europe 
displacing traditional French cultural leadership, and [...] the end of the 
Renaissance was the reassertion of French cultural leadership in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries in a world that increasingly rejected 
medieval traditions.!? 


Thus for Monfasani it is not necessarily essential to distinguish between medi- 
eval culture and the Renaissance and to point to some kind of qualitative shift 
as the basis of periodization. It is a question of when Italian cultural forms 
became influential in the rest of Europe. This does not mean that Monfasani 
finds it irrelevant to talk about developments within different cultural spheres. 
He regards the twelfth-century French Renaissance as an 


enormously successful recovery of antique language, learning and litera- 
ture, which continued in Northern Europe well into the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But by the fourteenth century Italians had clearly taken the lead and 
would eventually produce far more brilliant results than did the earlier 
medieval humanists.!! 


If we accept Monfasani's model, this would then place Boccaccio at the begin- 
ning of the period that marks Italian cultural leadership in Europe. Regardless 
of whether what Boccaccio did may be considered novel, it would be impor- 
tant to see in which ways he contributed to the imposing of an Italian cultural 
model on the rest of Europe. 


2 The Humanists' View 


Before I concentrate on Boccaccio, I would like briefly to address the ques- 
tion of how Italian humanists themselves saw the cultural development of 
their time. As already mentioned, the term 'Renaissance' is often associated 
with innovation and cultural brilliance, as opposed to ‘medieval’ which may 
be used to denote superstition and cultural backwardness. But, as Monfasani 


10  Monfasani 2006, 176. 
11  Monfasani 2006, 175. 
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and others have pointed out, the appropriation of the term ‘modern’ for the 
Renaissance is to some extent problematic, as Renaissance humanists saw 
themselves as rebels against the via moderna of medieval thinking. And in 
fact, the vocabulary of the humanists themselves avoided terms that connote 
modernity and innovation. But it is easy to find programmatic utterances that 
are in accord with Burckhardt's periodization and evaluation of the centuries 
before and after 1350 or 1400. Kristeller's interpretation of Italian Renaissance 
humanism as a rhetorical movement, concerned with grammar, rhetoric, his- 
tory, poetry, as found in the standard ancient writers in Latin and Greek, is 
also reflected in the humanists’ own writings, and even Monfasani's assertion 
that "The Renaissance was a period of Italian cultural leadership in Europe 
displacing traditional French cultural leadership,” is echoed ante factum by 
writers such as Petrarch, Guarino Veronese, and Lorenzo Valla, who all wrote 
polemically against French cultural influence in Italy, especially regarding the 
standard of Latin. 

Many fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italian humanists saw their own 
time as one of at least beginning cultural progress, a notion that implies the 
existence of an earlier, less fortunate period. Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca, 
1304-1374) developed a conception of the ‘Dark Ages’ stretching from the 
fall of the Roman Empire up to his own age; in his opinion the era was 'dark' 
not because it was little known, but because it was worthless. He called the 
period ‘modern’ and clearly saw his own time as still being part of it, but he 
also hoped for the coming of a better time, i.e., for the return of the Golden 
Age of Antiquity.!? For Petrarch, part of that process was connected with lan- 
guage: without an appropriation of the linguistic idiom of ancient Rome, the 
cultural reawakening Petrarch hoped for would not be possible, and he himself 
strove to weed out medieval vocabulary, morphology, and syntax from his own 
Latin writings. Moreover, his imitation of ancient Latin mirrored his imitation 
of classical literary forms.!? 

After Petrarch, many humanist writers embraced the idea of a period of 
cultural darkness before or including their own time. Though they may dis- 
agree on its length and differ on the specific area of ignorance they lament, 
these writers have in common the belief that during that period the studia 
humanitatis, the study of good Latin (and also Greek) literature, were ignored. 
They also in general agree that the result was barbarous Latin. A few examples 
will suffice. 


12 Pade 2014, 8, with earlier literature. 
13 See the series of articles by Rizzo (1988, 1990, 1992-1993). On Petrarch and imitatio, see 
McLaughlin 1995, 22-48. 
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In his Life of Boccaccio (1440), the Florentine diplomat and humanist 
Giannozzo Manetti (1396-1459) wrote with regard to the tre corone—Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio—that Nature 


had apparently brought forth these three outstanding intellects at almost 
the same time in order that the very thing mankind had been deprived of 
for around a thousand years, should after so many centuries be restored 
to it by their timely efforts. For if poetry had been left longer in the dark- 
ness, men would appear to have deserted it completely. 


For Manetti, Boccaccio is one of the outstanding intellects that helped van- 
quish the long period of cultural darkness, before the restoration of poetry was 
brought about. 

In a letter of 1452, the humanist educator Guarino Veronese (1374-1460) 
describes how Latin letters had for a long period been asleep and covered 
in darkness (“studia ipsa humanitatis obdormissent iacentis in tenebris”), 
because 


people did not heed “Cicero, who more than anyone else was the father of 
Roman eloquence,” and from whose tongue, at the time of our ancestors, 
"speech flowed sweeter than honey" From his speech, Italy had created 
an image of how to speak, as from a mirror. 


The reason for this linguistic corruption is also explained. It occurred “when 
Italy instead of Cicero devoured various Prospers, Eva Columbas and Chartulae, 
coming from God knows where, a rough and uncouth style of speaking and 
writing developed."6 The grammar of Prosper of Aquitaine and the two gram- 
mars named after their incipits, Eva Columba and Chartula, were all widely 


14 Manetti, Vita Boccatii 1: "Huiusmodi acerrima eorum ingenia ideo iisdem paene tempori- 
bus ex ipsa natura pullulasse arbitror; ut in quo humanum genus per mille circiter annos 
destitutum fuisse videbatur, in eo quasi oportune post tot saecula aliquantisper dedita 
opera restauraretur ne poetica ab hominibus omnino recessisse crederetur si diutius in 
tenebris iacuisset." When possible I refer to Neo-Latin texts with the sigla used by Johann 
Ramminger in Neulateinische Wortliste (2003). 

15 Guarino, Ep. 862 (a. 1452): "Ignorabatur 'Romani maximus auctor Tullius eloquii' [Lucan, 
Civ. 7.62], cuius ex lingua penes maiores nostros ‘melle dulcior fluxerat oratio' [Cicero, 
Cato 31.16], a qua velut e speculo Italia dicendi formarat imaginem.” Of course, examples 
of humanist writers pointing to Cicero as the highest linguistic norm are legion. 

16 Guarino, Ep. 862: “In eius autem locum longo post intervallo cum Prosperos, Evas 
Columbas et Chartulas irrumpentes quaquaversum imbuta absorbuisset Italia, quaedam 
germinabat dicendi et scribendi horrens et inculta barbaries." 
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used. But they were not Italian—they came “from God knows where” (the 
Prosper was actually French), and if we are to believe Guarino, they were 
responsible for the rough and uncouth manner in which people spoke and 
wrote Latin. However, at the time he wrote the letter, Guarino felt that things 
were improving. 

In the works of Leonardo Bruni (1370-1444), one of the leading humanists 
of the first half of the fifteenth century, the waning of the ‘Dark Ages’ and the 
contemporary blossoming of letters is connected to the return of Greek stud- 
ies to Italy after a period of about 700 years.!” Other humanists, too, associated 
the cultural reawakening they witnessed in Italy with the return of Greek stud- 
ies. Guarino described it as an inaugurating a new era—he even talks about a 
new "Roman Age" (Ep. 862). Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), another prominent 
Greek scholar, put this rather bluntly: 


The reason we all study Greek is not so much to use it with the Athenians 
or the Byzantines. Rather, with the support and guidance of Greek letters 
we wish to get to know and master Latin letters and Latin eloquence bet- 
ter and more elegantly.!® 


In the preface to his Elegantiae, Lorenzo Valla describes the humanists' lin- 
guistic project very eloquently, addressing his fellow citizens—anybody inter- 
ested in studia humanitatis—with the question: "How long, citizens, will you 
endure that your city—and I don't mean the seat of the Empire but the parent 
of letters—is held captive by the Gauls?"? Apart from the Ciceronian allusion 
(quousque tandem, Quirites |...]), Valla’s metaphor refers to the catastrophe 
that befell Rome in the fourth century BCE when for a period the Gauls held 
Rome, which was rebuilt afterwards by Camillus. According to Valla, Rome, the 
parent of letters, is thus occupied by a foreign power, and not just any foreign 
power, but the Gauls, i.e., the French. We remember how Guarino complained 
about the French (medieval) scholastic grammars, and it may not be too far- 
fetched to read the same complaint into Valla's text: the French held the Latin 
culture captive, and to free it one would need a new Camillus, the republican 


17 Bruni, Rer. gest. comm., p. 431: "Litterae quoque per huius belli intercapedines mira- 
bile quantum per Italiam increvere, accedente tunc primum cognitione litterarum 
Graecarum, quae septingentis iam annis apud nostros homines desierant esse in usu." 

18 Filelfo1523 (letter of 1428): “Non enim Graecas literas tantopere omnes discere studemus 
quo iis apud Athenienses Byzantiosue utamur, sed ut illarum subsidia et ductu Latinam 
literaturam et eloquentiam melius teneamus et lautius." 

19  VallaL, Eleg. 1, praef. 35: "Quousque tandem, Quirites [...] urbem vestram, non dico domi- 
cilium imperii, sed parentem litterarum a Gallis esse captam patiemini?" 
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hero who became the second founder of Rome. Valla's preface thus contains all 
the elements we have been examining: the periodization, the insistence on the 
linguistic project, the return to the classical Latin idiom, and the need to free 
Latin culture from French domination, or, in Monfasani's terms, to substitute 
French with Italian cultural hegemony. 


3 Boccaccio 


Ihave so far been working my way backwards chronologically, as it were, start- 
ing with some influential modern discussions of Renaissance humanism, and 
then discussing how far modern interpretations of that cultural movement 
reflect the humanists' self-representation and their programmatic writing. My 
next question is whether we find also some of the elements we have examined 
in Boccaccio. 

Boccaccio is of course an extremely complex personality. He began as a 
writer of prose and poetry in the vernacular, but after meeting Petrarch in per- 
son in 1351 and reading his Latin epistles, Boccaccio distanced himself from the 
vernacular to embrace Latin as his sole linguistic medium. In Latin he imitated 
a number of classical genres, and it is in his Latin works that we find most of his 
programmatic utterances about what he was doing as a writer.?0 

Ihave not encountered passages where Boccaccio, like the fifteenth-century 
writers I just quoted, talks about a specific period of 600, 700, or 800 years of 
cultural darkness, where some aspect of the studia humanitatis lay dormant— 
until they were reawakened in his own time. Still the idea is often implicitly 
present in his writings. 

In his early life of Petrarch, De vita et moribus Domini Francisci Petracchi de 
Florentia (1341), Boccaccio describes the ceremony in 1341 when Petrarch was 
crowned poet laureate on the Capitoline Hill in Rome: He mentions the pub- 
lic examination in poetica; how Petrarch was hailed by the senate and by the 
Roman people (*a senatu populoque Romano"); how Orso Orsini, the count 
of Anguillara, made a speech before crowning him; etc.?! Boccaccio further 
writes that this ceremony had not taken place since the Roman poet Statius 
had been crowned with the laurel by the Emperor Domitian. Boccaccio here 
omits to mention—if he was aware of it—that Mussato had been crowned 
recently; he also repeats the mistakes of the medieval accessus to Statius which 


20 For the life and works of Boccaccio, see Branca 1977. There is a brilliant discussion of 
Boccaccio's position between ‘medieval’ and ‘Renaissance’ in Celenza 2019. 
21 For Petrarch's coronation, see Looney 2009, 131-40. 
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made him a citizen of Toulouse.?? But what is important is how he emphasizes 
that Petrarch's coronation was the equivalent of a ceremony that had taken 
place in ancient Rome, but not in the meantime. Although Boccaccio does not 
say so directly, he clearly implies that not only had the ceremony not taken 
place for more than 1200 years, but there had not been anyone worthy of it in 
the meantime. Many years later, in the preface to Book 15 of the Genealogy of 
the Pagan Gods, Boccaccio describes Petrarch, his revered teacher, as someone 
who should be numbered among the famous men of old rather than among 
the moderns.?? 

In the De mulieribus claris (“On Famous Women”), from 1361, he says in the 
preface to Andrea Acciaiuoli that 


long ago there were a few ancient authors who composed biographies 
of famous men in the form of compendia, and in our day that renowned 
man and great poet, my teacher Petrarch, is writing a similar work that 
will be even fuller and more carefully done.?* 


22 Boccaccio, Vita Pet. pp. 240-41: "Sed ipse cum ad maiora iam animum direxisset, et hon- 
estissima tanti offitii renuntiatione premissa, a predicto rege clam primo, secundario vero 
coram suis proceribus in facultatibus variis esset examinatus in poetica, et gratissime cum 
omnium intelligentium audientiumque assensu approbatus existeret, cum Azone amico 
suo iam dicto ad inclitam Romam citato venit itinere, quo a senatu populoque Romano 
gloriosissime iam receptus, non minus sua operante virtute quam hoc preces pro eodem 
regie exponentes, in poetam egregium a senatoribus est assumptus. Quorum alter, domi- 
nus videlicet Ursus de Ursinis miles ac Anguilarie comes clarissimus, v1 ydus aprilis, anno 
vero Incarnationis dominice MCCCXLI, inditione autem VIIII et etatis sue anno XXXVII, 
in urbe Romana celsoque Capitolio coram omni clero et populo, florida ab eodem, ac pro- 
lixa in Musarum exaltatione mirifica, ac a predicto domino Urso in laureandi poete laude 
sermocinatione premissa, eum in poetam laurea corona solenniter coronavit; eique tam 
sue clarissime professionis quam etiam Romane civilitatis privilegium multa ac integra 
dicacitate completum et bulla aurea suis signis, olim toto orbi metuendis pariter et ver- 
endis, insculpta prout decuit roborarunt. Quod quidem ibidem fieri non ante contigerat 
a coronatione dignissima Statii Pampinei [sic] Surculi Tolosani, qui anno ab Urbe condita 
DCCCXXXINI sub Domitiano Cesare creditur coronatus" On the medieval accessus to 
Statius, see Pade 2015, 142-43. 

23 Boccaccio, Gen. 15 proem: “Et Franciscum Petrarcam, Florentinum, venerandissimum 
preceptorem, patrem et dominum meum, nuper Rome ex senatus consulto, approbante 
Roberto, Jerusalem et Sycilie rege inclito, ab ipsis senatoribus laurea insignitum, inter vet- 
eres illustres viros numerandum potius quam inter modernos, induco.’ 

24 Boccaccio, Mul. Praef. 1: “Scripsere iamdudum nonnulli veterum sub compendio de viris 
illustribus libros; et nostro evo, latiori tamen volumine et accuratiori stilo, vir insignis et 
poeta egregius Franciscus Petrarca, preceptor noster, scribit; et digne.” English transla- 
tions from the De mulieribus claris are those of Virginia Brown in Boccaccio 2001. 
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Boccaccio himself was doing the same thing— writing series of lives, both 
in De mulieribus claris and in De casibus virorum illustrium (“On the Fates of 
Famous Men”), but he implies that no one had used this form, which he extolls 
in the preface, between his own time and that of Cornelius Nepos, Suetonius, 
or the Historia Augusta.25 

In the Genealogy of the Pagan Gods Boccaccio again represents himself as 
writing of things and in ways that had long been forgotten. In the preface to 
Book 15, the famous defence of poetry, he denies having invented stories to 
boost or inflate the work. Such accusations, he said, were untrue. There were 
good sources for everything he had written: “I claim not to have mixed newly 
invented stories with old ones—but perhaps some which many Latins haven't 
heard for centuries. All of them I took from the writings of the ancients.”26 
So Boccaccio vigorously denies that he has done something new—he has not 
included novas fabulas in his narrative—but he presents information that had 
not been known for centuries. Again we discern the underlying notion of a less 
enlightened period between the Golden Age of Antiquity and the present, the 
secula in which the histories of the ancient gods had not been known. 

Boccaccio also anticipated that people would be critical of his use of Greek 
sources and accuse him of showing off. Again he claimed to be following in the 
footsteps of the ancients: 


I am not the only one who mixed Greek and Latin. It's an old custom. Just 
look at Cicero’s works, read Macrobius, open a book of Apuleius, or—not 
to go on—take Ausonius. You'll find that they often quote Greek verse in 
Latin texts. I just follow them.?" 


Note again: no one has been able to do this for centuries. The reason why 
Boccaccio could do it, as the first of the Tuscans as he proudly says, was that 
he was working with the Calabrian Leonzio Pilato whom Petrarch had per- 
suaded to make a Latin translation of the Homeric poems. For the first time 


25 We cannot exclude the possibility that Boccaccio here refers to Jerome, who wrote the 
De viris illustribus, which is extant. 

26 Boccaccio, Gen. 15,5: "Fateor non novas fabulas aut hystorias inmiscuisse veteribus, sed 
forsan a multis ex Latinis his inauditas seculis; ex quibus nullas nisi ex commentariis vet- 
erum sumptas apposui." 

27 Boccaccio, Gen. 15,7: “Nec insuper ego solus sum, qui miscuerim Greca Latinis; vetus con- 
suetudo est. Volvant, si libet, volumina Ciceronis, videant scripta Macrobii, intueantur 
Apuleii libros, et, ne plures afferam, Maximi Auxonii opuscula legant; hos sepissime ver- 
sus Grecos Latinis licteris inserentes invenient. Horum ego vestigia in hoc secutus sum.” 
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in centuries Homer became accessible to a Western readership. Leonzio lived 
at Boccaccio’s house for three years, from 1360 to 1362, and lectured him on 
Greek mythology.?8 

In the passages I have discussed here, Boccaccio definitely represents his 
own time, and what he and Petrarch were doing as a return to ancient models, 
as a revival of literary and cultural forms that had been forgotten for centuries. 
As with Petrarch, this revival of litterae, of good letters, is not only bound to the 
cultural heritage of ancient Rome— which could be said to be pan-European— 
but it is also specifically Italian. In his De mulieribus claris, Boccaccio's life 
of Carmenta, who invented the Latin alphabet, contains a eulogy of Latin, 
which in some respect anticipates Valla's preface to the Elegantiae. Latin had 
bestowed great gifts on the Roman civilization, some of which 


we [the Italians] have lost, some we have given away, and some we still 
preserve, in name at least if not in practice. But regardless of the effects 
of fortune and our neglect of these other gifts, neither the rapacity of the 
Germans, nor the fury of the Gauls, nor the wiles of the English, nor the 
ferocity of the Spaniards, nor the rough barbarity and insolence of any 
other nation has been able to take away from the Latin name this great, 
marvellous, and fitting glory.?? 


In Boccaccio we don't find the fierce denigrations of French culture which 
abound in Petrarch's writing, but like Petrarch he contends that the Italians, 
as the only true heirs of ancient Rome, have an innate cultural prerogative. To 
help his compatriots use this prerogative, to bring its dormant potential to the 
fore by reviving ancient literary and cultural forms—real or invented—such 
as crowning poets with laurel, writing series of biographies and making exten- 
sive use of Greek sources along with Latin ones was in fact, to use Monfasani's 
words, to establish Italian cultural leadership in Europe by displacing tradi- 
tional French cultural leadership. 

The passage from the Life of Carmenta shows that to Boccaccio Italian cul- 
tural leadership was intimately bound up with Latin language and literature. 


28 See Pertusi 1964. 

29 Boccaccio, Mul. 2715-16: "Ceterum ex tam egregiis dotibus quedam perdidimus, quedam 
dedimus et nonnulla adhuc fere nomine potius quam effectu tenemus. Uerum, quomo- 
docunque de ceteris nostro crimine a fortuna actum sit, nec Germana rapacitas, nec 
Gallicus furor, nec astutia Anglica, nec Hispana ferocitas, nec alicuius alterius nationis 
inculta barbaries vel insultus, hanc tam grandem, tam spectabilem, tam oportunam 
latino nomini gloriam surripuisse potuit unquam." 
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In this, as we have seen, he is in perfect accordance with Petrarch and with 
many fifteenth-century humanists, and one might even say that it supports 
Kristeller's and Baker's interpretations of Italian humanism as a rhetorical 
movement, concerned with "grammar, rhetoric, history, poetry" and dedicated 
to the pursuit of classical Latin eloquence. As we have already demonstrated 
in many ways, the reassertion of Italian cultural leadership in Europe, after 
seven or eight hundred years, was bound to the revival of the literary forms 
and linguistic idioms of ancient Rome. This could only happen through the 
intense study of the Roman classics, and the assimilation of their style and 
form through imitation. It was not enough to know the ancient texts, one had 
to imbibe them, steal from them, engage with them in competition, collect 
from them as bees who would produce honey from their gatherings—to pro- 
duce something different and better. 

The vocabulary of imitation is rich and varied, and, as Martin McLaughlin 
has shown, central for the comprehension of the humanists' dealings with the 
classics. In his 1995 monograph, Literary Imitation in the Italian Renaissance, 
McLaughlin points out that Boccaccio in some respects advanced along the 
road of humanism further than his master. Though he was never in any way 
fluent in the Greek, he was more familiar with the language than Petrarch. He 
also gained knowledge of a wider range of classical authors than his prede- 
cessor. Unlike Petrarch Boccaccio offers few theoretical statements, but stud- 
ies of his style have shown how he changed his models over the years. His 
youthful Latin works still show a strong influence of the dictamen—which is 
hardly surprising—but also of Apuleius, who may be said to be responsible for 
many baroque traits in Boccaccio's early writings as well as for some rare Latin 
words.?? However, after meeting Petrarch in 1351 and reading the Familiares, 
Boccaccio modified his epistolary style to imitate the more sober, classical 
Latin of his new master. The new canon of authors contained in the last book 
of Petrarch's Familiares converted Boccaccio from being a follower of Ovid and 
Apuleius to being an enthusiast of Virgil and Cicero. In fact, Boccaccio's con- 
version to Petrarch’s classicism went so far that he erased his own name from 
some of his early letters, as well as from his volgare translations of Valerius 
Maximus and Livy. His later conviction that Latin was the only proper medium 
for imitation of classical poets also lead to a downgrading of Dante's achieve- 
ments in his second redaction of the Tratatello in laude di Dante from the 
1360s.3! 


30 On Boccaccio and Apuleius, see Gaisser 2008, 93-122. 
31 McLaughlin 1995, 48-58. 
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One of Boccaccio’s rare theoretical statements on imitation is found in the 
Genealogie deorum gentilium, which all in all is probably the work containing 
the most programmatic statements from his hand. In the preface to Book 14, 
he defends the poets against the charge of being merely "apes of philosophers" 
claiming that poets are actually philosophers themselves, and draws this dis- 
tinction between the ape or simple imitator, and the complex imitation of phi- 
losophers to be found in poetry: 


Besides, the simple imitator never strays in any way from the track [“a 
vestigiis"] of the author imitated. But this is hardly the case with poets, 
for although they do not deviate from the conclusions of philosophers, 
they do not reach those conclusions by the same route [“tramite”].82 


This passage, admittedly, is about imitation or assimilation of ideas, not of 
words or phrases, but Boccaccio uses the metaphors of track and route in a 1372 
letter about the current revival of poetry: although late antique and medieval 
works such as Disticha Catonis and Prosper may point the way, they do not have 
an authentic classical flavor. Dante was the first to recall the Muses to Italy, but 
he took an indirect route back to antiquity: "He did not use the ancients' route 
[the Comedia is not in Latin], but instead travelled along byways completely 
unknown to his predecessors." It was Petrarch, who "began to use the old road 
[...] and opened the way up both for himself and for those who wanted to 
climb after him."53 Among them, of course, was Boccaccio. And it should be 
noted that the Prosper, which according to Boccaccio did not have the flavor of 
antiquity, is the medieval French grammar which Guarino criticizes too. The 
old road bypasses France! 


32 Boccaccio, Gen. 14.7: "Preterea imitator simplex in nullo exorbitat a vestigiis imitati. Quod 
quidem in poetis minime cernitur, nam, esto a phylosophicis non devient conclusionibus, 
non tamen in eas eodem tramite tendunt." English translation from McLaughlin 1995, 59. 

33 Boccaccio, Ep. 18: "Fuit enim illi continue spiritus aliqualis, tremulus tamen et semivivus 
potius quam virtute aliqua validus, ut in Catone, Prospero [...] terminus quorum sunt 
opuscula parva nec ullam antiquitatis dulcedinem sapientia [...] Vidimus autem [...] cele- 
brem virum et in phylosophie laribus versatum Dantem Allegherii nostrum omissum a 
multis retroactis seculis fontem laticesques mellifluos cupientem, nec ea tamen qua vet- 
eres via, sed per diverticula quedam omnino insueta maioribus [...] Post hunc vero eque 
Florentinus civis, vir inclitus Franciscus Petrarca preceptor meus [...] vetus iter arripere 
orsus est tanta pectoris fortitudine tantoque mentis ardore atque ingenii perspicacitate, 
ut nulla illum sistere impedimenta quirent vel itineris terrere impervia, quin imo, amo- 
tis vepribus arbustisque quibus mortalium negligentia obsitum comperit restauratisque 
aggere firmo proluviis semesis rupibus, sibi et post eum ascendere volentibus viam ape- 
ruit." See McLaughlin 1995, 59. 
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Like Petrarch, Boccaccio was an eager book hunter and either found sev- 
eral new classical texts or helped to bring them back onto the cultural high- 
way. Maybe he did not ‘discover’ an Apuleius manuscript at Monte Cassino, 
as scholars often maintain, but he transcribed Apuleius’s works (now MS 
Florence, Laurentian Plut. 54.32), imitated two of his stories in the Decameron, 
and produced an allegorical reading of the story of Cupid and Psyche. He thus 
brought Apuleius to the attention of Florentine humanists and artists in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is still a matter of discussion whether it 
was Boccaccio who took Tacitus from Monte Cassino, but he used Tacitus as 
source for De mulieribus claris, and he also found a copy of Martial there. He 
was interested in Suetonius, who was much read north of the Alps, but not 
present in Italy in the thirteenth century. Suetonius had escaped the notice 
of the Paduan prehumanists, but became a favorite of Petrarch and Boccaccio 
and after them the production of Suetonius manuscripts exploded.34 

One may notice that I have avoided any discussion of whether Boccaccio's 
writings may still be called medieval, or to which degree. There is no doubt that 
in many respects Boccaccio, like Petrarch, reflects the transitional nature of late 
Trecento culture. As we have seen, he was, at various stages of his life, deeply 
influenced both by Dante and by Petrarch; but in his interest in Greek and 
his knowledge of authors such as Apuleius, Suetonius, and Tacitus he points 
towards the developments of the Quattrocento. As has recently been said, in 
Florence the cultural revolution directed against the cultural and linguistic 
world of the scholastics "took its first steps with personalities such as Boccaccio 
and Salutati.55 However, what has interested me here is whether Boccaccio 
expressed ideas that are found in humanist writings of the next century too 
and have become central to modern interpretations of Renaissance human- 
ism. I hope that I have been able to show that he did, and that Boccaccio there- 
fore may be seen as one of “the firstborn among the sons" of Italian humanism. 
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Working with Style: On Translating Boccaccio's 
Decameron 


Wayne A. Rebhorn 


The title of this contribution is a pun.! On the one hand, the paper addresses 
Boccaccio's style and the challenge a translator faces in turning it into read- 
able, modern English; on the other, it focuses on Boccaccio as someone whose 
writing has style, for Boccaccio was a master stylist who set the mark very high 
for all the Italian prose writers who followed him as well as for those who wish 
to make him accessible in another language. Actually, more properly speaking, 
Boccaccio does not have a style, but many styles. Most notably, when compos- 
ing his narratives, Boccaccio creates lengthy, complicated sentences, relying 
largely on the inflected nature of the Italian language to craft a style that was 
clearly influenced by late medieval Latin—which it seeks to rival —and that is 
infinitely richer than the simple Italian of his Decameron's main predecessor, 
the anonymous Novellino. 

The entire Decameron is not, however, written in the style I have just 
described. Although Boccaccio's ten narrators also usually speak in just about 
as elevated a fashion, as do some of the characters in the tales, they at times 
adopt a more conversational mode. The language of these exchanges is rela- 
tively simple and direct, closer to the conversational mode that is frequently 
on display in the tales they tell, although that mode is itself a collection of 
modes or styles. At one end there is the rather formal, decorous, and polite 
speech of upper-class characters; at the other, the simpler, lively, and colloquial 
language of peasants and craftsmen. Such lower-class characters also some- 
times mangle upper-class speech, as when Calandrino asks Bruno to tell the 
prostitute who he thinks is in love with him that he will be “suo servigiale"— 
“her server" as I translate it—instead of the courtly “servidore” or “servente,” 
that is, "servant" (9.5.1065; 718).? Boccaccio also colors characters' speech with 


1 This is a revised version of the talk I gave at New York University and Yale University in 2013 
and at the University of California at Berkeley in 2014. As a translator, I am happy to contrib- 
ute this essay to a volume that honors Craig Kallendorf, himself a fine translator. 

2 Allreferences to Boccaccio's work in Italian are to Branca 1980, 1987, 1992. These references 
supply the numbers for the day, the story, and the page. (If there are references to such things 
as the Preface or the introduction to any given day, the reference form will be modified to 
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regional inflections, as when the Venetian Chichibio initially refuses to give a 
leg of the crane he is cooking for his master to his lady-love, telling her, “Voi 
non l’avri da mi,” which I have turned into the countrified "You're not a-goin’ a 
get it from me” (6.4.732; 485). Finally, there are the songs that Boccaccio has his 
characters sing at the end of each day, all of which are written in the elevated 
language of courtly love. These, of course, must be contrasted with the dog- 
gerel rhymes he puts in the mouths of often lower-class characters when they 
are casting spells and the like. 

It is impossible to reflect the full range of Boccaccio's styles in an English 
translation. Nevertheless, I have made a consistent effort to separate the more 
elevated portions of the narrative from the more informal language that char- 
acters use in speaking to one another. In particular, I made a concerted effort to 
duplicate the elaborate syntax of the sentences produced by Boccaccio and his 
10 speakers when they are narrating their stories, although I was often forced to 
turn one sentence into two or more in order to be clear and, at times, to capture 
the stylistic effects Boccaccio is creating by means of his syntax. By contrast, I 
sought to mark the difference between Boccaccio's more formal styles and the 
colloquial speech of his characters by allowing only the latter to use contrac- 
tions, such as “can’t” and “won't,” and by occasionally having them descend into 
something close to slang. I have stressed the variety of styles Boccaccio deploys 
in his work because my goal in translating him has been to work very hard to 
avoid flattening him out and having his text sound the same way everywhere. 

In the Introduction to my translation, I reminded the reader that the word 
'translation' comes from the Latin translatio, which means the carrying of 
something across a boundary of some sort.? The translator is thus an interme- 
diary who brings what is foreign or strange from one language—and in this 
case, from a different age as well—into another. Translation makes strangers 
feel familiar, but, as I said in my Introduction (Rebhorn 2013), a good transla- 
tion should also allow us to sense something of the alien in our midst. For 
me this has meant writing modern American English, but also, for instance, 
referring to time not by our modern system, but by the canonical hours, such 
as matins and vespers; calling the large meal Boccaccio's characters eat in mid- 
morning not “breakfast,” but “dinner”; and keeping some titles and forms of 
address that really have no exact equivalent in modern English. Although I 


reflect this.) All references to Boccaccio's text in English are Rebhorn 2013; they, too, will use 
the numbers for the day, the story and the page. If they occur in the same sentence as refer- 
ences to the Italian text, the page number alone will be put in after that reference, preceded 
by a semicolon. Whenever possible, references to these texts will be put in the text in the 
places where they occur. 

3 See Rebhorn 2013, Ix-Ixii. 
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stressed the metaphor contained in the word “translation” in my Introduction, 
I would like to introduce here a different metaphor that is directly concerned 
with the actual work the translator must do in order to turn Boccaccio into 
English. That metaphor is ‘puzzle solver’ In particular, I wish to focus on two 
quite different kinds of puzzles, the first being the puzzle presented by the 
meanings of individual words and phrases. Since Boccaccio's language is fairly 
distant from modern Italian, not to mention modern English, a certain amount 
of historical digging—and historical imagination—is required on the part of 
the translator to get at the meanings of many words. The second puzzle to be 
solved is Boccaccio's syntax, especially the complicated, Latinate syntax of 
the narrative portions of the text. When discussing this second puzzle, I will 
have recourse to one final metaphor to describe the translation process, for in 
turning the Decameron into English, the translator not only has to be a puzzle 
solver, but an architect as well. 

Boccaccio's lexicon makes those reading it sometimes work very hard 
indeed to get at the meaning involved and, for the translator, to find in English 
what Flaubert called /e mot juste. Let me offer two examples. The first comes 
from the story of Martellino, the Florentine performer who pretends to be a 
cripple for the purpose of seeing the body of Saint Arrigo in Treviso, but who 
is found out, arrested, and tortured before being saved in the end. Specifically, 
Martellino is placed on the strappado, a form of torture in which the prisoner, 
after his hands are tied behind his back, is hauled up into the air by them on 
a rope, dropped, but brought up just short of reaching the ground, the effect 
of which is to cause incredible pain and, in many cases, to dislocate the arms. 
Boccaccio's text tells us that the judge hearing Martellino's case had him tied 
“alla colla"—the colla was a fune (“rope”)—then given "parecchie tratte delle 
buone" (23.137). This means that Martellino is being repeatedly dropped and 
brought up short. Consequently, I have translated "parecchie tratte delle 
buone" as “a series of good, hard jerks" (2.1.80). 

I will end this matter of word choice with the very first word in the text, 
"umana" (Preface.5; 1) The problem here is that the adjective umano, both 
in modern Italian and in the Italian of Boccaccio's day, has two related but 
distinct meanings: "human" and “humane.” Most translators have settled for 
"human," ignoring “humane” altogether. I puzzled over how to bring in both 
senses of the word and then had a 'eureka moment' when I realized that the 
noun ‘humanity’ could mean both things. Hence, I took "Umana cosa é” and 
began my translation of the Decameron this way: “It is a matter of humanity.” 

Let me offer another example of the way in which Boccaccio's lexicon chal- 
lenges us. In this case it involves the fact that he sometimes uses words whose 
meanings are obscure and may well have been obscure or at least in a state of 
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flux in his own time. This example comes from the story of Biondello, Ciacco, 
and Filippo Argenti, the last two already famous in Boccaccio's time thanks to 
their appearance in Dante's Inferno. After being tricked by Biondello, Ciacco 
more than evens the score by having Filippo, who was well known for his 
irascibility, beat up Biondello. Ciacco arranges this by having an intermedi- 
ary go to Filippo and request, supposedly on Biondello's behalf, that he fill 
up a flask of wine for him. Ciacco tells the man that he should ask Filippo 
to "arubinargli questo fiasco del vostro buon vin vermiglio" (“to rubify this 
flask for him with some of your fine red wine"), thus allowing Biondello to 
enjoy it “con suoi zanzeri" (“with his little drinking buddies," 9.8.1088; 735). 
Both arubinare and zanzeri are unusual words, and especially the second, for 
which Boccaccio is the only early example in Battaglia's Grande Dizionario 
(1961-1982). In Branca's footnote to zanzeri, he cites the suggestion of the lexi- 
cographer Nicola Zingarelli that it may be related to the Venetian zanza, a 
variant of ciance, that is, "idle talk" or “chatter.” By the eighteenth century, 
however, according to Battaglia, the word meant “catamite,” that is, a boy kept 
for homosexual purposes. Branca says that both arubinare and zanzeri anger 
Filippo precisely because they are vulgar and disreputable words. Perhaps, 
but I myself think that arubinare could be offensive not because it is vulgar, 
but because it is both unusual and, more importantly, hifalutin, containing, 
as it does, the word rubino ("ruby"). By contrast, it may just be that zanzero 
had already acquired a hint of its later meaning of "catamite"—hence, my 
translation of it as “little drinking buddies"—and that it offends Filippo for 
that reason. Filippo becomes enraged, in other words, not only because he 
does not understand these strange terms, but also because they imply he is 
both hoity-toity and, perhaps, depraved at the same time. 

In these examples that illustrate some of the problems posed by Boccaccio's 
lexicon, it should be clear that as I translated the sentences, I also needed to 
rearrange them so as to turn them into idiomatic English. In other words, a 
lexical problem very frequently entails, or at least intersects with, a syntacti- 
cal one. This brings me to my second topic: how I have dealt with the chal- 
lenges of Boccaccio's syntax, especially since one of my goals as a translator 
has been to give readers some sense of how wonderfully rich his style can be. 
Although there are many aspects of his syntax I could consider, including his 
brilliant semantic compression, I will concentrate instead on the Latinate style 
Boccaccio employs in the narrative portions of his text; my purpose is to show 
how much he sometimes accomplishes through his complicated syntax alone. 
Boccaccio's syntax does two things. First, it forces us to hold multiple elements 
in suspension until the individual syntactic units within a sentence, and some- 
times the entire sentence, are completed, while at the same time making 
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us work out the specific relationships among all those elements in order to 
understand what the sentence means. The second effect of this complexity 
is that when it is artistically successful (and it usually is), then the particu- 
lar way in which a sentence is arranged (its syntax) actually becomes part of 
what it means. If, in my translation I have not always been able to reproduce 
Boccaccio's sentences in their full hypotactic glory, my Decameron is still, nec- 
essarily, the result of the analytical and interpretative actions that those com- 
plicated sentences impose on us. 

To return to the metaphor with which I started: Boccaccio's long narrative 
sentences confront us as a series of puzzles that force us to work out what they 
are saying. Boccaccio thus makes us into something like partners—junior part- 
ners, to be sure—in generating the meaning of his stories. This syntactic effect 
is consistent with what many critics have seen as Boccaccio's thematic concern 
with the key role that audiences play in interpreting what they hear. That is, 
the Decameron repeatedly presents readers with stories whose meanings are 
uncertain or puzzling and which require an active response in the form of an 
interpretation. Such an active, interpretive response is required by his long, 
complicated sentences at the micro-level of style. That style forces readers to 
become architects who reconstruct in their minds the edifices Boccaccio has 
built. Or, perhaps one might say, they construct edifices for which Boccaccio 
has provided them with the building blocks and a blueprint. This is, of course, 
what translators have to do as well, although they must reconstruct Boccaccio's 
creations as entirely new edifices, using his blueprints as guides, but working 
with the building blocks supplied by a different language. 

The complexity, and with it the aesthetic accomplishment, of Boccaccio's 
narrative style can be illustrated by a single sentence in the seventh story of 
Day 5. Although the story eventually ends happily for the young couple who 
are its protagonists, a crisis is created in the middle when the father of the 
as yet unmarried girl discovers her in the act of giving birth to the child she 
has conceived with her lover. Wishing to conceal the girl's condition from 
her father, her mother had taken her away to a country house, but the father 
just happens to turn up there at the worst possible time. Here is the sentence 
describing the dramatic moment when the father discovers what is going on: 


Quivi, sopravenuto il tempo del partorire, gridando la giovane come le 
donne fanno, non avvisandosi la madre di lei che quivi messer Amerigo, 
che quasi mai usato non era, dovesse venire, avvenne che, tornando 
egli da uccellare e passando lunghesso la camera dove la figliuola gri- 
dava, maravigliandosi, subitamente entró e domandó che questo fosse. 


(57.664) 
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This sentence, like so many in the Decameron, makes extensive use of par- 
ticipial phrases, delaying the main verbs to the ends of clauses and using its 
syntax to build up to what will turn into an explosive and potentially fatal 
encounter between the father and his wife and daughter. Let me start by offer- 
ing a translation that attempts to follow Boccaccio's syntax in the excerpt, 
after which I analyze the sentence in somewhat more detail to show the work 
Boccaccio's style is doing here and how that work determined the way in which 
Itranslated the sentence: 


Here (or at this moment), the time for giving birth having arrived, the 
young girl, screaming as women do, her mother, being unaware that 
messer Amerigo, who almost never used (to do such a thing), had come, 
it happened that, returning from hawking and passing alongside the 
chamber where his daughter was screaming, marveling at it, he immedi- 
ately entered [the room] and asked what this was all about [or, what was 
going on]. 


The translation above is virtually unreadable because it is much too close to 
Boccaccio's Italian, with its liberal use of participial constructions, its clauses 
within clauses, and its delaying of the main verb to the middle of the sentence. 
Let us analyze all the pieces of this puzzle to see if we cannot master the chal- 
lenge it poses. First, the sentence begins in a simple, matter-of-fact manner, 
with a past participial phrase stating that the time for the baby's birth had 
arrived, and then a present participial phrase coupled with a subordinate 
clause telling us that the girl was screaming as women usually do in such situ- 
ations. The sentence then gets much more complicated, however, because we 
do not proceed immediately to the main clause, but instead are given another 
present participial phrase, followed by two clauses, one buried inside the other, 
which describe the mother's thinking at the time, while simultaneously intro- 
ducing a note of potential danger. It is worth remarking that the two present 
participles do different things: the first describes the present action—the girl 
was screaming—while the second indicates something that precedes as well as 
includes the present, for when it says that the mother was thinking the father 
would not show up at their country house because he was not accustomed 
to coming there, we are dealing with her general assessment, though one she 
originally made sometime in the past. The second participial phrase also sets 
the stage for the drama that is about to occur, since by focusing on the mother's 
expectations, it introduces the idea that Messer Amerigo, who seldom came to 
this house, could conceivably show up. And it just so happened—avvenne— 
that on this particular occasion, he did. 
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It is also worth noting that the sentence does not immediately say that 
Messer Amerigo came to the house, entered his daughter’s room, and discov- 
ered her in the act of giving birth. Instead, it delays this climactic moment of 
discovery by first supplying a series of three phrases, again using present par- 
ticiples, to describe the father's actions—“tornando [...] passando [...] maravi- 
gliandosi"— before it finally gives us the two main verbs in the passato remoto 


x 


and “domandò.” The first phrase tells 


x» 


that indicate what he actually did: “entrò 
us he was returning from hawking, thus explaining why he would be in the 
country, while also pointing toward the past and adding an element of sur- 
prise for both the mother and the reader, since we were not told previously in 
the story that he had gone hunting earlier in the day. The second participial 
phrase leaps over the father’s entry into the house and has him now walking 
by the room in which his daughter is giving birth. Thus we are moving quite 
rapidly with him from his past activity into the immediate present, and from 
the outside, where he was hawking, into the interior of the house. The third 
participial phrase then introduces a slight pause that places us inside Messer 
Amerigo’s mind: he wonders or marvels (“maravigliandosi”) about what is hap- 
pening, since he clearly did not expect to hear his daughter screaming. This 
momentary pause also increases our suspense as readers: just what will Messer 
Amerigo do? How will he react to the scene he is about to discover when he 
enters his daughter's room? This suspense reaches its height when we finally 
encounter the two main verbs of the avvenne che clause with which the sen- 
tence comes to an end: “subitamente entrò e domandò che questo fosse” (my 
emphasis). As I render it, he “immediately went in to ask what was going on” 
The syntax of Boccaccio’s sentence makes us work from the start to sort 
out and hold together a great deal of information, forcing us to distinguish in 
sometimes subtle ways, for example, the different meanings attached to the 
present participial phrases we encounter as we go along. The syntax also cre- 
ates tension, enacting a kind of mini-drama. After setting the scene, the syn- 
tax underscores the mother’s false sense of security that the father would not 
come to the estate. It then has the father, who like almost all such patriarchs 
in the Decameron is at least potentially a dangerous figure, unexpectedly 
appear on the scene. And finally, after having him approach his daughter's 
room and hear her screams, it has him suddenly burst in upon her as she is 
giving birth. That an explosion is about to occur is signaled by the two verbs: 
“entrò e domandò. Boccaccio could have said he “entered the house” earlier, 
but he left that implicit, jumping over it to tell us that he is walking (“pas- 
sando”) through the house, and thus saving the more active verb entrare to 
use when the father dramatically crosses the key threshold at this point in the 
story, namely, the threshold to the girl's room. The sentence also heightens 
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the dramatic nature of his entry by modifying the verb with subitamente (“at 
once,’ “immediately”): the father may have paused for a moment to wonder 
when he was outside the room, but it was only for a moment before he rushed 
impetuously inside. The final verb in the sentence increases the tension even 
more: “domandò che questo fosse." In my translation I have him asking what 
is going on; but although the verb domandare means “to ask,” it also means “to 
demand" or “to require.” If Messer Amerigo is “asking a question,” he is also 
"demanding to know,’ a response that underscores his patriarchal authority 
and suggests just how bothered he is by what he has discovered. As readers, 
we are now fully prepared for the angry explosion that follows. 

In my translation of Boccaccio's long sentence I decided that I could not 
simply reproduce his brilliant use of the phrases and clauses that force the 
reader to work at sorting out their temporal and other relationships even while 
creating a dramatic build-up to the two final verbs. Instead, while trying to 
keep something of the complexity of what he was saying, I elected to turn one 
sentence into two and to organize them in terms of the implicit sequence of 
events, allowing that sequence to do the work of building up the tension. Here 
is my version (5.7.440): 


Since Messer Amerigo was not in the habit of visiting the place, the girl's 
mother never imagined that he would show up there, but just as the time 
arrived for the girl to give birth, he happened to stop at the estate on 
his way back from hawking. As he walked by the room where his daugh- 
ter lay, he was astonished to hear her screaming, as women usually do at 
such times, and immediately went in to ask what was going on. 


Istarted with what is, in a sense, the 'oldest' element in Boccaccio's sentence, 
namely, the fact that Messer Amerigo seldom came to the estate. I then brought 
in the material from the first present participial phrase about the mother's 
thought processes, after which I took the sentence up to the present moment 
when the girl is giving birth, which coincides with Messer Amerigo's decision 
to stop by. Of course, there is no 'stopping by' in the original, and Ireplaced the 
first of the three present participles attached to Messer Amerigo, “tornando,” 
with the phrase “on his way back,’ which struck me as better than writing 
“returning from hunting,” which repeats the “-ing” sound twice in a row. Also, by 
saying “stopping at the estate” instead of something like “entering the house,’ 
I could follow Boccaccio’s lead and reserve the dramatic notion of entering for 
the final clause of the next sentence. In that sentence, I turned the other pair 
of present participles associated with Messer Amerigo into two active verbs, 
following the sequence Boccaccio uses: “passando” becomes “as he walked by”; 
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“maravigliandosi” is “he was astonished.” Finally, although Boccaccio ends his 
sentence with the compound verb “entrò e domandò” to great dramatic effect, 
I had already turned “maravigliandosi” into the verb that serves as the subject 
of the first main clause in this sentence, and so I elected to sacrifice a slight bit 
of the drama by translating “domandò” as “to ask,” while nevertheless retaining 
some sense of the urgency in domandare: the father entered the room to ask— 
that is, with the purpose of asking—what was happening. In short, I made a 
fair number of changes to Boccaccio’s original, but tried to keep its density and 
its dramatic build-up while producing a clear, compelling version in English. 

I have thus far discussed the work that Boccaccio’s readers must do to con- 
struct the meaning of his sentences, as well as the work of the translator, who 
is as much a puzzle solver and an architect as anyone who reads Boccaccio in 
the original. But we must not think that translating Boccaccio, let alone read- 
ing him, verges on drudgery, because no matter how challenging those things 
may be, and no matter how serious a book the Decameron is in the final analy- 
sis, pleasure is always really what is at stake. Boccaccio himself uses the word 
piacere, often coupled with diletto, scores of times in his book, often to stress 
the happiness achieved by people, lovers in particular, at the end of his sto- 
ries. It is the principal motive that gets his storytellers to leave Florence for the 
countryside where they enjoy the pleasures of eating and drinking, singing and 
dancing, taking walks and going swimming, and of course telling stories. One 
of their pleasures is also that of interpreting what they hear, discussing the 
potential meanings of stories, determining how to evaluate various characters’ 
behavior. In other words, the work they do as readers in interpreting and judg- 
ing the stories they tell one another is, in itself, entertaining; it is equally enter- 
taining for Boccaccio’s readers both when they are immersed in his narratives 
as they unfold and when they are engaged in analyzing the often-complex syn- 
tax that is one of the defining features of Boccaccio’s style. Indeed, if one thinks 
of readers as being junior partners in forging the meaning of Boccaccio’s texts, 
then they can also be seen as artists of sorts, necessarily sharing in an aesthetic 
pleasure akin to what Boccaccio must have experienced in creating his book. 
Of course, the same can be said about translating the Decameron. Coming up 
with le mot juste for something he says, analyzing his complex syntax, and then 
building elegant edifices in English to reproduce Boccaccio’s Italian—all these 
constitute real and substantial pleasures. Being a translator may involve work, 
but that work is, in its own way, fun. 

I want to draw special attention to just a few of the places in the Decameron 
where the author is specifically concerned with playing around with lan- 
guage and where both readers and translators have fun along with him. Such 
places are those containing the euphemisms for sex and for the parts of the 
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body associated with sex. The Decameron is actually a remarkably chaste text 
despite its reputation for licentiousness: Boccaccio never calls a penis a penis, 
let alone using vulgar terms for body parts and sexual activity. Instead, in his 
stories penises morph into nightingales, rods and pestles, sausages and mor- 
tadellas, while vaginas become mortars and holes in the wall. Sex is a matter of 
people behaving like roosters and chickens, or of grinding away at it as if they 
were millstones, or of a couple's dancing a “jig”—actually, doing a “danza trevi- 
giana” (8.8.981; 659)—on top of a chest while the husband being cuckolded is 
stuck inside. Dioneo, Boccaccio's ‘bad boy, has an affinity for such metaphors, 
as when he declares that the patient Griselda should have found someone *to 
give her fur a good shaking" (“scuotere il pilliccione,” 10.10.1248; 850) rather 
than put up with Gualtieri's mistreatment of her. In his "Author's Conclusion," 
Boccaccio adopts the disingenuous position that if readers find references to 
mortars and pestles and the like obscene, the fault lies with them and not his 
text. But it is easy enough to see through his ruse. In fact, one could argue that 
Boccaccio is actually encouraging us to assign sexual meanings to such terms 
whenever he uses them. Finally, Boccaccio ends his "Conclusion" with several 
obscene double-entendres, using the very last one to defend himself from 
the charge that he has a *mala lingua e velenosa" (“Conclusione dell'autore" 
1260)—an “evil and venomous tongue” ("The Author's Conclusion," 859)—by 
insisting on what one of his female neighbors told him: “Io l'aveva la migliore 
e la piü dolce del mondo" (“I had the best and sweetest tongue in the world,” 
10.10.1261; 859). Boccaccio is having fun at the expense of his critics here, and 
we are all having fun right along with him. 

Frequently, Boccaccio invites us to laugh at the language associated with 
lower-class characters, often people from the country, and of the ignorant in 
general, either because they have funny names or they fracture Italian as they 
speak it. Take, for instance, the name of Frate Cipolla's assistant, or rather, the 
three names people call him: Guccio Balena, Guccio Imbratta, and Guccio 
Porco, which mean, respectively, Guccio the Whale, Guccio the Slob, and 
Guccio the Pig (6.10.763; 504). Like Boccaccio, I also had fun working with the 
clearly comical speech he puts in the mouths of the various dupes and fools 
he constantly ridicules in his book. If I attempted to produce a high, formal 
style to do justice to his complicated sentences in the narrative portions of the 
Decameron, I felt I had license to have the characters I am referring to speak 
in a much more colloquial manner. Let us turn to the tale of Ferondo and the 
Abbot from Day 3 for an illustration. In this story, Ferondo is presented as a 
pious dunce who is convinced that he is being punished in Purgatory for his 
jealousy, when he has actually been drugged by the Abbot and locked up in the 
abbey's basement where he is beaten on a daily basis while the supposed ‘holy 
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man’ is having his way with Ferondo's wife. When Ferondo is brought food 
in Purgatory, he is told that it comes from what his wife gave at their church 
to have Masses said for his soul. Like any number of comic characters in the 
Decameron, he uses various terms of affection for her that are meant to sound 
ridiculous. For instance, just before he is ‘restored’ to life, he is told that his wife 
is about to have a child—thanks to the Abbot, of course—and that he should 
be named Benedetto in honor of San Benedetto, or Saint Benedict. Ferondo 
expresses his joy at this news and asks God to bestow His blessings “a messer 
Domenedio e all'abate e a san Benedetto e alla moglie mia casciata, melata, 
dolciata" (3.8.425). This sentence is funny both because Ferondo is wishing 
God's blessings on the man who has cuckolded him, but also because he starts 
out by asking God to bless God. Does he actually think that "Dio" and *messer 
Domenedio" are two different beings? But I want to focus on the three rhym- 
ing adjectives he applies to his wife: “casciata, melata, dolciata." She is "tasty 
like cheese,” according to Branca's gloss on “casciata,” as well as being “honey- 
sweet" and just plain “sweet” Branca comments that the three adjectives 
bespeak a clumsiness, a “goffagine, that underscores Ferondo's foolishness. 
Considering the rhyming and the fixation with all three adjectives on food and 
oral pleasure, I would argue that Ferondo's words are specifically meant both 
to sound like baby talk and to reflect the unsophisticated kind of love language 
one might expect from a country bumpkin. Although I could not exactly dupli- 
cate Boccaccio's triple rhyme, I did at least employ one here as well as using 
a slightly old-fashioned term of affection for Ferondo's wife, thus making him 
talk like the rube he is. In my version, what he says is that he wants God to give 
His *blessings to Messer God Almighty and the Abbot and San Benedetto and 
my cheesy-weesy, sweet honeybun of a wife" (3.8.276). 

Boccaccio is often at his most playful linguistically when he has his trick- 
sters use their skills with language to bamboozle the hapless dupes who are 
their prey. One thinks, for instance, of Bruno telling the doltish Master Simone 
all about the group of “privateers” he and Buffalmacco supposedly belong 
to, calling him repeatedly some version of melon head or pumpkin head to 
emphasize his stupidity to his face, since such sweet and watery fruits and veg- 
etables were utterly lacking in "salt," that is, wit or intelligence. More funny still 
is the passage in which Bruno and Buffalmacco promise to make the good doc- 
tor a member of their company and tell him that he will have as his mistress 
“la contessa di Civillari” (“the Contessa di Crappa,” 8.9.999; 671), using the word 
for an open sewer on the edge of Florence which Master Simone, who has only 
recently set up his practice in the city, must not know and who thus processes 
it as the name of a truly noble lady. Buffalmacco proceeds to explain who 
the countess is with a series of scatological double-entendres, finally listing 
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her noble retainers: “il Tamagnin dalla Porta, don Meta, Manico di Scopa, lo 
Squacchera e altri” (8.9.1000). Since all these words refer to forms of excre- 
ment, (“il Tamagnin dalla Porta,’ being, for instance, a “little man who is older 
than he seems,” and thus suggesting that we are dealing with a “stronzolo corto 
e grosso")—a “short, thick turdlet,” as Branca puts it—my work here was to 
find playful equivalents for all these names. Hence, “la contessa di Civillari" 
became the “Contessa di Crappa,” since "Contessa" might serve to elevate her, 
and "Crappa" might sound like a noble title if one were as stupid as Master 
Simone. As for the countess's attendants, I was inspired by such things as the 
fact that the “little man” is “dalla Porta" (“by the door"), and that “Squacchera” 
means diarrhea, to turn the list into "Sir Dingleberry, Lord Turd, Viscount 
Broomhandle, Baron Squirts, and others" (8.9.671). Never has *work' been so 
much fun! 

I conclude this discussion of the way that Boccaccio's playful language 
inspired my own attempts at wit by mentioning how his clever use of rhyme 
within his stories prompted me to follow suit. For instance, the last story of 
Day 8 is a double beffa, a double trick, in which a Sicilian woman first swindles 
the Florentine merchant Salabaetto and then loses even more money to him 
when he swindles her in turn. At the end the narrator sums up the ‘lesson’ 
that the woman, and everyone else, should learn from this: “Chi ha a far con 
tosco, non vuole esser losco" (8.10.1024). Translated literally, this means: “He 
who has to do with a Tuscan does not want to be squinting.” The work—and 
the pleasure—for me was to find a rhyming equivalent that does not sacrifice 
the meaning while preserving the playfulness of the saying. My solution was: 
“If with Tuscans you vie, / Don't you dare close an eye" (8.110.688). 

Let me offer one last example of my playful rhyming response to one of 
Boccaccio's rhymes which appears in the first story of Day 7. A woman has 
been sleeping with her lover in her country house while her husband is back 
home working in Florence. Unfortunately, on a night when she anticipates 
being with her lover, her husband unexpectedly shows up, and so she has her 
maid take the food she prepared for supper with her lover, including capons, 
eggs, and wine, and place everything in the garden underneath a peach tree 
where the two of them sometimes ate together before going to bed. She is so 
disturbed by her husband's unexpected arrival, however, that she forgets to tell 
the maid to wait for the lover and to warn him not to come to the house. Thus, 
when he shows up and knocks at the door, she has a real problem on her hands: 
she must find a way to explain the knocking to her husband, reassure her lover 
that she is not cheating on him, and direct him to the supper in the garden. 
Luckily for her, as is so often the case in Boccaccio's stories, the husband is a 
superstitious fool, and so she makes up a story about a "fantasima" that has 
been tormenting her by coming to the house every night. 
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“Fantasima” is a problem word in Boccaccio’s lexicon, yet another puzzle 
to be solved. On the surface, it would seem that it could simply be translated 
as “phantom,” “phantasm,” or “ghost,” a solution adopted by most transla- 
tors. Branca glosses it, however, by citing a passage from Jacopo Passavanti's 
Specchio della vera penitenza (Mirror of True Penance). The full citation runs as 
follows (in English): "Some people call this a demonic dream or a nightmare, 
saying that it is an animal in the form of a satyr, or like a gatto mammone that 
goes around disturbing people, and others call it a fantasima.” A gatto mam- 
mone was a giant cat that was associated with the diabolical—as cats were in 
general. The exact meaning and etymology of mammone remain uncertain, 
but in any case the gatto mammone is, to this day, part of Italian popular cul- 
ture, being defined by the Dizionario Garzanti di italiano as a “mostruoso gatto 
delle favole, che si menziona per far paura ai bambini.”* If we take Passavanti's 
definition as a guide, then the word could mean either something like a satyr 
or, to use the translation I prefer, “bogeyman.” I prefer this translation because 
the English word has definite connections to the devil and because the bogey- 
man is a creature invoked to scare children. Finally, I also like *bogeyman" as a 
translation because although fantasima is feminine in gender, the wife's refer- 
ence to the creature's erect tail emphatically identifies it as masculine. 

Let me return now to the wife's use of the fantasima to get herself out of a 
jam. In order to explain the knocking at the door, she claims that she has been 
frightened by the “bogeyman” for several nights, and then uses the following 
incantation to scare him away (71.795): 


Fantasima, fantasima che di notte vai, a coda ritta ci venisti, a coda ritta 
n'andrai: va nell'orto, a pié del pesco grosso troverai unto bisunto e cento 
cacherelli della gallina mia: pon bocca al fiasco e vatti via, e non far mal 
né a me né a Gianni mio [...] 


Here is my version of the incantation (7.1.523-24): 


Bogeyman, bogeyman, who goes walking by night, 

Tail erect you came here, tail erect take your flight. 

Go into the garden to the foot of the tree, 

Where the peaches are growing, and here's what you'll see: 
Greasy grease plus the droppings, five score, from my hen. 
Put the flask to your lips, and just go away then. 

And don't do any harm to my Gianni or me. 


4 “A monstrous cat from fairytales that people mention in order to frighten children”: 
Stoppelli 1994. 
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Although the wife's incantation has phrases and clauses of different lengths, 
and its rhymes are intermittent, in my translation I chose to write rhyming 
couplets up to the final line and to regularize the meter by composing lines 
with varying numbers of syllables, but four principal stresses. I also allowed for 
a distant rhyme between the last line and the fourth. My intention was to cre- 
ate a kind of singsong effect, making the poem sound both like an incantation 
and a children's rhyme at the same time— exactly the kind of thing that would 
impress a religious simpleton like the woman's husband and would, of course, 
continue the satire of religion running throughout the Decameron. In any case, 
I would like to claim that my translation here is, to put it simply, not just accu- 
rate, but fun. To return to the title of this paper one last time, if Boccaccio is 
an author who writes with style, then I as his translator have done my best to 
write with style as well. 

I began this paper by stressing the idea of work, but I have concluded with 
the notion that Boccaccio's style—or styles—also involve play and pleasure. 
This opposition is only apparent, however, since the kinds of work involved, 
even those of puzzle solving or the building of architectural structures in sen- 
tences, are also pleasures, albeit pleasures that are not to be confused with the 
more immediate ones involved in word play. If Boccaccio's purpose in writing 
the Decameron was to use his styles to make us participate in the construc- 
tion of his meaning, he also had another goal as a writer: to provide us with 
pleasure. To say that Boccaccio's purpose in writing is to enable his readers to 
experience pleasure is, in a sense, to validate the alternative title he himself 
supplied for his work: the Decameron is also prencipe Galeotto. By means of his 
book, Boccaccio becomes Prince Galeotto, that is, a go-between, a pander, who 
uses his styles to provide his readers with a variety of pleasures from the intel- 
lectual to the more purely playful.5 

In my translation, I responded to the Decameron in part as a scholar, as a 
Boccaccista, researching the meanings of words and working hard to figure out 
the meanings generated by the complicated syntax of his sentences, which 
is required to turn both words and sentences into lively, engaging modern 
American English. But Boccaccio also gives us a more immediate kind of plea- 
sure, the pleasure we get from words and sentences that are often witty, irrever- 
ent, satirical, salacious, and bawdy. As a translator, I worked hard—or perhaps 
I should say that “I played hard"—to capture this sense of Boccaccio as well, 
the sense of Boccaccio that is summed up in the Italian adjective derived from 
his name: boccaccesco, which means “licenzioso, sboccato, lubrico," that is, 


5 These include some I have not mentioned, such as the voyeuristic pleasure involved in the 
many stories of illicit love affairs for which his book is, perhaps, most famous. 
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“licentious, foul-mouthed, lewd.” In other words, in translating the Decameron, 
if Ihad to become a good Boccaccista, a serious, hard-working scholar, I also 
had to stay in touch with my lato boccaccesco, or what we might nowadays call 
my “inner Boccaccio.” Only by being both Boccaccista and boccaccesco could I 
begin to do justice to this great work of art. 
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Giovanni Aurispa e Tommaso Parentucelli: 
un’amicizia speciale 


Lucia Gualdo Rosa 


Giovanni Aurispa,! destinato a diventare famoso per aver riportato da 
Costantinopoli un prezioso manipolo di autori greci che senza di lui si sareb- 
bero perduti, era nato a Noto in Sicilia nel 13767? Tommaso Parentucelli—che 
diventerà papa col nome di Niccoló v—era nato a Sarzana, in Lunigiana, nel 
1397? Fra i due intercorrevano ben ventuno anni di età; eppure fra il giovane 
prelato e l'anziano umanista nacque e si consolidó negli anni una forte ami- 
cizia, fondata sulla reciproca stima e sulle comune passione per i manoscritti 
dei classici. 

Il primo incontro tra i due dovette avvenire a Firenze; il giovanissimo 
Parentucelli vi si era trasferito da Bologna nel 1417, diventando il precettore 
prima dei figli di Rinaldo degli Albizi e poi di quelli di Palla Strozzi e restan- 
doci fino al 1420.* Nel frattempo l'Aurispa, dopo aver completato i suoi studi a 
Bologna nel 1410, si era recato nell'isola di Chio, come precettore di Pietro, figlio 
di Gabriele Racanelli, uno dei governatori dell’isola; li aveva imparato mirabil- 
mente il greco ed aveva raccolto e portato in Italia un primo gruppo di mano- 
scritti greci.® Tornato in Italia nel 1414, grazie all'appoggio del Racanelli, nobile 


1 Principali abbreviazioni usate nel presente lavoro: 

App. - Appendice 

ep. - epistola 

IERS = Indice delle edizioni romane a stampa (1467-1500), Città del Vaticano, Scuola Vaticana 

di Paleografia 

IGI - Indice generale degli incunaboli della biblioteche d'Italia, 1943-1981, 6 vols. Roma: 

Libreria dello Stato 

ISTC - Incunable Short Title Catalogue 

linn. - linee 

mm.- millimetri 

Cfr. Bigi 1962, 593-95. Per gli autori greci salvati dall'Aurispa, cfr. Sabbadini 1931, xvii-xx. 

Cfr. Miglio 2013, 363. 

Cfr. Gentile 2000, 237. 

E probabile che questo primo viaggio in Oriente sia stato suggerito all'Aurispa da Guarino 

Guarini, che lo aveva incontrato a Bologna e che ricorda il Racanelli nel suo epistolario: 

cfr. Sabbadini 1915-1919, vol. 1, 210-11, ep. 123, datata Venezia 1418 e indirizzata al Niccoli. 

6 Perl'importanza di Chio come centro culturale, cfr. Campana 2008. Per i manoscritti greci rac- 
colti dall'Aurispa in quel suo primo viaggio in Oriente, cfr. Sabbadini 1931, xiv e App. I, 159-60. 
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di origine genovese, l’Aurispa apri una scuola di greco a Savona. Ma quando, 
nel 1419, il nuovo papa Martino v si stabili a Firenze, dove si trattenne per un 
anno, l'Aurispa lo raggiunse in quella città." A Firenze, sia maestro Tommaso 
che l'Aurispa frequentarono, insieme a Niccoló Niccoli, il convento camaldo- 
lese di s. Maria degli Angeli, dove Ambrogio Traversari aveva creato un cir- 
colo culturale che prediligeva lo studio della teologia, fondato sui manoscritti 
che cominciavano ad affluire dall'Oriente. Da questa comune frequentazione 
e dalla condivisa, intensa passione per i manoscritti greci, nacque tra i due 
un'affettuosa familiarità. Nel 1420 le loro strade si divisero provvisoriamente; 
l'Aurispa segui infatti papa Martino v che si trasferiva finalmente a Roma, men- 
tre Tommaso seguiva a Bologna il vescovo Niccoló Albergati, il quale lo fece 
entrare come maestro di casa nella sua familia. “Studens in artibus" nel 1421, si 
dedicó poi allo studio della teologia; nel 1423 fu ordinato sacerdote ed ottenne 
il canonicato della chiesa bolognese di S. Maria di Sala. Da allora in poi, com- 
pletati i suoi studi, padre Tommaso accompagnò l'Albergati— divenuto cardi- 
nale del titolo di S. Croce nel 1426— nelle sue numerose missioni in Francia, 
al concilio di Basilea e in Germania.8 In quelle missioni egli non svolgeva solo 
il ruolo del segretario, ma spesso era chiamato come consigliere, sia in que- 
stioni politiche o filosofiche, sia soprattutto in questioni teologiche. Che da 
questi viaggi egli acquisisse nozioni preziose per gli alti compiti di governo 
temporale e spirituale cui era destinato non sfuggi all'Aurispa, il quale cosi si 
esprime nella dedica della versione latina del Convivium septem sapientum? di 
Plutarco indirizzata al Parentucelli nel 1440: *Hic qui tot hominum, tot regno- 
rum experientiam fecit et peritiam habet et qui, ut de Ulyxe virum sapientem 
describens dicit Homerus, ‘mores hominum multorum novit et urbes,!? errare 
non potest." 

L'edizione del Sabbadini, nata ovviamente prima della grande luminaria 
dell’Iter Italicum, si fonda su due soli manoscritti, il Vat. Barber. lat. 2512 e il Vat. 
Urb. lat. 297;? nel primo dei due manoscritti, il Sabbadini sottolinea, in aper- 
tura, la dedica *ad Magistrum Thomam Sarazanensem, nunc Nicolaum Papam 
Quintum” Tra gli altri due codici segnalati dal Kristeller, uno, il Vat. Ottobon. lat. 


Cfr. Bianca 2009, 280-81. 

Cfr. Pàsztor 1960. 

La grafia errata sapientum per sapentium è costante in tutti i quattro manoscritti che con- 

servano il testo. 

10 Cfr. Orazio, Ars P. 142, ricordato in Sabbadini 1931, 177 nota 2. 

11 Traggo la citazione, con qualche correzione nelle maiuscole e nella punteggiatura da 
Sabbadini 1931, 177, dove si legge l'intera dedica, composta sicuramente quando Tommaso 
era ancora “in minoribus." 

12  Fols.1'-54*; codice. membr. di fols. 54 + 11; cfr. Kristeller 1977-1999, vol. 2, 442a. 

13 Fols.121-144Y; codice cart. di fols. 221, + 11 (bianchi); cfr. Stornaiolo 1902-1911, vol. 1, 265. 
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1971, manca la dedica; l'altro, il Vat. lat. 4508, ha in apertura un incipit assai 
significativo: "Aurispa magistro Thomae Sarzanensi, teologo [sic] summo et 
ceterarum doctrinarum eruditissimo, Florentiae, tempore Pape Eugenii 1111.5 
Dall'ıcı e dallo Hain si deduce che, con ogni probabilità, la versione del 
Convivium non fu mai stampata.!6 

Nel frattempo l’Aurispa aveva compiuto, su incarico di Gianfrancesco 
Gonzaga, la sua seconda missione in Oriente, quella più importante e profi- 
cua (1421-1423). Inviato infatti a Costantinopoli presso l’imperatore Manuele 11 
Paleologo, quando questi si ammalò gravemente, egli divenne segretario del 
suo successore, Giovanni VIII Paleologo, che gli donò molti manoscritti. Al 
seguito di Giovanni VIII, l'Aurispa tornò in Italia nel 1423 portando con sé due- 
centotrentotto volumi." A partire dal dicembre del 1423, data del suo arrivo 
a Venezia, la fama dell’Aurispa si diffuse fra gli umanisti, che tutti aspiravano 
ad acquistare qualcuno di quei testi preziosi. Fra coloro che furono colpiti dal 
fascino di tutte quelle scoperte, ci fu senza alcun dubbio Tommaso Parentucelli, 
la cui passione per le opere antiche è celebrata nella biografia di Vespasiano 
da Bisticci.!8 

Egli era, come l’Aurispa, un vero e proprio ‘Books Hunter”: quando, al seguito 
dell’Albergati, nel 1423, si fermò a Grenoble alla Grande Chartreuse, egli vi sco- 
pri i manoscritti di Ireneo da Lione e di Ignazio da Antiochia.!9 Sicché è natu- 
rale che, tornato a Bologna, Tommaso dovette accogliervi l'Aurispa, chiamato 
a Bologna per insegnare greco in quella università nel 1424, non più solo come 
amico, ma con la deferenza dovuta a colui che aveva salvato dall'oblio—tra 
l'altro—le tragedie di Eschilo, gli Inni di Omero, il commento di Aristarco 
all'Iliade, le odi di Pindaro, gli Inni di Callimaco, l'Antologia Palatina e mol- 
tissimi altri testi sacri e profani.?? Un'identica stima aveva per lui l'Aurispa, 


14 Fols.497-68'; codice cart. di fols. 190 + VI (membr. bianchi), datato Venezia, 30 novembre 
1486; manca la dedica; cfr. Kristeller 1977-1999, vol. 2, 4345. 

15 Fols. 17-28"; codice membr. di fols. 1v + 28 (membr.) + Iv (cart. rec.); al fol. 28", una mano 
diversa scrive una brevissima Apologia anonima, indirizzata ad un papa non identificato. 
Cfr. Kristeller 1977-1999, vol. 2, 328a. Dal datum si deduce che il codice è anteriore alla 
morte di Eugenio Iv, e cioè al 24 febbraio 1447. 

16 Cfr. IGI e Hain 1826. 

17 Perle opere portate dall'Aurispa in Italia nel primo viaggio, cfr. Sabbadini 1931, xiv; per 
quelli della seconda spedizione, cfr. Sabbadini 1931, xvii-xx. 

18 Cfr. Greco 1970-1976, vol. 1, 45: “Il simile l'opere de’ dottori antichi et di quelli de’ moderni, 
ogni cosa che poteva avere, ispendeva in libri. Aveva pochi libri ch'egli non istudiassi et 
postillassi di sua mano, ch'era bellissimo scrittore di lettera tra l'antica et moderna" 

19 Cfr. Gentile 2000, 445. 

20 Lo stesso Aurispa li elenca in una importante lettera al Traversari, inviata da Bologna 
nell'agosto del 1424; cfr. Sabbadini 1931, 10-15, ep. 7. 
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il quale, scrivendo al Traversari da Bologna, ľu giugno del 1425, dice di aver 
salutato a suo nome: “probissimum virum episcopum Bononiensem [...] et 
eruditissimum Thomam Sarazanensem.”?! 

L'amicizia fraterna si consolidó quando entrambi si incontrarono a Basilea 
nel 1433, Tommaso al seguito dell'Albergati e l'Aurispa per accompagnare il suo 
allievo Meliaduce d'Este. Il 4 agosto 1433 l'Aurispa manda da Basilea una lettera 
in volgare a Iacopino Tebalducci,?? in cui elenca tutte le scoperte da lui fatte a 
Magonza,?? e vi aggiunge: “Mastro Thomase [sic] porta seco tutte le opere di 
Tertulliano.7^ I due amici avevano entrambi, come dice il Sabbadini, seguito 
il corso del Reno, approdando a Magonza, le cui biblioteche abbondavano di 
tesori preziosi. 

Quando, nel 1437, morirono a poca distanza l'uno dall'altro il Niccoli e il 
Traversari, il Parentucelli ne raccolse il testimone; egli era infatti considerato 
l'erede naturale del bibliofilo Niccoli.25 Ed è per questo che Cosimo de’ Medici, 
dovendo riordinare la sua biblioteca e quella del Niccoli, trovó naturale rivol- 
gersi per consiglio a maestro Tommaso.2 Per la passione bibliografica dell'Au- 
rispa, una passione che ne faceva un geloso custode dei codici da lui raccolti 
ed irritava gli amici più fedeli che avrebbero voluto acquistarne qualcuno, mi 
basterà citare la bella lettera autobiografica da lui inviata il 1? novembre del 
1437 al suo concittadino Niccoló Speciale.?7 

Abbiamo già ricordato la versione latina del Convivium septem sapientum di 
Plutarco, preceduta da una dedica particolarmente affettuosa e indirizzata a 
maestro Tommaso nel 1440.28 


21 Cfr. Sabbadini 1931, 28, ep. 18. 

22 Cfr. Sabbadini 1931, 81-83, ep. 66, e, in particolare, p. 82. Si tratta dell'unica lettera in vol- 
gare fra quelle raccolte dal Sabbadini. 

23  llpiüimportanteéilcodiceche contiene i dodici Panegirici latini, preceduti dal Panegyricus 
Traiani di Plinio il Giovane; cfr. Sabbadini 1967, vol. 1, 116, e vol. 2, 243. Il Sabbadini identi- 
fica due apografi del codice di Magonza, perduto: i manoscritti Uppsala C. 917 e London, 
BL, Harleianus 2480; altra scoperta significativa é quella del commento di Elio Donato 
a Terenzio; un primo esemplare era stato scoperto da Nicolas de Clémangis nel 1397; 
lo stesso Aurispa ne trovó un terzo a Chartres nel 1447. Cfr. Sabbadini 1967, vol. 1, 116, 
e vol. 2, 219. 

24 Perla scoperta del Parentucelli, cfr. Sabbadini 1967, vol. 1, 115, e vol. 2, 256; il Sabbadini iden- 
tifica il codice delle opere di Tertulliano nel manoscritto di Firenze ex Magliabechiano, 
oggi BNC Conv. Soppr. J.v1 9, “di mano transalpina.” 

25 Cfr. Gentile 2000, 250. 

26 Cfr. Blasio et al. 1984. 

27 Cfr. Sabbadini 1931, 91, linn. 8-10, ep. 71: “Fuit mihi iam a puero voluptuosum varia multa- 
que legere. Quae res tantam mihi cupiditatem habendi codices intulit, ut librorum pos- 
sessionem rebus omnibus praetulerim." 

28 Cfr. supra note 8-14. 
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Eletto al soglio pontificio il 19 marzo del 1447, Tommaso prese il nome di 
Niccolö v, per onorare la memoria del cardinale Albergati, suo protettore e 
maestro. Il 27 febbraio del 1448 l’Aurispa comunica al Panormita la sua deci- 
sione di recarsi a Roma a rendere omaggio al nuovo pontefice; in questa let- 
tera egli ricorda al Beccadelli l'amicizia che lo legava al Parentucelli, con parole 
straordinariamente affettuose: “Indignum ingratumque mihi videbatur non 
salutare eum pontificem, quem clericum, sacerdotem, episcopum colueram, 
observaram, mutuaque benivolentia amplexus ego illum, ipse me fueramus.”29 

E già nel 1449 si era immerso nella lettura e nella traduzione latina del com- 
mento In aureos Pythagorae versus di Ierocle, da lui acquistato a Venezia nel 
1441, insieme con altri manoscritti greci, su incarico del Parentucelli.3° Nel 
1454, dedicherà al papa la versione del trattato, preceduto da una dedica, piena 
di tutti i prevedibili elogi, da cui mi sembra utile trarre una lunga citazione: 


Ego vero, qui te semper magni feci, amavi et colui quique benivolentia, 
non mercede ductus, tibi in minoribus existenti, aliqua traduxi tuoque 
nomini inscripsi?! cum Venetiis essem, tuo iussu libros aliquot gre- 
cos emi, inter quos repperi leroclem super versibus Pythagorae aureis 
appellatis. 


Questa nuova, importante versione si conserva in undici manoscritti, citati 
dal Kristeller. Ai quali va aggiunto il manoscritto della Laurenziana Plut. 62, 
12, citato dal Sabbadini,?? insieme al Venet. Marc. Lat. XIV, 130 (4335).?? Tra i 
codici citati dal Kristeller, io ne ho visti solo due: il Vat. Chisanus Latinus M.VII. 
LII?4 e il Neap. BN VIII.G.6.35 


29 Cfr. Sabbadini 1931, 117, linn. 18-21, ep. 94. 

30 Cfr. lettera del 25 gennaio 1449, inviata al Panormita; Sabbadini 1931, 18-19, ep. 96. 

31  Aurispa allude qui al Convivium. 

32 Cfr. Sabbadini 1931, 176, descritto in Bandini 1775, cols. 555-56. Codice cart. di 117 fols., s. 15. 

33 Cfr. Kristeller 1977-1999, vol. 2, 2470. 

34 Cfr. Kristeller 1977-1999, vol. 2, 478a; codice membr., fols. 114, numerazione a matita 
in alto, a destra; mm 210 x 145. Scrittura umanistica rotunda di una sola mano. Titolo 
(‘Aurispa Nicolao PP v") in maiuscole rosse; iniziale in oro con fondo azzurro; ornata 
da bianchi girari. Le iniziali delle varie sezioni del testo sono blu. Un quaternione con 
richiamo verticale in basso a sinistra, nove quinioni con lo stesso richiamo, cinque fogli. 
Il testo finisce al fol. 114°; il fol. 14 è bianco. Il Ms reca molte note di mano tarda (s. 16 
&.-17). 

35 Cfr Kristeller 1977-1999, vol. 1, 427b e vol. 6, 115a, e Fossier 1982, 389. Codice cart. del s. 15 
ex., di fols. 1 + 46 + 1v (bianchi), mm. 330 x 225, scritto in umanistica rotunda di una sola 
mano. 
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Il codice Chigiano, contiene solo la versione di Aurispa; ai fols. 1-4" la dedica 
a Niccoló v. 

Il codice napoletano si apre, ai fols. 1-2", con la versione del primo para- 
grafo dei "Versi aurei" attribuiti a Pitagora, preceduti dalla dedica del tradut- 
tore, Rinuccio Aretino a Pietro Paolo Cicco, romano;?6 seguono i fols. 2-4”, 
bianchi; fol. 5: “Ad Nicolaum PP v [...]”; fols. 6-46: “Erocis [sic] in versibus 
Pythagorae aureis appellatis" Il nome Ierocle è sistematicamente defor- 
mato in varii modi. Al fol. 1 una mano tarda (sec. XVII-XVIII) scrive: “Croci 
Commentaria in Pitagore [sic] versibus"; sul dorso, in lettere d'oro si ripete: 
“Croci Commentarius in Pythagore» versibus." 

Ne abbiamo inoltre numerose edizioni, tre delle quali ho visto alla Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana. 

La prima (Roma 1475) ha il seguente colophon: 


Hieroclis philosophi [Stoici]?” et sanctissimi in aureos versus 
Pythagorae opusculum praestantissimum et religioni Cristianae [sic] 
consentaneum hic feliciter completum est ac per ingeniosum virum 
Arnoldum Pannartz Romae impressum, in domo clari civis Petri de 
Max<imo>. Anno Incarnati Verbi. MCCCCLXXV, die XXI Sept<embris», 
seden«te» Sixto 1111, anno eius v.38 


Il secondo incunabolo ha un colophon identico, salvo ovviamente per la data, 
che é la seguente: "Impressum Rome, per Iohannem Besicken et Sigismundum 
Mayer, Anno MCCCCXCIII, die XIX decembris."?? 

La terza edizione presente presso la Vaticana é una cinquecentina, che si 
distingue dagli incunaboli romani,*° per la correttezza ortografica del titolo: 


Hieroclis philosophi Stoici et sanctissimi in aureos versus Pythagorae 
opusculum praestantissimum et religioni Christianae consentaneum ab 
Aurispa in latinum sermonem traductum. 


36 In Bertalot 1990, 152, n? 2807. Ursula Jaitner-Hahner rinvia a Lockwood 1913, 108: 
"Pythagorae philosophi Aurea verba e Graeco Latina per Rynucium facta ad litteratissi- 
mum virum P. Ciccum Paulum Romanum.’ Lockwood (1913, 54-55) assegna questa tradu- 
zione agli anni 1439-1443. Ma, la scarsa diffusione di questa versione, mi fa escludere ogni 
rapporto con quella dell'Aurispa. 

37 La parola “Stoici” manca nel colophon dei due incunaboli, ma si legge all'inizio del testo. 

38 BAV, Inc. Ross. 1889: ISTC ihoo152000 (= IERS 57, n? 399). 

39 BAV, Inc. Iv 391: ISTC ihoo153000 (= IERS 185, n? 1351). 

40 Un quarto incunabolo romano di Ierocle, datato 1495, è segnalato tra le edizioni oggi per- 
dute in IERS 250 (= t Hain n? 8548). 
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Venetiis, per Ioannem Antonium et Fratres de Sabio, sumptu et 
requisitione domini Nicolai et Dominici fratribus [sic] MDXXIII, mense 
Martio.* 


Nella lettera inviata al Panormita il 25 gennaio 1449, l’Aurispa esalta ironica- 
mente le virtü dell'opuscolo di Ierocle, grazie alle quali egli, dopo averlo letto, 
era tornato “purus [...] purgatusque" da tutti i suoi vizi.42 

Quanto alla notevole diffusione dell'opera tra la seconda meta del ’400 e 
la prima meta del ’500, la si puó giustificare pensando alla diffusione in quei 
decenni di una sorta di misticismo platonizzante, per cui basterà ricordare 
autori come Pico della Mirandola ed Egidio da Viterbo. 

Come è noto, il papato di Niccolò v segnò una svolta nella storia della Chiesa 
cattolica.# Se per riorganizzare la cancelleria e lo stato pontificio, egli si servi 
dell'abilità del suo segretario domestico Pietro da Noceto,** è ovvio che egli 
si sia rivolto all’Aurispa, che già dal 1436 lavorava al servizio della Curia, per 
aiutarlo nell'altra sua grande impresa e cioè nell'ampliamento e nell'organizza- 
zione della Biblioteca Vaticana.* 

L'amicizia e la reciproca stima fra Niccoló v e l'Aurispa, trova piena con- 
ferma dallo spoglio da me condotto dei registri vaticani, seguendo le orme delle 
ricerche condotte da mio marito Germano negli anni "7o del secolo scorso, per 
ottemperare alle insistenti sollecitazioni di Giuseppe Billanovich, il quale in 
quegli anni seguiva la pubblicazione del volume di Adriano Franceschini;46 
questi aveva trovato, nell'Archivio Antico Notarile di Ferrara, un inventario 
della biblioteca dell'Aurispa, redatto nel giugno del 1459, poco dopo la sua 
morte, e comprendente ben 578 codici greci e latini. Scoperta sensazionale, 
se si pensa che, per Remigio Sabbadini, la "biblioteca dell'Aurispa" avrebbe 
compreso solo i 137 volumi da lui assegnati al figlio adottivo Paolo Salvatore.*” 
Poiché dai documenti scoperti dal Franceschini risultava che l'Aurispa aveva 
goduto di molti benefici ecclesiastici sia nella diocesi di Ferrara, sia in quella 
di Siracusa, il Billanovich si rivolse a Germano, perché ricostruisse, indagando 
nell'Archivio Segreto Vaticano, la carriera dell'Aurispa al servizio della Curia. 


41  BAV,R.G. Classici v 388, int. 2. 

42 Cfr. Sabbadini 1931, 119, linn. 5-6, ep. 96. 

43 Cfr. Prodi 1982, 109-1. 

44 Cfr. Gualdo 2005, 435-49. 

45 Cfr Boyle 2000, 3-8, e Manfredi 2000, 51 nota 8, dove si sottolinea la necessità di appro- 
fondire le ricerche sui rapporti del Parentucelli con l'Aurispa "soprattutto negli anni del 
papato.” 

46 Cfr. Franceschini 1976. 

47 Cfr. Sabbadini 1890, App. 111, 157-67, e 1967, vol. 1, 47 nota 32. 
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Le ricerche condotte da mio marito confermarono il particolare favore goduto 
dal nostro durante il pontificato di Niccolö v. Se infatti il nome dell'Aurispa 
compare in 29 documenti dei registri di Eugenio 1v,48 in quelli di Niccolò v i 
documenti "firmati" dal nostro sono 85;?? infine, nei registri di Callisto 111 sono 
solo 23.5? Tra le 14 bolle pontificie emanate a favore dell'Aurispa, tre risalgono 
ad Eugenio Iv, dieci a Niccolò v. e solo una a Callisto 111. 

Alle quattrodici bolle, trascritte da Germano, ne ho potuto aggiungere 
cinque che il papa Parentucelli emanó a favore di parenti dell'Aurispa. Tre, a 
favore di Enrico Pichuneri, si leggono nel Reg. Vat. 389; due furono emanate a 
Spoleto il 9 giugno 1449 e una a Fabriano il 12 agosto dello stesso anno; a mar- 
gine di quest'ultima (il registro manca di rubricelle), si legge: "Acolitatus pro 
nepote Aurispe"; nel Reg. Vat. 417, ai fols. 303—305, si leggono due bolle, datate 
Fabriano, 1° settembre 1453, a favore di Michele Pichuneri. Qui, al fol. 8 delle 
rubricelle si legge: "Michaeli Pichuneri conferuntur canonicatus et prebenda 
ecclesie Siracusane.” 

Tutte le bolle di Niccoló v meriterebbero di essere lette e studiate. Qui mi 
limiteró a segnalarne solo due, che mi sono parse addirittura stupefacenti, per 
la larghezza della protezione che il papa concede all'Aurispa, sottraendo tutti i 
benefici ecclesiastici che gli erano stati concessi ad ogni controllo, sia da parte 
del vescovo di Ferrara, sia da parte di quello di Siracusa.5! 

La prima, datata Roma, 29 giugno 1451, si legge in doppia redazione nel 
Reg. Vat. 417; la prima ai fols. 21—212" e la seconda, in una forma più accu- 
rata, ai fols. 212-213". Per la prima redazione, al fol. 6" delle rubricelle si legge: 
"Exemptio Ioanni Aurispe: eximitur et sub protectione beati Petri suscipitur" 
Per la seconda, si legge solo: “Exemptio.” 

I benefici cui si allude in questo primo documento sono la “precentoria” 
della diocesi di Siracusa, più la Commenda di S. Maria in Vado e quella di 
S. Antonino, entrambe della diocesi di Ferrara.5 Per questi benefici e per qua- 
lunque altro che dovesse avere in seguito, l'Aurispa € posto sotto la protezione 


48 Essi sono contenuti nei seguenti registri: Reg. Lat. 346, Reg. Lat. 311, Reg. Vat. 382, Reg. 
Lat. 397, Reg. Vat. 376, relativi agli anni 1436-1447. 

49 Essi sono contenuti nei seguenti registri: Reg. Vat. 407, Reg. Vat. 409, Reg. Lat. 445, Reg. 
Vat. 417, Reg. Vat. 420, Reg. Vat. 421, Reg. Vat. 426, relativi agli anni 1448-1454. 

50 Essi sono contenuti nei seguenti registri: Reg. Vat. 437 e Reg. Lat. 534, relativi agli anni 
1455-1458. 

51 Il vescovo di Ferrara dall'8 agosto del 1446 fino al 26 marzo del 1460 è Francesco de 
Lignamine da Padova; prima di lui, dal 1431 al 1446, la diocesi era stata retta da Giovanni 
da Tossignano; per quest'ultimo cfr. Ferraresi 1969 e Eubel 1914, vol. 2, 153; il vescovo di 
Siracusa dal 3 febbraio 1446 al 9 gennaio 1462 è Paolo di Santafé, canonico di Bordeaux 
(cfr. Eubel 1914, vol. 2, 244). 

52 Peri due benefici di Ferrara, cfr. Franceschini 1976, 16-20. 
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della sede apostolica; solo ad essa egli dovrà rispondere, per qualunque accusa 
gli fosse mossa e per qualunque colpa gli fosse imputata. 


[...] districtius inhibentes, sub pena excommunicationis, quam ipsos epi- 
scopos Siracusanum et Ferrariensem et ordinarios predictos, post cogni- 
tionem presentium contrarium faciendo, eadem auctoritate incurrere 
volumus ipso facto, ne, contra exemptionem et liberationem huiusmodi, 
te ac precentoriam, prioratus et beneficia predicta visitare nec in eisdem 
se intromittere quoquo modo presumant.5? 


Non si trattava di un semplice ammonimento. Vediamo infatti quanto si legge 
ai fols. 259"—260" del Reg. Vat. 420, nella bolla emanata il 19 maggio del 1452 
e indirizzata a Simone Bonovio Beccatelli, vescovo di Palermo,54 a Luca da 
Sarzana, vescovo di Cefalù, ed all'Abate del monastero de Arcu della diocesi 
di Siracusa. Poiché il vescovo di Siracusa, Paulus de Sancta Fide e i suoi colla- 
boratori, ignorando la “bulla exemptionis" emanata dal papa a favore dell'Auri- 
spa, il cui testo é riprodotto integralmente, avevano osato "vexare, molestare ac 
variis gravaminibus et iniuriis afficere" non solo l'Aurispa e il suo procuratore, 
ma anche "illius procuratoris et substituti amicos, servientes in dicta precento- 
ria, vel familiares aut alias eis aliquo benivolentiae vinculo coniunctos," i due 
vescovi di Palermo e di Cefalù, nonché l'abate del monastero predetto dove- 
vano proclamare la scomunica del vescovo di Siracusa e dei suoi collaboratori: 


[...] ad ogni domenica e in ogni occasione festiva, nelle chiese in cui il 
popolo si aduna per assistere al servizio divino, finché gli scomunicati, 
assumendo un atteggiamento più equilibrato e dando piena soddi- 
sfazione per le colpe commesse, non avranno meritato di ottenere dal 
papa e dalla sede apostolica il beneficio dell'assoluzione e la grazia della 
riconciliazione.56 


53  “Proibendo severamente ai vescovi di Siracusa e di Ferrara ed ai predetti ordinari, di 
visitare o di intromettersi in alcun modo nella precentoria, nei priorati e nei benefici 
suddetti, sotto pena di scomunica, dalla quale vogliamo che essi siano colpiti immedia- 
tamente, qualora, dopo aver conosciuto il presente documento di esenzione e di libera- 
zione, dovessero osare in qualunque modo di agire in senso ad esso contrario." 

54  Dal1446 al 23 agosto del 1465 Simon Bonovius fu arcivescovo di Palermo; cfr. Eubel 1914, 
vol. 2, 211. 

55 Dal2g3 giugno del 1445 al 1? giugno del 1472, Lucas de Sarzana 0.F.M., fu vescovo di Cefalù: 
cfr. Eubel 1914, vol. 2, 125. 

56 Cfr. Reg. Vat. 420, fol. 261". 
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In queste due bolle non si nota solo il particolare affetto del papa nei con- 
fronti dell’Aurispa, ma anche la sua ferma volontä di affermare in pieno la 
supremazia giuridica e spirituale del papa, in un territorio difficile come la 
Sicilia, sia nei confronti dei vescovi, degli abati e dei loro collaboratori, sia nei 
confronti delle autorità secolari.5” 

Di questo specialissimo favore di cui godeva l'Aurispa soffriva in particolare 
Poggio Bracciolini. In una lettera indirizzata ad Andrea Fiocchi il 12 agosto 1449 
egli scrive: "Il papa é a Fabriano, dove non puó entrare nessuno se non per 
gravi motivi e con un solo servitore. Aurispa é con lui solus cum solo e vorrebbe 
andarsene; infatti non ha nessun guadagno e nessun compenso.”58 

Ma pochi giorni dopo, il 26 agosto dello stesso anno, scrivendo all'autorevole 
segretario Pietro da Noceto egli confessa: "Ardo dal desiderio di vedere Nostro 
Signore e di parlare con lui, tanto da non avere nessuna cosa che mi appas- 
sioni di pit.” Nella stessa lettera, più avanti aggiunge una frase che mi sembra 
assai significativa: "Vedo che non volete far lavorare il nostro Aurispa, e fa bene 
Nostro Signore a non affidargli incarichi che potrebbero distrarre la sua mente 
dagli studi cui si sta dedicando." 

Questi due passaggi, dominati dall'invidia e all'ipocrisia, tolgono ogni valore 
documentario alle accuse ingiuriose contro l'Aurispa, accuse che si leggono 
nella lettera indirizzata dal Bracciolini a Francesco Marescalchi il 26 giugno 
del 1459, poco dopo la sua morte.5? 

Le accuse di Poggio non meritano di essere smentite; mi basterà citare il 
distico che chiude un bell'elogio dell'Aurispa indirizzato da Antonio Panormita 
a Cosimo de’ Medici (Hermaphr. 2.22.9-10): "Quisquis in hoc mecum non sen- 
serit, arbiter aequus / Non fuit, aut certe Zoilus ille fuit."60 

La lettura del carteggio pubblicato dal Sabbadini e lo studio della sua bio- 
grafia mostrano in modo evidente che l'Aurispa non fu solo dotato di incredi- 
bili qualità di filologo e di conoscitore delle lingue e delle letterature classiche, 
ma anche di grande umanità ed equilibrio. Questo gli consenti di essere amato 
e stimato non solo dal Panormita, dal Filelfo e dal Valla, ma anche da persona- 
lità di più indiscutibile statura morale, come il Guarino, il Traversari, Francesco 
Barbaro e, last, but not least, da colui che puó essere considerato come il più 
grande tra i papi del ‘400, Niccolo v. 


57 Cfr. Gualdo Rosa 2020, 84-91. 

58 Cfr. Harth 1987, vol. 3, 95. 

59 Cfr. Harth 1987, vol. 3, 530-31. Vd. anche Sabbadini 1931, App. XIII, 171-72. 
60 Cfr. Coppini 1990, 109. 
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Two Nations, Two Foundations: The Renaissance’s 
‘Other Rome’ 


Alden Smith 


So insatiable is man's interest in his distant past 
that imagination assists the weaknesses of memory. 


FREDERIC C. LANE, Venice and History 


A signal footnote from the introduction of Craig Kallendorf's rich and masterful 
book, Virgil and the Myth of Venice: Books and Readers in the Italian Renaissance 
(1999), hints at an interesting feature of Venice's origins. In that note, Kallendorf 
(1999, 17 note 52) records that Vergerio, in De republica Veneta (p. 40, 39-42), 
explains that Antenor founded Venezia (modern Veneto) when he returned 
from Troy. Vergerio does not come up with this story on his own: rather, he 
draws his inference from two ancient sources. One is a line from Virgil's Aeneid 
(1.247), in which Venus laments to Jupiter that her son Aeneas has been denied 
his right to the city that he was destined to found (Aen. 1.242-49): 


Antenor potuit, mediis elapsus Achivis, 

Illyricos penetrare sinus, atque intima tutus 
regna Liburnorum, et fontem superare Timavi, 
unde per ora novem vasto cum murmure montis 
it mare proruptum et pelago premit arva sonanti. 
hic tamen ille urbem Patavi sedesque locavit 
Teucrorum, et genti nomen dedit, armaque fixit 
Troia; nunc placida compostus pace quiescit [...] 


Antenor, having slipped through the midst of the Achaeans, was able to 
penetrate the Illyrian bays and in safety to conquer the deep realms of the 
Liburnians and to overcome the source of the Timavus, whence through 
nine mouths its flood, breaking forth, goes with the vast murmur from 
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the mountain and presses upon the fields with roaring tide. Nevertheless, 
that man placed the city of Patavus here, located the seats of the Trojans, 
gave a name to the nation, and hung the Trojan arms; now, composed 
with gentle peace, he rests [...]! 


At this point in the epic, Antenor is, for Venus, the prime example of success, 
if a paradoxical one, as Antenor cannot claim the divine descent that Aeneas 
can. Yet Venus notes that up to the moment when she speaks it is Antenor who 
stands out as the savior of the Trojan remnant, not Aeneas, whose destiny it is 
to do so. 

Vergerio's second primary source also comes from the Roman past. At the 
very time that Virgil was writing these lines, the Paduan historian Livy is care- 
ful to note, at the outset of his History of Rome, that Aeneas was not the only 
Trojan hero who made his way to Italy. Immediately following his preface, 
Livy's work begins with this account (11—3): 


iam primum omnium satis constat Troia capta in ceteros saevitum esse 
Troianos, duobus, Aeneae Antenorique, et vetusti iure hospitii et quia 
pacis reddendaeque Helenae semper auctores fuerant, omne ius belli 
Achivos abstinuisse; casibus deinde variis Antenorem cum multitu- 
dine Enetum, qui seditione ex Paphlagonia pulsi et sedes et ducem rege 
Pylaemene ad Troiam amisso quaerebant, venisse in intimum maris 
Hadriatici sinum, Euganeisque qui inter mare Alpesque incolebant pul- 
sis Enetos Troianosque eas tenuisse terras. et in quem primo egressi sunt 
locum Troia vocatur pagoque inde Troiano nomen est: gens universa 
Veneti appellati. 


Now in the first place, it is by all sufficiently agreed that, once Troy had 
been taken, there was a savage attack against the rest of the Trojans; for 
two of them, Aeneas and Antenor, both because of the old law of hos- 
pitality and because these men had always been in favor of peace and 
of giving Helen back, the Greeks abstained from the right of war. It is 
agreed, too, that with varying fortunes Antenor sailed with a multitude of 
Enetians who because of sedition had been expelled from Paphlagonia to 
the furthest bay of the Adriatic and, as their king Pylaemenes had been 
lost at Troy, they were seeking a leader and a place to settle, and after 
the Euganei, who were dwelling between the sea and the Alps, had been 
expelled, that the Enetians and Trojans occupied these lands. And the 


1 Alltranslations are my own. 
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place where they first set out is called Troy, and thence comes the name 
for the Trojan district; the whole nation was called by the name Veneti. 


According to Livy, we have, from the very beginning, two Italian districts —the 
Roman and the Venetian— which descend from the foundations of two cagey 
Trojan leaders (Stockwell 2015, 132). Whether his formulation of such conten- 
tion is born out of his own national pride, as he hailed from Padua, or simply 
from the stories he inherited, Livy here creates a rivalry that is not soon forgot- 
ten and develops throughout the late medieval and Renaissance periods. He 
also establishes, alongside Virgil's own, a rift between these two foundations 
that abides throughout this region's history. 

During the late Middle Ages, the story of Antenor was modified. In John 
the Deacon's Origo civitatum Italiae seu Venetiarum (Chronicon Altinate et 
Chronicon Gradense), Antenor is mentioned as the discoverer of a lagoon to 
the north of the inlet that would become the Venice of John the Deacon's day 


(p. 7): 


Galee dividuntur et socii separantur; filius a patre, frater a fratre seques- 
trantur. Eneas cum quattordecim galeis insulam cervorum applicuit: 
Anthenor autem in litore lacum intravit cum septem galeis, ibique civita- 
tem Aquilegia nomine, id est aquis ligata, edificavit. 


The galleys are divided up and the allies are separated; son from father, 
brother from brother they are separated. With fourteen galleys Aeneas 
drew near to the island of stags; Antenor, however, entered the lagoon 
on the shore with seven galleys, and there built a city by the name of 
Aquileia, that is "bound by waters." 


Here we find a slight enlargement upon the story. With seven ships Antenor 
enters the lacus of what is essentially proto-Venice and gives a name to the 
place based on its natural system of connected canals (aquis ligata), well before 
any canal system in the area would later be developed. Meanwhile, the Origo 
(pp. 7-10) tells us in some detail, the hero Aeneas presses on to the foundation 
of the other city on the western side of Italy, via Sicily and Carthage: Rome. 
Venetia is the region in which both Padua and Aquileia were founded and, 
subsequent to those towns, the city of Venice itself would find its own place 
on the Adriatic coast. Despite its humble beginnings as the 'other' Rome, it 
would eventually represent the ideal form of republican government in a way 
that Rome never did. Though Venice's origins could be traced to Antenor, the 
government represented in the idealized republic did not find its origins in the 
pagan past, like Rome, but in the medieval praedestinatio of St. Mark's relics. 
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Margaret King (2005, 220) summarizes well the fully developed positive 
myth of Venice, noting 


the eternity of Venice, the perfect balance of her governmental system, 
her historic commitment to liberty, the harmonious cooperation of her 
social classes encouraged by a just distribution of duties and rewards, her 
benevolent doges subject to law, [and] her nobility's selfless devotion to 
the common welfare. 


To sustain such a lofty reputation, Venice needed a foundation legend that 
would put her on a par with the eternal city, Rome. Interestingly, that origin 
story would connect the two cities at birth. 

On the side of the noble version of Venice's origins, the ancient name of 
the Veneti, Eneti, was explained in the Renaissance as deriving from Aeneas's 
name (Brown 1996, 12-13; Mosetto 2018, 3.6). On the bawdy side, however, 
the echoing of the name of the goddess Venus was not lost on Renaissance 
wordsmiths.? Keen to connect the vices of the city with a pagan and divinely 
erotic past, Renaissance writers not infrequently offered witty puns upon the 
assonance of the names (e.g., the seventeenth-century writer James Howell, 
who penned the famous line “Venus is the Queen of Love, Venice of Policie”).? 
What is often called the anti-myth of Venice is not necessarily directly con- 
nected to hedonism and excess, but is rather the incompetent, self-indulgent 
and often overly ambitious rule associated with it. The contrast between such 
indulgent behavior and competent rulers is heightened by the Catholic con- 
text in the Renaissance in which the Venetian city was situated. 

This bifurcated view of that city, however, reached its fullest fruition near 
the beginning of the nineteenth century when Pierre Antoine Noél Daru pub- 
lished his Histoire de la République de Venise (1819). As Claudio Povolo (2000, 
491-92) notes, Daru's vantage point dovetails with the existing narrative that 
was propagated by French authors: the Venetian Republic was by Daru's time, 
to the majority of the French ruling élite, not just a decadent place but also a 
decadent system of governance under the sway of oligarchs. Povolo (2000, 492) 
writes: "Though Daru was clearly fascinated, even seduced, by the proven polit- 
ical and governmental skills of the Venetian ruling class, his Histoire unveils 


2 Though Rosand devotes an entire chapter (2001, 117-51) to Venice's pagan associations, he 
never delves into the foundation story of Antenor as the comrade and foundational rival of 
Aeneas, Venus's son. Rather he connects Venice's foundation with the birth of the goddess: 
^With the constant celebration of the city's wondrous foundation upon the waters, rising 
miraculously from the sea, it was inevitable that Venetian mythography should appropriate 
that other sea-born goddess of antiquity, Venus herself" (117). 

3 See SPQV 1651. 
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that class’s inner contradictions and guiding principles which he regards as the 
basic causes of the ancient Republic’s dissolution.” 

Long before Daru, the myth and anti-myth of Venice had played out in polit- 
ical theory and political reality. As pertains to the negative view, as early as1503 
Niccolö Machiavelli had alluded to it in a dispatch to Florence that intimated 
Venice's apparent overweening ambition to subject all of Italy to itself (1964, 
vol. 2, 676):* 


Discorse monsignore reverendissimo di Volterra con quella prudenza e 
destrezza che suole in ogni cosa, e periculi che correva cotesta città, e 
il disagio che la pativa per non avere le sue genti a dipresso, e che pos- 
seva conosciuta l'ambizione dei Viniziani, facilmente surgere cosa, per la 
quale noi non solamente aremo bisogno delle genti nostre, ma di quelle 
del re per defenderci da questa ambizione dei Viniziani [...] 


The most reverend Monsignor spoke of Volterra with that prudence and 
dexterity that he usually does in everything, and of the dangers that over- 
run this city, of the uneasiness that she suffered for not having held her 
own people in check, and of the capacity, which the well-known ambition 
of the Venetians possessed, to rise up [in power] easily for something— 
for that we will not only have need of our denizens, but those of the king, 
to defend us from the ambition of the Venetians [...] 


Machiavelli here divulges the growing influence of the Venetians as seen in 
their city's imperialistic aims. Such ambition for wider political sway is not 
confined merely to domination of Volterra but, as this citation shows, even 
extends theoretically as far as the subjugation of Florence. Machiavelli thus 
touches upon the full bloom of the ‘anti-myth, the negative image of Venice, 
and here does so at the outset of the sixteenth century. 

A similar appraisal of the city can be seen in the writing of Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini, who in his Commentaries speaks about the Venetians' arrogance 
and their incessant boasting of their city's power and influence (Comm. 12.30): 


Nosti superbiam gentis et insatiabilem dominandi cupiditatem. 
Succedere Romanis se iactitant et imperium orbis sibi deberi. Aeneae 
Troiani suo tempore imperasse; nunc Antenoris posteritati, quam sibi 
arrogant, monarchiam deberi. 


4 See Martin and Romano 2000, 2. 
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You know the haughtiness of that people and their insatiable desire for 
domination. They vaunt that they are the successors to the Romans and 
that the world empire is owed to them. They say, too, that the successors 
of Trojan Aeneas ruled in their own time; that now the monarchy, which 
they claim for themselves, is owed to the descendants of Antenor. 


In Pius’s Commentaries these words are found in the mouth of the ambassador 
of Florence. Fabio Stok (2018) has recently noted that the tension between this 
ambassador's words and Pius 11’s own desire for a crusade finds a parallel in the 
supposed rivalry between Pius's ancient prototype, the Virgilian Aeneas, and 
his comrade Antenor, the ancient founder of Veneto—a rivalry, we saw earlier, 
if not quite intimated in, at least derived from, the opening chapter of Livy's 
history. Piccolomini, who certainly lived up to both his given and papal names, 
is interested in establishing a connection to antiquity and thus emphasizes 
that rivalry. Thus, in Piccolomini's account, the Florentine ambassador can say 
that the true victor of the crusade would be the Venetian Republic, which is 
not only Rome's rival but that of other Italian states such as Florence (Stok 
2018, 175). 

As Martin and Romano (2000) have shown in the introduction to their col- 
lection of essays on Venetian history, Venice's beauty and potential as a model 
of republican government was set against its political failures and rampant 
moral decadence. In the eighteenth century, Venice would be taken as an 
exemplar of the force of law used to curb evil, as can be seen in Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau's analysis in The Social Contract (4.4): 


Comme le régime des gens sains n'est pas propre aux malades, il ne faut 
pas vouloir gouverner un peuple corrompu par les mémes loix qui con- 
viennent à un bon peuple. Rien ne prouve mieux cette maxime que la 
durée dela République de Venise, dont le simulacre existe encore, unique- 
ment parce que ses loix ne conviennent qu'à de méchans hommes. 


Just as the normal regimen of people in good health is not appropriate 
for those who are sick, thus one should not try to govern a corrupt people 
by the same laws that are suitable for a good people. There is no better 
proof of this maxim than the endurance of the Republic of Venice, whose 
shadow still abides—singly because its laws are suited to wicked men. 


For Rousseau, Venice's laws have protected a depraved city from being 
destroyed by its own corrupt citizens. We thus find that any positive image of 
Venice must be considered in broad terms, leaving room for a less than perfect 
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Venice to emerge. In some cases, the ‘Christian’ version of the city that helps to 
sustain the positive myth of Venice from time to time also divulges traits that 
befit a less than moral city. Speaking of fourteenth-century Venice, King (1986, 
210) notes that the city “remained true to the Christian mission, buoyed by 
her own apostolic tradition [...] even when the church herself deserted it and 
foundered in vice.” 

This dichotomy is similarly fleshed out in the work of the nineteenth-century 
author Agostino Sagredo, who wrote a two-volume oeuvre entitled, Venezia e 
le sue lagune. More important, however, is his shorter piece, bearing the title 
Storia civile e politica della repubblica veneta, intended to introduce that larger 
work, In it he portrays Venice ‘warts and all, revealing the city’s best features 
along with its faults (Povolo 2000, 501). Segredo (1847, vol. 1, 127-30) notes that 
the industrial base of the region created a kind of caste system, within which a 
decadent mode of life developed on its own. 

While Segredo points up both aspects of the city’s character, his contempo- 
rary, Samuele Romanin, in his Lezioni di storia veneta, shades toward a some- 
what positive interpretation of the city’s history insofar as the city’s economic 
prosperity was fostered by the exercise of moderation and restraint among 
the nobility5 A third nineteenth-century author, Vincenzo Marchesi, who was 
a younger contemporary of Romanin and Segredo, assembled his own work 
entitled Le origini e le cause storiche della rovina della repubblica veneta (1889). 
Capitalizing on the distinction between the positive and adverse sides of the 
myth of Venice, Marchesi (1889, 267-73), like Sagredo, expounds upon the 
aspects of Venetian history that stand opposed to one another, highlighting 
the weaknesses of the city’s foreign policy while at the same time pointing out 
the strength of its expanding infrastructure.® 

In the mid-twentieth century, Gina Fasoli famously describes the myth as 
“bifronte” in her often-cited article, “Nascita di un mito,” where she delineates 
both the positive and negative aspects of the myth’s characteristics (Fasoli, 
1958, 449). Donald Queller (1969, 229) builds on Fasoli’s observation, showing 
that one aspect of the negative side consisted of mere laziness on the part of 
the ruling nobility, who as early as the thirteenth century sought to wiggle out 
of their civic duties. Thus, some of the character of this city lay in its internal 
struggles that helped to transform the myth of Venice into daily reality. 

Ann Jones (1987) highlights the Venice myth’s internal incongruity, too, by 
contrasting two works of the early seventeenth century: Thomas Coryat's trav- 
elogue entitled, Coryats Crudities, and John Webster's period drama, “The White 


5 Romanin 1875, vol. 1, 163. Further on Romanin, see Martin and Romano 2000, 504. 
6 Cf. Martin and Romano 2000, 506. 
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Devil" More than a decade after Jones, Craig Kallendorf deftly delineated the 
Renaissance origins of this dichotomy in his Virgil and the Myth of Venice. In 
his second chapter, “Morality, Schooling and the Printed Book in Renaissance 
Venice,’ Kallendorf (1999, 31-90) noted that these two distinct accounts of 
Venice had already emerged in the Renaissance mind long before Coryat. One 
version was that of an ideal city, extolled, for example, in Lovato's Christian 
interpretation of Virgil, which was foundational for a morally educated Venice. 
The other, less glamorous version of the city's character came along later, as is 
evident, for example, in the words of Shakespeare's usurious character Shylock 
in The Merchant of Venice (1605). Kallendorf notes that Shylock "represents 
everything that challenges the established order from within: the complaint of 
the politically disenfranchised, the instinct of the marketplace gone awry, and 
ultimately the failure to conform to the community" (1999, 83). 

Accordingly, even if, as McNeil (1974, 72) states about Venice, "the state was 
run as a business firm," and, as Romano notes, there was less of a social stigma 
necessarily associated with commerce in Venice because of its position as a 
maritime trade center,” ceremonies such as that of the Bucentaur dignified 
Venice's relationship with the sea (Senior 1929). Nonetheless, the effect of a 
high level of commerce made Venice, if a cultured town by virtue of its east- 
ward facing position, a place open to influences a bit different from the norms 
of the neighboring Terraferma. As Madden (2003, 199) has noted about Venice's 
expanding maritime empire, Venice's "success also posed a problem [...] With 
each new possession came new dangers." 

In addition to the Shakespearean exposition of a Shylock or even an Antonio 
(Rosand 2001, 4), the aforementioned Coryats Crudities also reveals a similar 
view of the city's shadier side, though in the early Renaissance the notion 
had clearly already been in the offing. This aspect of the city's character was 
worldlier, enticing, and loaded with temptations that could lead to the indul- 
gence of sensual pleasure (Kallendorf 1999, 82-83). One need hardly mention 
Shakespeare's allusions to Desdemona and Othello's alleged prenuptial activi- 
ties (Berger 2004, 8). Kallendorf (1999, 83) even cites an account of Sir Henry 
Wotton, the English ambassador to Venice, who is said to have fled his post to 
avoid being enticed by Venetian prostitutes. 


7 Cf Goffman 2002, 182-83; also Romano 1988, who refers to the trade routes that existed 
through the Alpine passes to the north: "Venetians were the intermediaries for the increas- 
ingly wealthy northern Europeans who wanted to purchase silks and spices from the East" 
(7). C£ also Lane 1966, 25-34, and Ackroyd 2009, 101319. On the trade wars between Venice 
and Genoa, cf. Nicol 1988, 261-62, and Holmes 2001, 245. Further on the long-standing rivalry 
of these two cities, Hazlitt [1900] 1966, 577-78. 
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On the one hand, the two divergent versions of Venice likely emerge organi- 
cally, as in the Renaissance it was not uncommon for any serious city to have an 
official ‘patriotic’ version of its origin (Finlay 1980, 121-24); on the other hand, 
such positive stories could easily be set in contrast with day-to-day reality, par- 
ticularly in a metropolitan port city like Venice.® Add to this that one aspect 
of that daily reality, at least when the Venetian Republic was at its apex in the 
fifteenth century, is the fact that the city's government, which had long since 
incorporated features of the ancient Roman system of republican administra- 
tion, was widely praised for its blended constitutional character (Grubb 1986, 
45-46). Indeed, Venice's blend of the Doge's executive powers with a limited 
aristocratic chamber (the Council of Ten) and a chamber of elected represen- 
tatives (the Great Council) allowed Ptolemy of Lucca, in the parts of Aquinas's 
On Princes attributed to him, to call Venice freer than other Italian city states; 
Machiavelli, too, though not uniformly positive, sometimes can be seen to 
extol Venetian governance.? Yet, it was far from a perfect system, as Muir (2001, 
46) has shown: between “697 and 1172, five doges [...] were forced to abdicate, 
nine exiled or deposed, five blinded, and five murdered." 

Like Rome, some of the Venetian character may be reflected in the account 
of its background, which in the case of Venice, as we have seen, inasmuch as it 
was ‘Trojan’ was connected to ancient Rome and yet, simultaneously, was an 
alternative to that city's influence. Renaissance Venetians likely all recognized 
Venice's split personality and knew at least some of the details of the two ori- 
gin stories. Vergerio certainly did. 

Modern scholars have picked up the thread of Venice's twofold nature that 
antedated Machiavelli and, as we saw above, continued on through Daru, who 
reshaped it for a modern audience. The quite detailed and now classic article 
of Robey and Law (1975) carefully lays out the problem, with deft observa- 
tions about the evolution of the myth's history. In particular, Daru's retelling of 
that myth influenced, too, the writings of authors such as Donald Queller and 
Francis Swietek, whose Two Studies on Venetian Government (1977) highlights 
the corruption among Venice's patrician élite, something he expands upon in 
his later Venetian Patriciate.!° As the twain origin of Venice perpetuated itself, 
it gradually changed from Trojan/Venetian versus Trojan/Roman to pagan (ori- 
gin) versus medieval Christian (rebirth) (Kallendorf 1995, 95). That rebirth, we 


8 Lane 1973, 44—54 et passim. 

9 Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy 11 et passim. Further, Carrithers 1991, 250; also McCormick 
2001, 298-301. 

10 Foran excellent analysis and contextualization of Queller's work, see Kittell and Madden 
1999. 
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shall see, revolved around the praedestinatio, mentioned at the outset of this 
paper, of St. Mark’s relics. 

Accordingly, how Venice was viewed in Renaissance Italy must be consid- 
ered both in light of the influence of the Venetian élite and that of ecclesiasti- 
cal power. What was then a Catholic present was built upon the stories and 
physical remains not only of a pagan but also a somewhat distant Christian 
past; in Padua, for example, Lovato Lovati asserted to have found the “tomb 
of Antenor” (Pincus 2017, 45-46). One of these foundational aspects, the tale 
of Venice's origin, as we saw earlier, stems from Livy and Virgil, both of whom 
offered accounts of the Antenor myth that gave Venice an initial story which 
could, at least in terms of its Trojan roots, rival Rome’s own. Yet there was a hia- 
tus between that foundation and the development of a Christian narrative, for 
Christian evangelization stories are tied to yet another layer in the bifurcation 
of the myth of Venice.” 

It is perhaps for this reason that as recently as 2004 Sheila Das sought to 
detach the pagan story from that of the evangelization of the city. Das argues 
that in the years after the medieval chronicles of Marco (1292) and his older 
contemporary Martin da Canal, the author of Les Estoires de Venise (1267), 
there was a shift away from an emphasis on the mythical Trojan origins to “an 
explanation of the move onto the salt flats of the lagoons themselves, by cit- 
ing either Attila’s or the Lombards’ invasions as prompting the Veneti to flee 
from the Terraferma. The final layer of the myth reports St. Mark’s praedes- 
tinatio of Venice as his final resting place” (Das 2004, 99; also Buchthal 1971, 
60). Yet there is no need, as we shall see, to find the original foundation myth 
of Venice as being incompatible with the city’s ‘christening.’ Rather, in the 
hands of an intellectual such as Doge Andrea Dandolo (see below), the two 
would work together to allow for the bawdy pagan history to be fulfilled and 
complemented in the Renaissance's Catholic reality. 


11 On the earliest datable physical remains in Venice, see Ammerman et al. 2017, to which 
add the response paper of John Meadows et al. 2018. Both articles posit a seventh-century 
date for Venice’s communal foundation, though the latter paper relies on other evidence. 
Aquileia’s and Padua’s archaeological remains are obviously much older, some dating to 
the Roman republican period; cf. Benes 2011, 47-51. Further on early Venice and the build- 
ing of the canals and drainage issues, cf. Munk and Munk 1972, 417-18. 

12 That the Renaissance élite would have known about the Trojan legend is not in doubt, but 
it is unlikely that they had any inkling of the physical archaeological remains that might 
have been found there: Logan 1972, 47. 

13 Even Venetian geography contributed to the myth, supporting both Antenor's arrival 
there and that of Mark; cf. Crouzet-Pavan 2000, 42. 

14 OnDandolo' intellectual culture, cf. Norwich 2003, 214; also Pincus 2000, 93-95. 
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For Rome, the most famous evangelization account is, of course, that of 
St. Peter, martyred under Nero; the trophaeum that marks his martyrdom, 
located in the necropolis beneath St. Peter's Basilica, is believed by many to 
be the resting place of that saint, and it may possibly actually house his bones 
(Snyder 2003, 172). That account is foundational not only for the basilica that 
bears his name but for the Catholic Church as a whole. 

Venice's Christian foundation goes back to the story of a visit to the city by 
its spiritual founder, St. Mark, who came there after he had left Rome and had 
gone to Aquileia, the original foundation place of Venice, between 48 and 50 
(Pastorello 1937, 9; cf. Perry 2015, 140). Even if this account of Mark's peregrina- 
tions did not originate with Doge Andrea Dandolo (r. 1343-1354), it was cer- 
tainly in his own political interest and that of his Grand Chancellor, Benintendi 
Ravegnani, with whom he shared a close relationship (Ruggiero 1980, 91),5 to 
call attention to that account and thereby connect his regime with the evange- 
list (Bouwsma 1968, 74). Dandolo, the most intellectual doge with a doctorate 
from Padua (Lazzarini 1976, 133-34),!6 in fact begins his Cronica per extensum 
descripta (1352) with the account of Mark's apostolate: Marcus evangelista in 
Aquilegia primo catholicam fundavit ecclesiam, anno Domini nostri lesu Christi 
XLVIII (“Mark the evangelist founded a Catholic church for the first time in 
Aquileia, in the year of our Lord Jesus Christ 48") (Pastorello 1937, 9; Angold 
2007, 66—67). In his discussion of Dandolo and other chroniclers, Perry (2015, 
172) notes that "the Trojan origin myth for Venice crystallized in local chroni- 
cle traditions, placing the founding of Venice by Antenor prior to Aeneas and 
Rome.” 

Dandolo’s magnum opus was a considerable expansion of his Cronica brevis 
that had appeared a decade earlier (in 1342; cf. Arnaldi and Capo 1976), the year 
before the erudite Dandolo was named doge (Okey 1931, 145-46). Dandolo’s 
distant great (several times over) uncle, Enrico (Madden 2003, 12), had 
emphasized the importance of St. Mark as the patron of Venice (supplanting 
Theodore, the patron of the early Venetians, as pointed out by Rosand 2001, 53) 
by issuing coinage (the grosso) with the doge himself next to St. Mark on the 
obverse and Christ Pankrator on the reverse (Stahl 1999, 125). This denomina- 
tion was replicated by Andrea during his dogeship. By reproducing this coin 
for his own rule, Andrea followed his predecessor with another layer in the 


15 Also Lazzarini 1976, 149. According to Romano, Dandolo also enjoyed a close relation- 
ship with Rafaino de' Caresini, yet another Grand Chancellor under that doge; see further 
Romano 1988, 32. 

16 Okey (1931, 145) notes that Dandolo was the sole Venetian doge to have enjoyed such a rich 
educational background; also Norwich 2003, 214. 
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FIGURE 19.1 FIGURE 19.2 

Grosso of Andrea Dandolo. Venetia, ca. 1345. Grosso of Andrea Dandolo. Venetia, ca. 1345. 
2 grams; silver 96.5%. Waco, Texas, 2 grams; silver 96.596. Waco, Texas, H. R. Jakes 
H. R. Jakes Collection. Obverse Collection. Reverse 


'foundation' story, highlighting the Christian present by having his own like- 
ness share the obverse of the coin with the Christian evangelist who had origi- 
nally brought the gospel to the region. 

According to the story, Mark, while traveling, miraculously was compelled 
by bad weather to land at the Port of Rivalto,!” not far from which later St. 
Mark's square and cathedral would be built (Pastorello 1937, 10; cf. Lorenzetti 
1961, 214-15). He remained in the area of Aquileia, preaching Christ; there a 
local Christian church was established for a two-year span. Then, having 
received a revelation that a great work would be done in future Venice hon- 
oring him, Mark traveled to Rome with a local Christian leader Hermagoras; 
there he introduced Hermagoras to Peter, who ordained Hermagoras bishop 
(McGregor 2006, 39-40). Yet Mark would, in 68, be martyred in Alexandria,!8 
and his name, which had previously been associated with Veneto, would only 
be physically re-associated with it when the saint's remains were said to be 


17 The tale is also preserved in pictorial narrative form: cf. Dale 1994. 

18 Acta sanctorum 12.351 in the edition of Godefridus Henschenius et Damelis Papebrochius, 
Acta sanctorum, Aprilis tomus tertius (Paris e Roma: Palmé, 1866), 351. Cf. also Lauritzen 
1978, 25-34. 
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transported to Venice in 828 by merchants who supposedly were aware of the 
legendary evangelization of Veneto by Mark in antiquity.!9 

Mark’s impact, even if only legendary, on the Venetian community gave 
them a Christian foundation that parallels yet another double foundation, 
that of Rome, whose twain origin stories encompass Trojan Aeneas and, nearly 
half a millennium later, his descendant, Romulus. Yet the real dichotomy in 
Rome's foundation could be seen, in a sense, in the contrast between the 
pagan Rome and the city in which Peter and Paul spent their final years as 
foundational evangelists. Mutatis mutandis, for Venice, Antenor, who served 
alongside Rome's first founder, is like Aeneas, while Mark, who served along- 
side Rome's Christian founder, Peter, is the saint on which Venice's principal 
basilica stands. Antenor went to Aquileia (and Padua), Aeneas to Alba Longa. 
Pace Das,” the apparent conflict of pagan and Christian in fact offers the city's 
double foundation a surprising elasticity that transcends temporal and even 
socioreligious restrictions. 

Moreover, as in the case of the Eternal City, Venice's first foundation in 
nearby Aquileia would prove not to be its final one. Interestingly, too, Aquileia is 
located at some remove from Venice, much as Alba Longa from Rome. Further, 
as alluded to above, Mark's providentially being driven ashore at Rivalto finds 
a rough mythical analogue in the basket of Romulus and Remus washing 
ashore on the slope of the Palatine. Yet Mark was not so much a Romulus to 
Antenor's Aeneas as he was the Venetian version of St. Peter. Just as Mark knew 
personally and is believed to have been a close disciple of Peter, so Antenor 
was among Aeneas's men. Mark was like Romulus, a second founder, but a 
Christian Romulus—a St. Peter rolled into Romulus, Christianizing Venice as 
Peter had Rome. 

These parallels, or at least some of them, were not lost on Venetian 
Renaissance humanists who very much wanted to connect their city with 
ancient Rome. As Kallendorf (1999, 18) notes, the abbreviation SPQV, stamped 
on the Palazzo Ducale in late fifteenth-century Venice, reflects an indisput- 
ably close identification with the old Roman sPQR. Further, the well-educated 
Doge Andrea Dandolo, mentioned above, connected the moral deterioration 
of the city with its political foibles: “Confronting the troubled social world 
of Venice [...] he called for moral regeneration, summoning the nobility to 


19  OnMark's martyrdom, cf. Acta sanctorum 12.351; on the fate of the saint's body, Acta sanc- 
torum 12.356—358. Further, cf. Hazlitt 1900, 391-92, and McGregor 2006, 43-44. 

20 Das 2004, 104: "The legend of St. Mark was efficacious in a way that the Trojan legend 
could not be." 
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its historic task of self-abnegation for the greater welfare of the whole city” 
(King 1986, 210). 

Let us return, then, to Venice’s double origin one last time. The fourteenth- 
century Doge Andrea Dandolo expanded upon and emphasized afresh a leg- 
endary story for a town that still needed a narrative to explain its Christian 
heritage. This move was calculated to support his ducal office. But his doing so 
inadvertently did much more than that. The doge provided Venice, as we learn 
from numerous other authors who exploited the Roman/Venetian connection, 
with a double story, a more flexible story, one that could reflect not just the 
myth of Venice but could handle more than one myth of Venice. This myth 
comprises and unites two Venices, one Christian and noble, the other pagan 
and carnal, tracing its origin to Virgil's sensitive and sensual goddess Venus. 
Thus, the Venice of St. Mark's Basilica and Square that could be seen as that 
city's second origin is perhaps better viewed as a metaphorical baptized ver- 
sion of its longstanding pagan forebear. But, as in the case of baptized human 
beings, sin abided and kept its dwelling in that town, whose canals and under- 
passes are, if not sexually suggestive per se, at the very least romantic. 

In short, Dandolo wanted to have it both ways, and in his Chronica in fact he 
does. The Venice whose name shared a bawdy assonance with the sex goddess 
of antiquity never went away, allowing Renaissance Venice to be outwardly reli- 
gious and pious but simultaneously wayward and sexually naughty as well.?! 
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Encounters with the Latin Past: Subiaco, Colonna, 
and Poems of Lepanto 


Sarah Spence 


Man, oh man 
In 2009 I was beginning work on a collaborative translation project with 
Elizabeth Wright of the University of Georgia and Andrew Lemons, then a PhD 
student at Princeton. Wright had become deeply involved with a Latin epyllion 
written in the years after the 1571 battle at Lepanto, in which the Holy League— 
the combined forces of Spain, Italy, and the Catholic Church—defeated the 
Turks at Nafpaktos (or Lepanto).! The epyllion was in dactylic hexameters and 
written by a sub-Saharan slave, Juan Latino, who had become a Latin teacher 
in Granada. It was a tough but fascinating poem, roughly the length of two 
books of the Aeneid, and written with pervasive classical Latin influence. 
Wright had enlisted Lemons and myself to help with the often-difficult Latin 
and the identification of classical allusions, and when we took our proposal to 
James Hankins, editor of the I Tatti Renaissance Library, he was enthusiastic, 
but thought we needed more material, further Latin poems about the battle. 

The three of us started digging around. Virtually nothing had been written 
on the Latin poetry of Lepanto, an event long celebrated as a source of vernac- 
ular verse. We found one anthology of Latin poems, published as early as 1572 
and then revised and updated through the subsequent centuries.? But some- 
one suggested a trip to the archives might yield even more, and so in the fall of 
2009 I found myself in Rome, heading to the Colonna archive. Marc’Antonio 
Colonna was the leader of one of the three armies that comprised the Holy 
League and a member of the powerful Colonna family, whose archive had for 
a long time resided in Rome proper. By 2009, however, the archive had been 
moved to Subiaco. Having learned this, I hopped a bus near Rome's Termini 
Station and rode the winding and beautiful way to Subiaco. 

The bus let me off at the bottom of the hill. I had been traveling, so was 
weighed down with my suitcase and laptop, and, asking around, learned that 


1 Forfurther on the Latin poems of Lepanto see Wright et al. 2014. 
2 Gherardi 1572. Other anthologies that appeared in the same first year and include Latin 
poetry about Lepanto are the anonymous Raccolta di varii poemi 1572 and Groto 1572. 
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the monastery of Santa Scolastica, where the archive and my overnight lodging 
were, sat on the top of what from the bottom appeared to be a steep, steep hill. 
I asked enough people, and presumably looked weary enough, that someone 
finally offered me a ride. Climbing into the back of a very small car, joining 
years of accumulated backseat stuff, I was driven uphill to the monastery—not 
without wondering what had led me here. 

When I reached the top and spilled out of the car, I was rewarded with an 
extraordinary view over the surrounding countryside and welcomed to a spare 
(read: Spartan) room near the refectory. I dropped my suitcase and headed for 
the library. There I met the head librarian and explained my mission: I wanted 
to see, if I could, any Latin poetry about the Battle of Lepanto that was housed 
in the Colonna archive. The librarian gestured for me to follow. We entered 
a room the size of the manuscript reading room at the Vatican Library and 
he explained that these rows (shelf upon shelf) housed documents from the 
battle. My lodgings were for one night and there were so many folders. But 
poetry, I repeated; is there poetry? He shrugged, and said there was no way to 
know. The archives had not been sorted with that in mind. 

I parked myself at a table and was brought a stack of folders, some thick, 
some thin. I plowed through them, working to read the often-impenetrable 
handwriting. Most were inventories of one kind or another—materiel brought 
by the Spaniards and the Maltese; personnel on this or that boat. The con- 
tents were clear, but unhelpful: not a hexameter among them. I read for a few 
hours, then went for a tour of the monastery with my new best friend, who also 
bought me an espresso from a vending machine. I was trying hard not to think 
about how far I had come, and for what purpose. 

I stayed at my table until closing time, then went to the lodging and on 
to dinner. It was a simple meal, followed by an early lights out. Internet was 
spotty, but this was fine as I had nothing to report. The next morning, I took 
myself back to the library when it opened and spent the first 15 minutes or so 
arranging a ride down the hill in time to catch the 1:00 A.M. bus back to Rome. 
No point in extending the stay. 

Not 20 minutes before my ride down Mount Crumpet, the librarian 
showed up at my table with yet another grey folder. This one was merci- 
fully slim, and I took it without much hope. Yet as he handed it to me, he 
said, “Forse é questo che sta cercando." I was not sure what he meant until 
I opened it. Inside this now frustratingly slim grey folder lay two collections: 
MS IIA 28/17, Latin and vernacular poetry about Lepanto; and Ms IIA 28/1, 
a short account of the battle in Latin prose. Both manuscripts had probably 
been sent to Marc'Antonio Colonna. The first manuscript was obviously the 
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one that interested me most, as it included page after page of handwritten 
poems, each page about the Battle of Lepanto and apparently never edited, 
translated, or published. The handwriting varied; they were clearly a selec- 
tion of poems collected over time that mentioned Lepanto and were housed 
in the Colonna's holdings. Some were long, some were short; I don't remem- 
ber exactly how many there were, but in the now minutes I had left before 
my ride, the librarian and his IT person scanned them and promised to email 
them to me. I saw that at least one of the poems was in hexameter; others 
were shorter and in different meters. 

I did not have a second to read anything. We copied what we could and I 
ran to the car that would take me down the hill in time for the bus. I thought 
of staying longer, but was assured I had found much of what there was to 
find, and I felt my trip had paid off. I hopped on the bus, just making it, and 
sat close to the front. At the next stop, a Pavarotti-sized local climbed on and 
sat next to me. It turned out he had family in the States, or had spent time 
there, and was anxious to use his English, so he prattled on for the bulk of the 
relatively short trip, punctuating every paragraph with his favorite phrase, 
“Man, oh man!” If he had any idea! Man, oh man indeed. To find a trove like 
this; it might as well have been a piece of an oar from one of the boats. I expe- 
rienced that frisson you feel when you are face to face with an actual piece 
of the past, which in this case included touching the page, seeing the ink of 
someone who if not at the battle, lived in its wake. The traces of the authors 
I have worked with most—Virgil, Ovid, Augustine, the troubadours—are 
all mediated beyond this type of experience. I have studied manuscripts of 
troubadour poems, yet even those are at a remove from the poets. The other 
poems about Lepanto we worked on were equally remote, since they were all 
published, even if just the year after the battle. But these individual sheets, 
with their varied handwriting revealing different eras and different prove- 
nances, not to mention different personalities, made me realize I was writ- 
ing about people, and people who had been around at the time, people who 
knew where they were when the Holy League won this momentous battle. 
I had never been so close to the past, nor had I ever felt such a kinship with 
people at such a remove. Man, oh man. 


1 The Poems 
Once back in the States I read through the material from the folder that the 


library emailed to me. The poem in hexameter was indeed Virgilian in style 
as well as meter, the others less so. Along with one other, the Virgilian poem 
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subsequently became part of the group published in The I Tatti volume At 
roughly 400 lines it was second in length only to the poem by Juan Latino, 
although it proved to be of somewhat dubious poetic quality and the Latin 
was knotty. Andrew Lemons took this poem over and worked on both text and 
translation; it became clear that this text was indeed written in honor of the 
triumphal entry into Rome that followed the battle, just weeks after the vic- 
tory, and appeared to be a gesture of congratulation and gratitude, perhaps 
by someone hoping for a favor. Given the extraordinary speed with which it 
was composed, however, we can forgive its infelicities and lack of polish (and 
remain indebted to Lemons’s willingness to grapple with it). Lemons deter- 
mined that it was written in two hands, changing roughly halfway through, and 
we all agreed that some of the imagery was striking. 

The remaining poems from the folder remain unedited. For this piece in 
honor of Craig Kallendorf, whose fascination with the early modern I think 
I can say that I now more than understand since the moment of epiphany in 
Subiaco, I offer one small poem from that collection. It is a dedication in iam- 
bic trimeter and certainly not something that fit our remit for the I Tatti vol- 
ume. But it does show traces of the issues that pervaded those poems and, as a 
result, is characteristic of works of its time and of this battle. In the remaining 
pages I will provide the context of the Latin poems about the battle, followed 
by the text and translation of this short work. I will conclude with a hypotheti- 
cal section on the inspiration for this dedicatory poem. 


2 The Battle of Lepanto 


On 7 October 1571, a Holy League Alliance of Spain, Venice, and the papacy, 
formed the preceding May, achieved a striking victory over the Ottoman navy 
in the battle of Lepanto, off the west coast of Greece. Poets responded to the 
victory with great speed, but also with deep learning. The poem included here 
is one of a surprisingly large number about the battle which were written in 
Latin and drew on classical Latin sources to make, nonetheless, a very contem- 
porary point. 

Lepanto was the largest galley battle of the Renaissance, the culmination of 
50 years of on-again-off-again relations between Muslim and Christian fleets. 
In August 1571 the Holy League coalition gathered a fleet at Messina, in north- 
eastern Sicily. The fleet was led by John of Austria, with Marc'Antonio Colonna 


3 Anonymous, "Leta sub auspicio felici, et numine sancti" (Wright et al. 2014, poem no. 15): 
Monastero di Santa Scolastica (Subiaco, Italy), Ms 11 A 28/17. 
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as its second in command; Sebastiano Venier led the Venetian troops. Sailing 
east they eventually regrouped at the Gulf of Lepanto where, in large part 
because of a change of wind and an early successful charge by the Venetian 
galleasses, they were victorious over the Ottomans in under a day, with an esti- 
mated 40,000 fighters killed and another 10,000 wounded, possibly the bloodi- 
est day of fighting in history. 

The largest selection of Latin poems written shortly after the battle is pub- 
lished in the volume edited by Gherardi (1572). It alone contains hundreds of 
poems in Latin about the battle in a wide variety of genres. Many make refer- 
ence to classical Latin sources; in particular, the depth of the poets’ familiarity 
with Virgil enabled them not only to quote extensively but also to adapt his 
works to these new circumstances, as they displayed their skill at imitatio. In 
many of these poems Lepanto is presented as a second Actium: its setting 
off the western coast of Greece provided a clear parallel with the battle of 
31 BCE, when Octavian was victorious over Antony and Cleopatra to become 
the sole ruler of the Roman world. The event was recorded in Book 8 of the 
Aeneid on the shield of Aeneas, and, as David Quint (1993) has argued, the 
battle came to be seen, through texts such as the Aeneid, as the victory of 
West over East. A chapbook published a year after Lepanto (“Discorso sopra 
due grandi e memorabili battaglie navali” [1572]) presented the two naval 
battles side by side along the lines of Plutarch's Parallel Lives, where a long 
description of Actium is then followed by a description of Lepanto. To the 
extent that the Aeneid overall tells of the victory of the West over the East— 
of Rome over Troy—Lepanto comes to represent a latter-day version of that 
watershed event. Moreover, the intervening elevation of Virgil to the status of 
Christian prophet as a result of what were seen as his predictions about the 
birth of a miraculous child in Eclogue 4 led sixteenth-century poets to view 
the events at Lepanto more as instances of divine fulfillment than histori- 
cal replay. Such a view was aided by historical coincidence: the name of the 
pope who formed the Holy League, Pius v, echoed pius Aeneas’s defining trait, 
while both Marc’Antonio Colonna and John of Austria, two of the three admi- 
rals in the Holy League, claimed Augustan lineage. Perhaps most strikingly, 
Aeneas’s own name provides the adjective most often used for the weapons, 
aenea (bronze), and, as we shall see, a prominent son of Marc’Antonio shared 
the name of Aeneas's son, Ascanius. 

More complex examples of imitation can be found in this collection.* Some 
of the poems represent Virgil as a propagandistic poet of empire, as they iden- 
tify the three admirals as a new triumvirate. But at other times the Virgilian 


4 Thissection draws on and expands material published in the introduction to our edition and 
translation of key Latin poems about the battle: Wright et al. 2014 and Wright 2016. 
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influence is of a different sort. Here the propagandistic elements are balanced 
by poetic concerns; the fact that the poets drew on the Eclogues and Georgics 
as well as the Aeneid suggests that an imperial agenda is enriched by other 
interests, including lamenting the plight of the conquered and meditating on 
the role of the poet, especially in a time of war. In these instances Virgil offered 
a matrix for reflecting on the complexity of the event in an imperial setting. 
Many of the poems celebrate the battle as an advance for Catholicism against 
the Muslim-majority Ottoman Empire. But other poems lament the horrific 
violence, voice sympathies with Ottoman fighters, and report misdeeds by the 
victors. Other examples are apparent: descriptions of the naval battle mirror 
not only scenes from the shield of Aeneas in Book 8, but also vignettes from 
the boat race in Book 5 (which nuances the question of winning and losing) 
and echoes from the storm in Book 1, where the Trojans are struggling to sur- 
vive; underworld scenes draw on Aeneid 6, as well as Georgics 4, mixing the 
brightness of Elysium with the dark shadows of Orpheus; references to the 
story of Dido and Aeneas recur, but both sides are evoked—as often as there 
are quotations of Mercury pleading with Aeneas to continue the mission to 
Rome, there are also allusions to Dido as she watches the Trojan ships sail away 
from Carthage. 

The purpose and power of poetry, as well as the concern for the underdog, 
both interests of Virgil throughout his works, show up in a variety of ways here. 
In the Ecloga Nautica of Giovanni Antonio Taglietti, a Turkish poet's death is 
lamented: 


Viderat Ismarium de puppe Venerius Acin, 
qui doctis carus Musis falsique sacerdos 
Maumethis, magna Maumethem voce vocabat. 
Protinus ecce senex ardentem lampada torquet 
incauti in faciem illius diadema reluxit 
linigerum; accurrunt socii, properantque voracem 
undanti lympha manibusque extinguere pestem; 
non tamen haec prosunt, miseri quin flamma rubentem 
consumat vultum et totos descendat in artus. 
Inde alias aliasque faces iacit impiger, illae 
consumunt tabulas ratibusque hostilibus haerent, 
dumque viri trepidant intus Vulcaniaque omnes 
militiae obliti certatim incendia vitant, 
cum ratibus mediis subito exponuntur in undis; 
extemplo his actis, aeratam corripit hastam, 
datque neci hostiles turmas agitatque cadentes 
per mare, et ingenti redeuntes cuspide pellit. 
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From the deck of his ship Venier had spotted the Ismarian Acis, a favorite 
of the learned Muses and priest of false Muhammad, who was calling the 
name “Muhammad” in a loud voice. But look, the old man [Venier] hurls 
a burning torch in the other's face while he's off his guard and sets his 
linen turban on fire. His comrades run to help and hurry to extinguish the 
consuming fire with water and hands. But their effort comes to nothing, 
and the flame consumes the poor man's reddening face and descends 
over all his limbs. 

Then tireless Venier throws more and more firepots, and they consume 
floorboards and cling to the enemy ships; while the men tremble inside 
and forget their military duties in the struggle to avoid Vulcan's flames, 
they suddenly find themselves exposed on their ships, in the middle of 
the waves. At this, Venier snatches his bronze spear and sends the hostile 
squadrons to death; he drives them headlong into the sea and pushes 
away any coming back with his huge sword point.5 


But Virgil is also deployed to play an additional role. In these poems the fig- 
ure of Fama, depicted memorably in Aeneid 4 appears regularly, though put 
to several new uses. Even as the new technological advances of gunfire were 
changing the landscape of battle forever, so the development of another 
kind of transmission, the printing press, would forever change the place that 
news—and poetry—would occupy. The Virgilian figure of Fama, negative in 
the Aeneid, is often sanitized here to become a personification allegory for the 
advances in communication offered by the increasing number of print publi- 
cations. For instance, recall the description of Fama in Aeneid 4174-94: 


Fama, malum qua non aliud velocius ullum: 

mobilitate viget virisque adquirit eundo, 175 
parva metu primo, mox sese attollit in auras 

ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit. 

illam Terra parens ira inritata deorum 

extremam, ut perhibent, Coeo Enceladoque sororem 

progenuit pedibus celerem et pernicibus alis, 180 
monstrum horrendum, ingens, cui quot sunt corpore plumae, 

tot vigiles oculi subter (mirabile dictu), 

tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit auris. 

nocte volat caeli medio terraeque per umbram 

stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina somno; 185 


5 Giovanni Antonio Taglietti, "Ecloga nautica" (Wright et al. 2014, poem no. 16, lines 290-306). 
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luce sedet custos aut summi culmine tecti 
turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbes, 

tam ficti pravique tenax quam nuntia veri. 

haec tum multiplici populos sermone replebat 
gaudens, et pariter facta atque infecta canebat: 
venisse Aenean Troiano sanguine cretum, 

cui se pulchra viro dignetur iungere Dido; 

nunc hiemem inter se luxu, quam longa, fovere 
regnorum immemores turpique cupidine captos. 


Compare this to an example from another of the Lepanto poems: 


Nunc pharetras, Lyciosque arcus perfractaque tela 
fluctus agit, laceraeque natant in gurgite pinus 

et iam trunca virum, discerptaque corpora passim 
litoreae sectantur aves, proiectaque pascunt 
viscera, et effuso late rubet unda cruore. 

Atque aliquis, Naupacte, tuas dum tendit ad oras, 
et pugnata refert sanctis nova bella sub armis, 
dumque peregrina legit Actia litora pinu, 

‘Ecce, ait, 'hinc pugnas iterum prospexit Apollo 
bisque triumphatis Aegyptia signa carinis. 
Sic ait, et celeri percurrit Echinadas aura. 

Defer ad externas victricia nomina gentes 
Fama, novas memorans pugnas partosque triumphos, 
Quae vetera heroum obscuris monimenta sepulcris 
subtrahis, aeternisque duces interseris astris, 
dic actos in bella viros socia arma ferentes 
Hispanos, Venetosque intermistosque Quirites, 
nunc primum Ionio in magno iunxisse carinas, 
at contra Euboicas summa in certamina classes 
mentitosque deos viresque Orientis agentem 
regem Asiae domitum, tremefactaque saxa Capharei. 


190 


383 


Now the sea churns with quivers, Lycian bows, and broken spears, and the 


battered boats drift on the tide, along with torsos of men; here and there, 


shore birds swoop down on their dismembered bodies and feed on the 


exposed entrails, and far and wide the water reddens with spilled blood. 


And now one bird rushes toward your shores, Naupactus, and bringing 


news of a battle fought even now under holy arms. She points out the 
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shore of Actium with its gathering fleet, and says “Behold, Apollo looks 
down on another battle here; for a second time he sees Egyptian stan- 
dards on conquered ships." So she speaks and flies toward the Echinadas 
on a swift breeze. 

Now, Fama, bear the names of the victors to foreign nations. Recount 
these recent battles and the triumphs they brought, passing over the old 
monuments of heroes lying in obscure tombs as you enfold the leaders 
among the eternal stars. Tell of men led into battle bearing allied arms— 
Spanish, Venetians, and Romans intermingled; now tell how the ships 
first joined forces in the great Ionian Sea for a mighty contest against 
the Euboean fleet, and how the King of Asia, who led the false and lying 
gods and the forces from the East, was subdued, rocks of Caphareus were 
made to tremble. 


This phenomenon is not unique, as Philip Hardie (2012) has demonstrated, 
but the examples are striking. There is no question that Fama has become, at 
least in part, reinterpreted in her switch from Rumor to the personification of 
publication. Lepanto, reported and examined in print with astounding speed, 
was a watershed event that parallels today's internet revolution or, perhaps 
more, the powerful effect of television in the broadcasting of news, striking for 
its pervasiveness and immediacy, as Robert Caro (2012) has argued in his work 
on Lyndon Johnson. Lepanto's immediate international resonance, amplified 
through broadsheets, letters, and printed poems, is the Renaissance news story 
that comes closest to a ‘news event’ of our time.” 

And, finally, Fama also speaks to the unifying force of Virgilian Latin. In 
Latino's version: 


Hinc iam Fama volans, successu laetior ipso, 
quam vulgi primam movisse et vocibus aures 
diximus et cives dictis turbasse loquendo. 
Gestorum classis, tanti praenuntia cursus, 
Italiae portus Venetum turresque marinas 
commorat, celso victoris ducta triumpho. 
Expandit gaudens horrendo in pectore plumas, 


6 Gian Battista Amalteo, “Ausa Dei classem sociasque lacessere puppes" (Wright et al. 2014, 
poem no. 13, lines 65-85). But see also Taygetus, "Ecloga nautica" (Wright et al. 2014, poem 
no. 16) where Fama plays the destructive role she assumes in the Aeneid. 

7 Caro 2012, xi-xii: "There were times during those days when a majority of all Americans 
were apparently looking at the same events and hearing the same words [...] participating 
together [...] in a great national event." 
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mille oculos, linguas aperit, tot subrigit aures, 
spargere contendit peregrino haec proelia mundo, 
gentibus occultis Austridam pandere magnum. 


Then Fama takes wing, rejoicing in this outcome; she was the first, we 
said, to have moved the people's ears with her voice, to have stirred up 
citizens with her words as she speaks. She proclaims the navy's deeds 
and its great voyage set in motion by the winner's exalted triumph, she 
rouses the ports of Italy and the Venetian towers on the sea. Rejoicing, 
she spreads her wings on her bristling chest; she opens a thousand eyes, 
a thousand tongues, perks up as many ears, strives to spread news of this 
battle around the world abroad, and to broadcast the mighty Austriad 
even to remote people.® 


Notice how Fama reports the news to people of many nations and can do this 
because her language is understood by a variety of cultures. Early modern 
adaptations of Virgil's works, as in the clear case of Fama, show the continued 
importance of the ancients and the power of rereading in a new and revital- 
ized context. But Fama also functions as an index of a different theme that 
runs through these works, in her insistence on remaining Virgilian. She serves, 
in other words, not to rewrite or clean up Virgil, but to take us back to him, to 
remind us of her origins. If we couple this use with another recurring theme 
in these poems, that of prophecy, we come up with a further explanation of 
why the poets might have turned so often to Virgil. A striking number of the 
Latin poems of Lepanto are prophecies, written as if they were composed long 
before the battle and predicting the outcome and great victory of the West. 
Again, of course, this has its roots in Virgil, with the complex and open-ended 
prophecies, such as that found in Book 1, in which Jupiter consoles Venus by 
telling her that her offspring will rule the world, an imperium sine fine. The 
prophecies in the Lepanto poems often allude to this very speech and in so 
doing suggest that Lepanto was the predicted result and fulfillment of these 
words. If we join these strands we find something quite striking: prophecy and 
Fama take us back to the Aeneid, because in the Aeneid we find the source 
of the victory at Lepanto. The victory at Lepanto, in other words, is inscribed 
in the Aeneid. 

The importance of broadcasting the news through publication had put 
Venice—whose print shops maintained their preeminence in the international 
book trade—on the front lines. Craig Kallendorf (1999) has argued eloquently 


8 Juan Latino, "Austrias Carmen" (Wright et al. 2014, poem no. 22, lines 1480-89). 
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for the twinning of Virgil and Venice at the start of the printing revolution. But 
by rooting the battle and its outcome in the ancient Virgilian epic, these Italian 
authors are, I believe, suggesting rather that the victory at Lepanto was proph- 
esied by the Aeneid and so—and therefore —is and has always been a Roman 
victory. Throughout the poems we find subtle, and not-so-subtle, suggestions 
that Venice's days are numbered. Venier is old (always accompanied by the 
suggestion that he is still a good fighter, despite his age); the impetus for the 
battle came from Pius v and the papacy, not the too-often beaten Venetians; 
Marc’Antonio Colonna is the Pope’s representative and is clearly connected by 
family to ancient Rome; and the actual meeting place of Sicily is even some- 
times overwritten by a gathering on the Italian shore. Rome, center of both 
the ancient and Catholic worlds, is the victor in the battle of Lepanto, just as it 
was in the victory at Actium. This is proven by the fact that the victory and its 
means of broadcasting are all found in the Aeneid. 

The twinning of Fama and prophecy, in other words, could just stem from 
the importance of publication. The speed with which word about the battle 
got out is extraordinary and must have led people to believe that they were 
hearing about it before it took place, given the expected pace of news dis- 
tribution. But the focus in these poems seems to be slightly different. Here 
we find again and again an insistence that Virgil belongs not to Venice but 
to Rome: many of the poems that show strong Virgilian influence also show 
a bias toward the western Mediterranean, Rome and Spain in particular. It 
seems plausible to suggest that one reason for turning to Virgil in the after- 
math of this particular victory was to insist on his Romanness, taken in two 
ways: as a victory for the Rome Aeneas founded and as a victory for the much- 
beleaguered Roman Catholic Church. Lepanto, and post-Lepanto Rome, are 
the typological fulfillment of the Aeneid. Ovid and Horace offer these poems 
some turns of phrase, but Virgil, in addition to offering a way of approach- 
ing empire that considers the costs of empire, also offers an explanation for 
why the battle took place where it did and why the outcome was the way 
it was. To my medievalist's ear this is a different use of Virgil from that of 
Dante: there Virgil, born before his time, could only lead Dante part of the 
way. Here we are being told something quite different. Virgil, guided by God, 
inscribed a truth in his epic which was fulfilled at Lepanto and even broad- 
cast through means that Virgil offered. The ultimate purpose of the Aeneid, 
then, is presented in these poems as a prediction of the victory at Lepanto 
as a Roman victory—a true Roman victory led not by pius Aeneas, but by 
Pius v. 
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3 The Poem: Text and Translation 
De classe victa barbarum? 


De classe victa barbarum Ionio in mari 
Patriae triumphum Marcus Antonius tulit. 
Non ut celebris ille notescat magis 

Per ora quando vivus omnium volat, 

Sed ut Columnae posteram gentem domus 
Ad tale pictus paries excitet decus, 
Ascanius unicus superstes filius 

Patris triumphi memoriae locum dicat. 


From the barbarian fleet conquered on the Ionian Sea, Marc'Antonio won 
the triumph for his fatherland. Not so that that one may become deco- 
rated with greater glory when he, living, flies through the mouths of all, 
but so that the wall painted for such honor may thrill future members of 
the house of Colonna, let Ascanio, the sole remaining son, dedicate the 
site to the memory of the triumph of his father. 


4 The Dedication 


The historic and literary context of the battle of Lepanto, particularly with 
its interest in Fama, helps guide the reading of the short dedication we are 
focusing on here. Written by Ascanio Colonna, the commander Marc'Antonio's 
son, it describes a pictus paries that portrays the victory at Lepanto, a paint- 
ing presumably in the Palazzo Colonna in Rome, I offer a possible identifica- 
tion below. But the poem itself is interested in something different: it presents 
the painting and its portrayal of Lepanto in terms that directly contradict the 
Fama-laden poetry we have been discussing, for while it too quotes Virgil, and 
Virgil on Fama, this dedication claims that the purpose of this particular rep- 
resentation of the battle is not to advertise Marc'Antonio's reputation, which 
is how Fama is portrayed here, but rather to instruct future generations on 
his valor. 
The Virgilian passage Ascanio first draws on is from the Georgics (3.813): 


9 Monastero di Santa Scolastica (Subiaco, Italy), Ms 11 A 28/17. 
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[...] temptanda via est, qua me quoque possim 

tollere humo victorque virum volitare per ora. 

primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita supersit, 10 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas; 

primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas, 

et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam. 


This passage alludes to the importance of Fama in the building of a monument 
that will celebrate the ruler and his patria. Ascanio alludes to this passage, and 
so to the poetic turns of the earlier Lepanto poems, yet suggests a divergence 
from that tradition as well. While we find reference then to the tradition of the 
earlier Latin poems—in the quoting from the ancients, the reliance on classi- 
cal meter, even the resonance of the names themselves— we also see a strong 
desire to move away from the propagandistic tenor of some of those poems. 
Rather than celebrating this imperial move, and deploying Fama toward that 
end, this short poem urges something different: to educate through example. 
In this poem, father and son are here paired, not just in their classicizing 
names, but also in their projects: Marc'Antonio may have won the triumph for 
his fatherland (patriae triumphum), Ascanius—Aeneas's own son's name, after 
all—dedicates the representation of the battle to the memory of his father's 
triumph (patris triumphi). Matching phrases occupy matching metrical posi- 
tions at the start of the line and the closing couplet of start and finish of the 
poem: Marc'Antonio is the subject of the first couplet, Ascanius that of the 
closing one. The nationalistic or even imperial triumph of Marc'Antonio is 
transformed into a private and domestic victory for the son: the painted wall 
decorates the family home. 

Ascanio Colonna was known for his academic prowess and the eloquent 
literary style of his writing. Born in 1560 in Marino, the son of Marc'Antonio 
and Felice Orsini, he was appointed a cardinal deacon by Sixtus v on 
16 November 1586, and arrived in Rome on 17 February 1587. After a success- 
ful career he was made bishop on n June 1606 by Paul v. He died in Rome 
on 17 May 1608 (Petrucci 1982). According to Litta, he was one of seven chil- 
dren, of which four were male. By the time he wrote this dedication, his other 
brothers had died!? and it remained to him to ensure the fame of his father. 


10 The genealogy published by Pompeo Litta (1781-1852) shows Marc'Antonio as having 
fathered seven children with Felice Orsini: three daughters (Costanza, Giovanna, and 
Vittoria), and four sons (Fabrizio, Ascanio, Prospero, and Federico). Since Marc’Antonio 
himself died in 1584, leaving just one son, all of the matters of legacy fell to Ascanio. 
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The classical references, then, as well as an awareness of the importance of 
Fama to other Latin poems of Lepanto should not surprise us. Yet what is par- 
ticularly striking is his disavowal of that tradition: his interest lies in moving 
beyond Lepanto and the poetry written in its immediate aftermath, moving 
away from the importance of Fama to the world broadly speaking, and offer- 
ing instead a more domestic, more future-oriented perspective. What matters, 
Ascanio writes, is what the deeds of his father can teach future generations, 
not what his reputation was. This turn toward the domestic, but also toward a 
sense of the future looking back and learning from our times is one not found 
in the earlier Lepanto poems. It marks a step toward the themes and concerns 
found in other, seventeenth-century works of Italy, Spain, and England, to 
name just a few (Trubowitz 2012; Bross 2017). 


5 Pictus paries 


The painting referred to in the dedication remains uncertain. Because of the 
reference to family over fame, it seems likely that this short poem refers to a 
painting in the Palazzo Colonna itself, yet there are no painted walls extant 
that refer to the Battle of Lepanto. It is clear that Cardinal Ascanio played a 
large part in decorating several of the rooms, most notably his own library and 
even more strikingly, the Sala dalla Fontana, if not the room with the Colonna 
Bellica. The latter would seem the most likely spot for the dedication found in 
our short poem. The column sits in the center of the room, depicting the rise of 
the family from earth to heaven in a spiral like the column of Trajan. The ceil- 
ing portrays the apotheosis of Marc’Antonio at his death in 1584. Another likely 
spot would be Ascanio’s own library, the construction of which he oversaw. But 
from a variety of sources I would propose that the poem in fact refers to a ceil- 
ing painting found in the Sala dalla Fontana. 

The brevity of the poem makes the identification difficult, yet we know 
that Cardinal Ascanio was very engaged in redecorating the room, which had 
focused on the iconography of the della Rovere family. As Eduard Safarik (1999, 
16) has noted, 


I radicali cambiamenti avvennero soltanto con il cardinale Ascanio, il 
quale, negli ultimi anni del Cinquecento, fece tamponare le arcate della 
loggia, inserendovi le finestre contraddistinte dal suo stemma al centro 
dell’architrave [...]. All'interno della loggia furono sostituiti i peducci 
ornati dalla quercia araldica della Rovere [...] con quelli del cardinale 
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Ascanio. Il riquadro mediano del soffitto, che in origine era quasi cer- 
tamente decorato con le armi della Rovere, fu ridipinto con quelle dei 
Colonna raffigurate entro una doppia ricchissima incorniciatura. 


It is the last section that is of particular interest, though the whole descrip- 
tion helps establish context. Ascanio redecorated the room, erasing any refer- 
ence to the della Rovere family and replacing it with emblems and images of 
his own. He brands the room, as it were, as a Colonna room, using his own 
symbols, but then most notably had painted in the center of the ceiling of the 
room the fresco, possibly by Giovanni Guerra (1544-1618; arrived in Rome in 
1562) and Cesare Nebbia (1536-1614), showing captured slaves with turbans at 
the base “secondo quanto è stato concesso da Pio v a Marcantonio 11 Colonna” 
(Safarik 2013, 16). 

Moreover, the painting as it exists now may not have been the original 
plan. In a false frontispiece from a 1675 publication about the Colonna family, 
“Columnensium procerum icones et memoriae” (“Symbols and Reminders of 
the Colonna Princes”), a similar composition shows what may have been the 
original design. This sketch shows the column in the center, trisected by galleys 
symbolizing the three branches of the Holy League. This column is surrounded 
by the spoils of the victors and captives are portrayed in the bottom two cor- 
ners, while the symbols of both papacy and the cardinal are shown in the top 
register. Both images can be seen in Safarik (1999, 17, figs. 2 and 3).!! 

There remains the question, though, of the description of the image: pic- 
tus paries. There are no wall paintings, or murals, per se, of Lepanto in the 
Palazzo Colonna.? However, it seems possible, if not probable, that the phrase 
was used to indicate unframed paintings, which would include ceiling fres- 
cos. Alberti uses it this way in De pictura, distinguishing between paintings in 
tabula and in pariete, 8 framed and not. The ceiling painting would have quali- 
fied as a wall painting, since it is not framed, though it is surrounded by a floral 
border. As the images in Paoluzzi (2013) make clear, the abundance of paint- 
ings in the Palazzo are framed; the fact that this ceiling painting was not would 
have been worthy of note. 


11 The ceiling painting replaced an earlier fresco by Pinturicchio, probably of the della 
Rovere arms. Ascanio seems to have been personally involved in making iconographic 
choices for the new vault fresco: Safarik 1999, 90-91. 

12 This assertion was confirmed by the curator Patrizia Piergiovanni of the Palazzo Colonna 
via email on 16 October 2018. 

13 Alberti frequently distinguishes framed paintings from frescos in this way. See, e.g., De 
pictura 2.7.7, 17-18: "in tabula aut pariete.” My thanks to Jake Ransohoff for this citation. 
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In addition, the reference to the pictus paries has a Virgilian cast to it as well. 
As Aeneas lands in Carthage in the first book of the Aeneid, he sees the painted 
walls on the temple of Juno, images that will serve not only to remind him of 
the past, but to prepare him for the future (Aen. 1.446—65): 


hic templum Iunoni ingens Sidonia Dido 

condebat, donis opulentum et numine divae, 

aerea cui gradibus surgebant limina, nexaeque 

aere trabes, foribus cardo stridebat aënis. 

hoc primum in luco nova res oblata timorem 450 
leniit, hic primum Aeneas sperare salutem 

ausus et adflictis melius confidere rebus. 

namque sub ingenti lustrat dum singula templo 

reginam opperiens, dum quae fortuna sit urbi, 

artificumque manus inter se operumque laborem 455 
miratur, videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas 

bellaque iam fama totum vulgata per orbem, 

Atridas Priamumque et saevum ambobus Achillem. 

constitit, et lacrimans 'quis iam locus; inquit, 'Achate, 

quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 460 
en Priamus! sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi, 

sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

solve metus; feret haec aliquam tibi fama salutem" 

sic ait, atque animum pictura pascit inani 

multa gemens, largoque umectat flumine vultum. 465 


Notice the use of fama here in lines 457 and 463: the fact that the Trojans are 
known to Dido and her people indicates that they will be safe; the past is pre- 
paring the way for the future, and the fama entailed here is proleptically pos- 
itive. The emphasis yet again on the retrospective glance, on memory from 
the perspective of the future, together with the mention of painted walls, sug- 
gests that Ascanio sees this painting in a Virgilian context, yet as a fulfillment 
of Virgil in a way that differs from the bolder strokes taken so often in other 
Lepanto poems. Here the emphasis is on the personal, the lyric almost, and 
the memory is the private one of the families in the future, looking back. The 
hint of nostalgia, so strong in Virgil, is here replayed in a very different context. 
Yet the similarities remain: the emphasis on family, implicit in Virgil, is explicit 
in these lines penned by Marc'Antonio's sole surviving son, and the reinter- 
pretation of Fama as a means for the posteram gentem who wish to remem- 
ber the father, not the fatherland. Ascanio's deployment of two Virgilian texts, 
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Georgics 3 and Aeneid 1, point to a spectacular familiarity with the Virgilian 
corpus, together with a renewed sense of its value in interpreting the battle of 
Lepanto, for his family and their future in Rome. 
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Chasing Commentaries: Kaspar Schoppe, 
Jacques Bongars, and Pierre Daniel, or the 
Backstory to the Servius Danielis Revisited 


Ingrid A. R. De Smet 


We doe but enter-glose ourselves. All swarmeth with commentaries 
[...] Our opinions are grafted one upon an other. 


MONTAIGNE, "Of Experience" 


When in 1600 the Parisian printer Sébastien Nivelle (1525-1605) produced a 
folio edition of Virgil's Aeneid, Eclogues, and Georgics, this landmark publi- 
cation featured a "significantly better and expanded" text of the Virgil com- 
mentaries by the grammarian Servius (late fourth-early fifth century CE), 
established from different manuscript sources, dating back to the ninth and 
tenth centuries, by the French lawyer and humanist Pierre Daniel of Orléans 
(1531-1604).! It also contained, according to the programmatic title page, 
Fulgentius's allegorizing interpretation of the Aeneid and Philargyrius's com- 
mentary on the Eclogues and Georgics.? Daniel's edition was arguably the fifth 
major publication of Servius's commentary after (1) the edition—now ten- 
tatively attributed to Giovanni Antonio Campano (142931477)— published 
by Ulrich Han in Rome in 14701477? (2) the edition by Battista Guarino 
(1534-1513), based on work by his father Guarino Veronese and published by 


1 Iowe thanks to the School of Modern Languages and Cultures of the University of Warwick 
for financial support towards research travel to the University Library and Burgerbibliothek 
at Bern, Switzerland. In my quotations from primary sources, I have tacitly resolved the fre- 
quent abbreviations for clarity and ease of reading. 

2 Virgil 1600 and Kallendorf 2012, 31 (Lw1600.1). 

3 Kallendorf 2012, 1 (LW1470-77). 
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Christoph Valdarfer in Venice in 1471;* (3) the edition of the printer scholar 
Robert 1 Estienne (1503-1559), published in Paris in 1532—1533;? and (4) the edi- 
tion by Georg Fabricius (1516-1571) which came off the Henricpetri press in 
Basel in 1551. Daniel's work, subsequently reprinted in Geneva in 1610, 1620, 
and 1636, turned a spotlight on a new and more extensive strand in the trans- 
mission of Virgil commentaries; it gave rise to the designation Servius Danielis 
(also Servius Danielinus and Servius auctus) for the family of manuscripts and 
printed editions that allegedly present such an expanded text (siglum ps) as 
opposed to those transmitting the vulgate (Servius brevis or simplex). 

Since the late nineteenth century, these witnesses to the auctus tradition 
have been subject to intense scrutiny, both in function of new editions and to 
establish its contested relationship with other commentators such as Aelius 
Donatus (mid-fourth century)? As a result, critics currently acknowledge a 
much more complex and stratified tradition of Virgilian exegesis in late antiq- 
uity and the early Middle Ages.? Scholars have also turned their attention to 
the broader use and influence of 'Servius' in the Renaissance, when scholia 
from late antiquity and the early Middle Ages were combined with human- 
ist commentaries such as those by Cristoforo Landino (1424-1498), Domizio 
Calderini (1446-1478), or Josse Bade (1461/62—1535).!9 

Within this context, the drawn out genesis of Daniel's edition has been 
known to scholars since the nineteenth century." Those familiar with the 


4 Kallendorf 1991, 19-20 (nos. 4, 5, 6); ISTC is00479000. This edition does not include the 
text of Virgil. The copy in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Inc $-186 (Buchanan c.7) has manu- 
script annotations. Few copies have the colophon referring to the Guarinos. In addition 
to British Library 167.i.7 (studied by Piacente 1987), Ramires (2008, 227 note) signals one 
further copy formerly owned by the Servius scholar E. K. Rand. On the relation between 
Guarino's edition and the Servius Danielis, see Ramires 2016, 230-32. 

5 Virgil 1532 and Ramires 2012. Kallendorf, referring to the copy at Princeton, lists the pub- 
lication year as 1533 (2012, 1 [Lw1533.1]). 

Virgil 1551 and Kallendorf 2012, 18 (LW1551.3). 

Thomas 1880 and Thilo and Hagen 1881-1887, vol. 1, iv. For a state of the question, see 
Vallat 2012. I shall use the term Servius Danielis specifically for the text preserved in the 
1600 edition. 'Servius' is in fact a misnomer, as even Daniel himself recognized that none 
of the main manuscripts he used for his edition testified to the authorship of Servius or 
any other Ancient commentator (Virgil 1600, address to the reader [referring to Daniel in 
the third person ]). 

8 For a summary of the debate, see Ramires 2008, 224-26, and Vallat 2012, with further 
references. 

9 E.g., Stocker 1941 and Casali and Stok 2008, esp. the essays by Baschera and Cadili. 

10 Mazal 2003, vol. 2, 355-56, and vol. 3, 623-27; Wilson-Okamura 2010, 31-37; Bouquet et al. 
2011, esp. the studies by Bouquet, Méniel, and Lecointe. 

11 Inter alios, Hagen 1876, 30-32, and 1879, 22-23, and Jarry 1876, 81-83. 
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bewilderingly complex transmission of the auctus scholia will, moreover, be 
aware that the Servius Danielis contains an Appendix that is mostly taken up 
with variants of a late ancient commentary on Aeneid 1 and 2 (now designated 
by the siglum f) that had arrived too late in the production process to be incor- 
porated in the main text. According to a preliminary note, this section was 
based on a "long-awaited manuscript," itself allegedly copied from parchment 
sheets from Fulda by the Augsburg scholar Marcus Welser (1558-1614) and the 
German philologist, thinker, and Catholic pamphleteer Kaspar Schoppe (1576- 
1649), and brought to France from Germany by the French Protestant scholar 
and diplomat Jacques Bongars (1554-1612).1? 

The British Library (hereafter, BL) holds an interesting annotated copy of 
the Servius Danielis (shelf-mark 11352.i.4), which belonged to Schoppe. Other 
than a brief bibliographical mention (Alston 1994, 590), it has not attracted any 
attention so far, unlike its counterpart held at the University Library in Bern 
(hereafter, UL), which features manuscript notes by Jacques Bongars.!? Yet the 
BL copy was a gift from Bongars to Schoppe.!^ The annotations within it, par- 
ticularly a handwritten preface by Schoppe, which I reproduce in an Appendix 
to this chapter, invite us to review the backstory of Daniel's Servius from the 
twin perspectives of book history and the history of scholarship. In this paper 
I shall show, first, how Daniel's edition offers an extraordinary testament to 
the circulation of books and manuscripts in the Republic of Letters, how it 


12 Virgil 1600, Appendix xx: "In nostras incidit expectatissimus iamdudum Codex, ex 
Fuldensibus membranis exscriptus a Vv. CLL. Marco Velsero et Gasp. Schoppio, et e 
Germania nobis per C. V. Iacobum Bongarsium allatus." 

13 Virgil 1600, Bern, UL, Bibliothek Münstergasse (BMü), MUE Bong vi 231 (former shelf- 
marks: O 30 and Iv 3). In the margin to the preliminary Life of Virgil, Pub. Maronis Vita per 
Maurum Servium Honoratum Grammaticum (fol. 2‘), Bongars has written: “Haec Vita in 
ms. meo Aeneidi praeponitur in quam scriptum commentarium ante eumque in Bucolica 
constat ex p. 2. B. 5.” The reference is to Bern, Burgerbibliothek (BB), Cod. 363, fols. 27-1347. 
The most heavily annotated sections are the Eclogues and Aeneid 3, though there are 
scattered annotations and signs of attentive reading elsewhere. Cf. Hagen 1875, 347-50 
(on the codex) and 546 (on Bongars's copy of Daniel's edition), and Ammann 2012b. On 
Bongars's library, see Neeracher 1969 and Andrist 2010. 

14 Virgil 1600, BL copy, two manuscript notes on the title page. The first, heavily abbreviated 
note at the top reads "Clarissimo Viro Domino Caspari Schoppio. Bongarsius." The second, 
in Schoppe's hand and at the bottom, reads: "Liber Gasperis Schoppi Franci, quem ipsi 
Parisiis dono misit Iacobus Bongarsius Christianissimi Francorum Regis in Germaniam 
Legatus" ("This book belongs to Gasper Schoppe the Franconian, to whom it was sent 
from Paris by Jacques Bongars, ambassador to Germany for the Most Christian King of 
France"). 

15 The preface is written in a clear and confident ‘public’ hand, similar to that of Schoppe's 
Macchiavellica in Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, Ms 958 (sample page accessible through 
Manus Online). 
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constitutes a prime example of the internationally regarded scholarship ema- 
nating from French legal circles in the sixteenth century, and how fragments 
of Daniel’s Servius materials circulated more widely than has hitherto been 
recognized. Second, the BL copy urges us to revisit, and recalibrate, the role 
that Schoppe played in the transmission of the Fuldensian scholia and in the 
final stages of production of the Servius Danielis. Last but not least, given that 
most surviving copies from Schoppe’s own book collection are now dispersed 
in various libraries in Italy, attention must be paid to the circuitous jour- 
ney of this particular book from Nivelle's printer's shop to Britain's foremost 
research library.!® 


1 Daniel the Manuscript Chaser, or the Long Prelude to an Edition 


The printer scholar Adrien Turnébe (1512-1565) describes Pierre Daniel as a 
hunter of books and manuscripts in the late 1550s or early 1560s, referring to 
one of two manuscripts of Fulgentius's Expositio Virgilianae continentiae that 
Daniel obtained from the Abbey of Fleury:!” 


Pierre Daniel of Orléans is an outstanding young man, and so passion- 
ate about literature that he does not seem to take pleasure in anything 
else. Indeed, he is so keen on old books that he thoroughly inspects every 
library, always bringing something to light and giving books that were 
buried with old age a new lease of life, as it were, so humans can read 
them again. He is the one who recently supplied me with some kind of 
moral commentary on Virgil by Fulgentius [...]!? 


This reputation would resound for decades. Daniel's desire for new material, 
culled not just from Fleury but also from the abbey of Micy-Saint-Mesnin 
near Orléans, that of Fécamp and various others in Normandy, from Saint- 


16 For an overview of Schoppe's library, see Schoppe 2004-2012, vol. 1.1, 183-84. 

17  ltconcerns Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (BAV), Reg. lat. 1462, fols. 327-39", 
and Leiden, VLF 96, fols. 71'—757*. See Pellegrin 1984-85, 164, and Mostert 1989, 95-96, 
282-83. Digitized copies are available on the Vatican Library website and in the Brill 
Codices Vossiani Latini Online database, respectively. 

18  Turnèbe 1573, 61: "Egregius est adolescens Petrus Daniel Aurelianus, et bonis literis ita 
deditus, ut nihil aliud in delitiis habere videatur. Librorum autem veterum tam cupidus, 
ut bibliothecas omnes pervestiget, et aliquid semper in lucem proferat, et libros vetustate 
sepultos velut redivivos hominum lectioni reddat. Is nuper mihi nescio quas Fulgentii 
expositiones morales in Maronem commodavit [... ]." 
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Martin of Tours and Saint-Victor in Paris,!? led not only to the editio princeps 
of the Querolus (or Aulularia) comedy in 1564;2° his manuscripts and notes 
also contributed to the transmission and reception of Petronius,2! Cornelius 
Nepos, Cassiodorus’s De orthographia?? and Theodulf of Orléans’s 
Paraenesis ad iudices,2* among others. The case of Servius, however, remains 
the most striking. 

Already in the autumn of 1568 Pierre Daniel corresponded with Élie Vinet 
(1509-1587), at the time principal of the Collège de Guyenne in Bordeaux, 
about variant readings in Servius. Vinet had apparently first posed a question 
about the matter to France's most celebrated professor of law, Jacques Cujas 
(1522-1590), with whom Daniel had studied at Bourges and who often took 
recourse to ancient commentators and grammarians, including Servius, to elu- 
cidate points of law and antiquarian history. This led Daniel to relay detailed 
readings from an old Servius manuscript in his possession (*manuscriptum 
autem illum habeo" and “vetus meum exemplar") in his response to Vinet.25 

The significance of Daniel's as yet unpublished Servius scholia, however, 
only became apparent to his contemporaries in the 1570s. In late spring or 
early summer 1574 Daniel sent a letter with fragments from his ancient and 
apparently incomplete Servius manuscript to Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609), 
who was then in Basel and had underway an annotated edition of the Roman 
grammarian Festus (second century CE). Scaliger replied that he had perused 
Daniel's material ^with great profit"; in return, he gave Daniel permission to 
use the text of his Virgil edition, that is, the Appendix Virgiliana, which Scaliger 
had published in 1572-1573.26 Daniel's notes evidently arrived too late to be 


19 See, inter alios, De Meyier 1947, 58-69; Pellegrin, 1984-85, 156-57, 159, 162-66; Mostert 
1989, 29-31; Lecouteux 2007, 15-25 (PDF version). 

20 Anonymus1564. The edition is based on a Fleury manuscript, currently Leiden, University 
Library, Ms VLQ 83 (L). Daniel also owned a fragment of the Querolus, now BAV, Reg. 
lat. 314, ff. n. A copy of Daniel's edition, annotated by Jacques Bongars, is preserved in 
Bern, UL, BMü, MUE Bong v1 132.1. Another volume of the Bibliotheca Bongarsiana con- 
tains five heavily annotated copies of the edition, with some interleaved materials, point- 
ing to preparations for a revised edition. 

21 Hagen 1876, 30; Jarry 1876, 80; Musée d'art et d'histoire d'Auxerre 1990, 266; Richardson 
1993, 63-98, 158-65. 

22 Hagen1876, 26 note, and Marshall 1977, 10-18, 37. 

23 Stoppacci 2010, LXIX. 

24 Jarry1876, 80-81. 

25  É.Vinet to P. Daniel, 6 October 1568 (Bern, BB, Cod. 141, no. 144 [fols. 1747-175"]) and draft 
letter from Daniel to Vinet, 5 December [1568?] (Bern, BB, Cod. 450, nr. 61 [fol. 218]), pub- 
lished in Hagen 1879, Appendices I11-IV (33-36). 

26 Daniel's original letter appears to be no longer extant. J. J. Scaliger to P. Daniel, 1 July 1574, 
in Botley and van Miert 2012, vol. 1, 71-74 (72-73): ‘Je receus ces jours passés vos lettres, et 
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incorporated in the first edition of Scaliger's Castigationes on Festus, which 
was already in press in July 1574 with the Genevan printer Pierre de Saint-André 
(1555-1624) and appeared in 1575.2” However, the "revised and augmented" edi- 
tion of Scaliger's glosses on Festus, published the following year in Paris by 
Mamert Patisson (c. 1530-c. 1602), does include some 30 references to Daniel's 
Servius.?? Scaliger insists repeatedly on the great age and the unpublished 
nature of the Servius fragments, to which he had gained privileged access, 
thanks to his *most learned friend" Pierre Daniel. Later, in the private remarks 
preserved in the Scaligeriana, the scholar would show himself far less gracious 
about Daniel's erudition, although he still insisted on having been the first to 
cite the new material, well before the Italian scholar Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600) 
"aped" him (mea simia)??—a snide barb at Orsini's rival Festus edition based 
on “an old Farnese manuscript" and first published in Rome in 1581.50 

Scaliger, however, was not the only one— nor even the first besides Vinet— 
to know of Daniel's precious manuscript. As early as March 1574, the Parisian 
lawyer and bibliophile Claude Dupuy (1545-1594) reported to his friend, the 


bien qu'elles fussent datées de longtemps, ensemble quelques fragmens de vostre Servius, 
lesquels me sont bienvenus à propos pour mon Festus, lequel est sur la presse avecques 
mes Notae [...] Je vous remercie bien fort de vostre Servius, et eusse voulu que vous eus- 
sies adjousté ‘ritus et ceremonias, qui m'eussent fort aidé pour mon Festus." J. J. Scaliger to 
P. Daniel, 24 July 1574, in Botley and van Miert 2012, vol. 1, 75-77 (76): ‘Je receus derniere- 
ment vos lettres avec les fragments des auteurs cités par vostre Servius [...] Je me suis fort 
bien servi de vos fragmens en mon Festus, et en ai bien faict mon profit [...] J'ai grand desir 
de veoir vostre Servius. Quant à mon Virgile, si vous le voules imprimer, il fauldra mettre 
seullement ce qu'est de Virgile et rien plus. Il vous plairra nous en faire tenir un [...]”; also 
Kallendorf 2012, 139 (LAV 15723 and LAV 1573.1). On Scaliger's edition of the Appendix 
Virgiliana, see Grafton 1983-1993, vol. 1, 120-21, 124-25. 

27 J.J.ScaligertoP.Pithou, 24 July 1574, in Botley and van Miert 2012, vol. 1, 78-79, and Scaliger 
1575. Also Jarry 1876, 63-63, and Grafton 1983-1993, vol. 1, 130-60 (Chapter v: "Scaliger's 
Festus: Classical Philology and Legal Humanism"), esp. 145-46 and 151-52. 

28 Scaliger 1576, xxix (“apud vetustissimum interpretem Virgilii, qui est penes Danielem nos- 
trum"), XXXIV (“Servius in Fragmentis"), XXXVII ("Servius P. Danielis [...] Haec Servius in 
schedis reconditis, quae sunt in Bibliotheca Danielis nostri"), et passim. 

29 Scaliger 1669, 138-39: "Les Glossaires ne valent rien pour le Grec, mais seulement pour le 
Latin. P. Daniel qui n'etoit pas des plus doctes, les avoit trouvez à S. Germain, les montra 
à Monsieur Turnebus et à moy. Je m'en suis bien servy en mon Festus, je l'ay citée le pre- 
mier[.] F. Ursinus mea Simia se les fit avoir, et depuis [sic] les a citez"; and 1669, 310: “Je 
me suis le mieu servy du Servius de Daniel en mon Festus, lors qu'il n'estoit pas encore 
imprimé" Cf. Grafton 1983-1993, vol. 1, 303. 

30 This “Codex Farnesianus” is currently in Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms 1v.A.3, with a 
copy in Orsini's hand in MS IV.A.4.; see Fossier 1982, 97-98. On Orsini's edition, repub- 
lished in Florence by the Giunta press in 1582 and in Paris by Pierre de Saint-André in 1583, 
see Acciarino 2016. 
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Paduan humanist Gian Vincenzo Pinelli (1535-1601), that an edition of Daniel's 
Servius was in the works.?! The plan was apparently for the Antwerp printer 
Christopher Plantin (c. 1520-1589) to publish a Virgil edition by Germain 
Vaillant de Guélis, abbot of Paimpont and conseiller-clerc in the Parlement 
of Paris (1516-1587), along with Daniel's “old Servius" which Dupuy deemed 
a rich source on the high priests and augurs of ancient Rome. Dupuy claimed 
he had already provided a sample of this ancient commentary to the Italian 
expatriate humanist and poet Pierre Delbene (1550-1590), who in turn had 
shown it to Pinelli.?? No doubt, this sample concerns the 14-page section with 
"Excerpta ex schedis Servii ineditis de variis Romanorum institutionibus" and 
"Fragmenta veterum ex Servii schedis" preserved in a miscellaneous manu- 
script of the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan (Ms S 83 Sup, fols. 247-36"), which 
previously belonged to Pinelli. Servius scholars have thus far associated this 
heavily amended, secondary witness to the auctus tradition with at least two 
manuscripts from Daniel's library—the Turonensis and Floriacensis, to which 
I shall return later—but not with the Dupuy-Delbene-Pinelli nexus.?? 

Daniel did indeed collaborate with Paimpont on the latter's Virgilian proj- 
ect, which took five years to complete. When the edition was published in 
1575, it featured the aforementioned Appendix Virgiliana with Scaliger's com- 
mentary as a separate section.?^ The layout of the main text edition, however, 
was modelled on Estienne's 1532 edition of Virgil “cum commentariis Servii."35 
Significantly, Paimpont's own commentary on Virgil includes roughly 40 


31 C.DupuytoG.V.Pinelli, 28 March 1574, in Raugei 2001, vol.1,88-103 (99):"[...] Mr Daniel [...]; 
lequel est maintenant sur le Serve, et j'espere qu'il le mettra bien tost en public tout autre 
que nous ne l'avons." 

32 C. Dupuy to G. V. Pinelli, 30 March 1574, Raugei 2001, vol. 1, 103-07 (104): "Plantin va 
imprimer le Virgile de Monsieur de Painpont avec le viel Serve de M.” Daniel; in quo 
cum multa egregia sunt, tum ex iure pontificio et augurali populi Romani rara quamplu- 
rima: ce que vous avez peu voir par l'eschantillon que j'envoiai une fois a Monsieur 
Delbene.’ It is not clear if this is the same as the “real Servius" fragment mentioned in the 
exchange of letters between Dupuy and Delbene of 10 November and 28 December 1571 
(Raugei 2001, vol. 2, 400-07 [402] and 407-16 [410]). I have not investigated the notes 
"Ad Servium [Petri] Danielis ex libro Fr. Pithoei,” preserved in Paris, BnF, Ms Dupuy 808 
("Emendationes in varios autores—Juridica quaedam"), fol. 127. 

33 Cf. Savage 1932, u5 (linking the excerpts only tentatively to Daniel); Murgia 1975, 15-19; 
Ramires 1999. 

34  Delacourcelle 1954, 350-54. Paimpont had studied with Pierre Daniel's father at Orléans 
and Bourges (Delacourcelle 1954, 346). Also Virgil 1575 (the Appendix features a separate 
title page), and Kallendorf 2012, 25 (no. LW1572.2). 

35 Plantin to Vaillant de Guélis, n.d., in Rooses and Denucé 1883-1918, vol. 2, 128-29 (129, 
postscript by Thorins). 
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references to Daniel’s Servius manuscript, which have been overlooked until 
now.?6 So it is arguably in Paimpont's Virgil commentary of 1575 and Scaliger's 
comments on Festus in the revised edition of 1576, that the concept of a Servius 
Danielis first crystalized, a quarter of a century before the edition came off the 
press in Paris and notwithstanding the fact that Estienne's edition of 1532 pre- 
empted some readings of the auctus tradition, thanks to an old and probably 
no longer extant Servius manuscript provided by the learned François Du Bois 
(Franciscus Sylvius, c. 1483-1536).37 

There now reigned a broad expectation that Daniel would publish a full and 
autonomous edition of his Servius. In November 1574, for example, the Polish 
student Tidemann Giese (Gisius, 1543-1582), a pupil of Johannes Sturm at 
Strasbourg who had been dispatched to Paris with his brother Michael (1546- 
1606) and who corresponded also with Cujas, urged Daniel to recover and pub- 
lish the notes of the jurisprudent Frangois Le Douaren (1509-1559): this would 
be Daniel's greatest gift to law students, second only to “the Virgilian materials 
in [his] possession" ("Maroniana tua quae habes”).88 On 6 January 1578, the 
jurist Hubert van Giffen (Obertus Giphanius, 1534-1604), also a former student 
of Cujas and at the time a professor of law at Strasbourg, formulated a similar 
plea.3° A few months later, Vinet conveyed from Bordeaux that Siméon Du Bois 
(Simeo Bosius, 1536-1581), lieutenant-général at Limoges, likewise exhorted 


36 Eg. Virgil 1575, 54 (ad Georg. 1, 98): (“Vetus cod[ex] Dan[ielis]"), 78 (ad Georg. 2, 98: 
“Preemonitus a Petro Daniele mihi amicissimo" [on an emendation to Servius]), 229 
(ad Aen. 2, 64: "Quae desunt Servii exemplari, haec ex vetere mihi subministravit codice 
P. Daniel"), 528 (ad Aen. 11.839: "Ipse quoque Daniel ex veteri Virgiliano cod[ice] [...] inter- 
pretatur", et passim. Daniel also made Paimpont aware of relevant passages in other 
authors such as Plautus or Sallust. Bongars's copy (Bern, BMü, MUE Bong VI 230) features 
the handwritten ex-libris “Jacobus Saulman. 1600" on the title page, as well as Bongars's 
name and the old class-mark Poet. 21, suggesting the book entered the diplomat’s library 
quite late. The copy contains a few manuscript notes. 

37 Virgil 1532, fol. 2" ("Robertus Stephanus candido lectori s.P.D.”): “nonnulla etiam addi- 
dimus, freti ad omnia cum antiquorum codicum fide, quorum unum nobis Franciscus 
Sylvius homo et doctissimus et perinde humanissimus commodato dederat [...]." See 
Ramires 2012, who claims that the "Sylvius" in question has yet to be identified (139). 
Francois Du Bois was a professor of rhetoric in Paris, commentator on Cicero, Sallust, and 
Politian, and author of a Poetics: Moss 2003, esp. 74-76, 205-08. 

38 T. Giese to P. Daniel, 3 November 1574, Bern, BB, cod. 141, nr. 171: “[Peto] ut recuperes et 
a Duareni manibus immortale des iurisprudentiae studiosis beneficium, quod abs te 
secundum Maroniana tua quae habes proficisci maius hoc tempore non potest." See also 
J. Cujas to T. Giese, 4 August 1573, Bern, BB, Cod. 450, nr. 48, fols. 144-149". Cf. Hagen 
1879, 22 note; also Schmidt 1855, 169. This Tidemann Giese must not be confused with his 
namesake and uncle, the bishop of Culm (1480-1550). 

39  H.Giphaniusto P. Daniel, 6 January ("infesto Epiphaniae") 1578, in Hagen 1879, Appendix x 
(29-30, here 29): “De Servio tuo magna multorum hominum doctorum est expectatio, de 
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Daniel to publish his Servius commentary, with Vinet taking advantage of the 
occasion to ask Daniel to check a reading in the commentary on Aeneid 9. Du 
Bois's own interest in Daniel's Servius undoubtedly stemmed from the fact 
that he too owned an old Servius manuscript.^? The Flemish humanist Louis 
Carrion (Ludovicus Carrio, 1547-1595), who professed law at the university of 
Orléans, similarly used an exchange about the return of a Donatus manuscript 
to Cujas to ask if Daniel could consult his old commentators on Virgil (“in com- 
mentariis tuis Virgilianis veteres interpretes") for any light they might shed on 
Aen. 5135-36.^! Finally, when in 1583 the promising German philologist Janus 
Gulielmius (1555-1584) included Daniel among the multiple scholarly dedi- 
catees of his Plautinae quaestiones, he joined the chorus clamoring for a full 
Servius edition both publicly and in the private letter to Daniel which accom- 
panied a presentation copy of his book.*? 

Daniel was at last persuaded. He apparently started his editorial work on 
Servius in earnest in the mid-1580s and in close collaboration with his friend, the 
jurist and scholar Pierre Pithou (d. 1596).*? In 1584, he contacted Orsini, librar- 
ian to the Farnese family, in the hope that the latter would lend him a Servius 
fragment that was known to be in his library (currently Ms Vat. Lat. 3317 [v]), 


quo miror, te id pati, ut optima quaeque alii delibent, cum possis tuo beneficio omnia 
integra reservare, si primo quoque tempore totum in lucem proferas.” Cf. Jarry 1876, 82. 

40 È. Vinet to P. Daniel, 20 March 1578, Bern, BB, Cod. 141, nr. 145, postscript, published in 
Hagen 1879, Appendix VII, 39-40 (here with the spelling tacitly corrected according to 
the original): "Monsieur, derniérement, qu'ai veu en cete vile monsieur du Bois, lieutenant 
de Limoges, il me chargea, vous solliciter de publier ce commentaire de Servius, qu'aves 
plus entier sur le Virg[ile]. Je vous en prie bien fort; mais cependant, si avies loisir de 
feuilleter sur le vers 616 du 9 Aen., ou i a— et habent redimicula mitrae et voir s'il i a la 
calaticus, comme aus impressions, vous me feries grand plaizir de m'en advertir." Vinet to 
Anonymus, 17 May 1567, in Du Boys 1888, 18-20 (19): “Monsieur Du Bois qu'avez derniere- 
ment veu de par dela, se retirant en ceste ville apporta de ses vieux parchemins ceulx qu'il 
estimoit le plus [...] Je neles ay encores, mais le commentaire de Servius n'i est pas et faut 
qu'il soit encores demouré à Limoges, comme il m'a dit. Il en a escripts à son dit frere, 
pour le recouvrer et le vous fere voir; cependant, vous pourrez lui escripre et envoyer ce 
lexicon.” Cf. Desgraves 1977, 126-30, 139-41. 

41 L. Carrion to P. Daniel, 9 November 1580, Bern, BB, Cod. 141, nr. 152 (not foliated); cf. Hagen 
1879, 46. 

42 J. Gulielmius to P. Daniel, n.d., in Gulielmius 1583, 21: "Quare cum diis benevolentibus 
Servium tuum, illud rei antiquariae promptuarium, adorna, et in publicum, summa 
tua cum laude, tandem emitte." Cf. J. Gulielmius to P. Daniel, 24 October 1583, Bern, BB, 
Cod. 141, nr. 126, published in Hagen 1879, Appendix XVII, 50-51 (here corrected on the 
basis of the original): *ausus sum iam te appellare, et cui me nomine nondum cognitum 
scirem, eum tamen fidare [sic] publice illum thesaurum, quem a te iamdiu exspectamus 
omnes[,] latinae antiquitatis et germanae poétices studiosis [sic].” 

43 J.Gillot to F. Orsini, 7 April 1586, in Nolhac 1887, 432-33. 
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possibly on the basis of a reference to a printed versus handwritten Servius 
in Orsini's 1567 Virgil commentary, published by Plantin.** Bongars and the 
learned magistrate Jacques Gillot (c. 1550-1619) as well as various Italian 
contacts supported Daniel in his request,*° while Scaliger and Dupuy fol- 
lowed developments with interest.4 The director general of the royal mint, 
Frangois Garrault, however, informed Orsini on 29 January 1587 that Daniel's 
Servius had not been started yet and that he thought it would not be immi- 
nent either^" which left the field wide open for Orsini to publish his so-called 
Philargyrius scholia and notes to Servius, with readings "from an old manu- 
script" (“ex vetere codice") in a miscellaneous antiquarian collection in Rome 
in 1587.48 These Philargyrius scholia were later added to Daniel's edition as the 
first section of the Appendix, without any indication of their source but most 
probably reproduced from the printed edition. 

Either at the end of 1587 or in the spring of 1588, the Parisian magistrate, 
bibliophile, and Latin poet Jacques Auguste de Thou (1553-1617), yet another 
Cujasian, announced the forthcoming edition to the Flemish humanist Justus 
Lipsius (1547-1606): "Any day now an ancient Servius will be printed, thanks 
to Pierre Daniel.’*? De Thou's affirmation proved to be thoroughly premature. 
In effect, 10 years later, in his De arte critica of 1597, Kaspar Schoppe— not yet 
the reviled controversialist attacking Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon, or de Thou— 
praised the French Renaissance notion that one cannot be a great lawyer with- 
out a solid grounding in philology.5° Among his numerous examples, Schoppe 


44 BAY, Vat. Lat. 3317, can be consulted online at https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS Vat.lat.3317. 
Virgil 1567, 125 (ad Georg. 2, 97), and Kallendorf 2015, 12 (LW 1567.9). The manuscript of 
Orsini's commentary is in Naples, Biblioteca nazionale, Ms v.D.48; see Fossier 1982, 247. 
On Orsini and Vat. Lat. 3317, see Abbamonte 2008, 346-47, with further references. 

45 Nolhac 1887, 69-70, 433-34, and Kohnldorfer-Fries 2009, 28 note. 

46 J.J. Scaliger to C. Dupuy, u February 1587, in Botley and van Miert eds 2012, vol. 2, 4-5 (4): 
“Il y a quelcun qui m'a dit que Monsieur Daniel faict imprimer son Servius. Je le vouldrois 
savoir. Je sai bien que Fulvius Ursinus est apres pour en faire imprimer d'autres fragmens, 
et il y travailloit dés l'esté passé. Il s'en fera un bon livre des deux.” 

47  Garrault to Orsini, 29 January 1587, in Nolhac 1887, 434: “Il Servio de s" Daniele non e 
incommenciato, e credo che no et cosa preste." 

48 Orsini 1587, 232-80, 281-303; Nolhac 1887, 52; Savage 1932, 82-87. 

49  DeThouto Lipsius, 31 December 1587, in Sue and Peeters 1987, 30-34 (33-34): "Propediem 
Servius antiquus excudetur curante id P[etro] Daniele." The draft and the sent original 
of the letter offer two differing versions, as well as an alternative date of 31 March 1588 
(rejected by Sué and Peeters). The wording on Daniel's forthcoming Servius edition is the 
same, except that “excudetur” is replaced by “edetur.” 

50 On the link between philology, historiography, and law in the French Renaissance, see 
Kelley 1970, esp. Part 4. 
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listed Daniel with the remark that a printed edition of Daniels manuscript of 
Servius, “which [was] full of good things,” was long overdue.5! 

Meanwhile, other intellectuals too exploited what they could lay their 
hands on. On 19 February 1579, Daniel's fellow Orléanais, Jacques Bongars, sent 
Lipsius, on Daniel’s behalf, a transcript of fragments attributed by some to 
Livy, and by others to Sallust, “with some extracts from Servius in which Livy 
is quoted" (“cum paucis Servii locis, quibus citatur Livius”).52 These are prob- 
ably the same notes that Lipsius passed on to Janus Dousa (1545-1604), who 


» u 


in turn appended “three unedited fragments,’ “copied in Paris from ancient 
[sources] and the as yet unpublished Servius commentary of the most learned 
Pierre Daniel," to his Notae on Sallust, which came off the Plantin press in 1580. 
According to Dousa, the manuscript copy of these fragments was sent from 
Paris to Leiden by the Antwerp scholar and future Jesuit André Schott (1552- 
1629).53 Dousa's reference to Schott is not incompatible with Bongars's inter- 
mediacy, as Schott likely acted as an intermediary between Lipsius and French 
intellectuals, including Bongars, when he resided in Paris in 1578-1579, before 
travelling on to study with Cujas at Bourges and to visit Vinet in Bordeaux.54 
In 1579, the twenty-one-year old Paulus Merula (1558-1607) likewise trav- 
elled from Leiden to France to study law.55 From Paris he moved to Orléans 
(c. 1581), where Daniel showed him his unpublished Servius manuscript more 
than once, although at that moment the future professor of history did not 
yet actively concern himself with textual criticism. However, when some 
thirteen years later he prepared his controversial edition of the fragments of 
Ennius, published in 1595, it was Scaliger, newly appointed at Leiden in 1593, 
who provided Merula with the fragments of ancient writers preserved in the 


51 Schoppe 1597a, n.p.: “Petrus Daniel, illud omnis antiquitatis promptuarium, [...] cuius 
Servium manuscriptum, uberrimum rerum bonarum penu, iam diu est, quod nobis 
Gallicani typographi debent." 

52 Bongarsto Lipsius, 19 February 1579, in Gerlo et al. 1978, 210-12 (211). 

53 Dousa 1580, 50 (“Ad fragmenta tria, hactenus inedita, notae"): "Fragmenta tria, [...] ex 
vetustis, et Servianis doctissimi Petri Danielis schedis, necdum publicatis, Lutetiae 
descripta; atque inde porro ad C[larissimum] V[irum] Iustum Lipsium ab adolescente 
lectissimo, Andrea Schotto, gratificandi causa, Lugdunum nostram [sic] transmissa; alius 
neminis, quam Sallustii esse quovis pignore contendere velim." 

54 The link between Lipsius, Schott, and Bongars is evidenced by Paris, BnF, Ms Dupuy 449, 
which contains a printed copy of Lipsius's Leges regiae et leges X. virales, published by 
Plantin in 1576, with an autograph dedication from Schott to Bongars. On Schott and 
his ties with Lipsius and a host of French humanists (but naming neither Daniel nor 
Bongars), see Baguet 1848 and Fabri 1953. 

55  Haak:1901, 23-34. 
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unpublished Servius scholia that Daniel had sent him in the 1570s.° In that 
same year, 1594, the Hellenist Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614) also angled for a 
copy of the Servius extracts that Scaliger had obtained from Daniel. By then, 
however, these notes with "fragments of the true and original Servius" were in 
the hands of the Anglo-Dutch scholar Richard Thomson (c. 1569-1613), who 
was too busy preparing for a journey to England to copy them out again.5? 
In January 1597 Casaubon was still waiting for "those excerpts of the much 
longed-for Servius and anything else of that kind [Thomson] might have that 
could be of use to him,” until in April 1597 Thomson finally sent them to him 
via Casaubon's brother-in-law Paul Estienne (1566-1627).°8 

Whether Casaubon received these notes or what he did with them, we do 
not know. Almost a year later, however, on 20 March 1598 Casaubon reported 
from Lyon to the Augsburg scholar David Hoeschel (1556—1617) that in Paris he 
had recently seen some pages of the Servius that Daniel was editing: there was 
light at the end of the tunnel!*?? Finally, on 6 January 1601, Casaubon wrote in 
his diary that he had spent the day studying Servius profitably, even if, unlike 
many of his legally trained contemporaries, he only reluctantly spent his pre- 
cious time on grammarians.®° He no doubt did this in Daniel's newly pub- 
lished edition of Servius, which had been on the stocks for at least a decade 
and a half. 


56 = Ennius 1595, c-cı "Quuem Aureliani operam darem [Iuri Civili, familariter ibi usus 
sum [...] Petro Daniele, [...] non semel, [...] obtulit ex infinita veterum Codicum copia, 
praeter alios, Servium Virgilii interpretem, manu scriptum, et copiosiorem multo, quam 
qui impressus circumfertur [...] Ab eo [Scaligero] in scriptis accepi omnia veterum 
Auctorum, non Ennii solum, sed et aliorum fragmenta, quae, invisa hactenus et inlecta 
plerisque, servantur in Servii, quem nominavi, schidis [sic]. For a contestation of the alle- 
gations of fraud made against Merula's Ennius edition, see Blok 1900 (referring to the 
Servius Danielis on p. 4) and Haak 1901, 29, 56-59. 

57 Thomson to Casaubon, 30 May 1594, in Botley 2016, 178-84 (181-82): "Utinam et Servii veri 
ac genuine quae penes me habeo fragmenta (quae omnia communicavit vir ille claris- 
simus et princeps noster [i.e., Scaliger]) describere denuo liceat! Vero ego—faxit Deus— 
non deero, nisi subita haec in Anglia profectio impediat." 

58 Casaubon to Thomson, 1 January 1594, in Botley 2016, 205-07 (206): "Simul exspecto illa 
Servii tod tpınoßyTtou excerpta, et si quid in eo genere habes quod usui mihi esse possit"; 
and Thomson to Casaubon, 10 April 1597, in Botley 2016, 211-15 (212). 

59 Casaubon to Hoeschel, 20 March 1598, in Jansonius ab Almeloveen 1709, 87-88 (88): "Vidi 
nuper Lutetiae aliquot chartas ejus Servii, qui a Petro Daniele edebatur. Ita erit plane ex 
Amopias topos.” Cf. Hagen 1879, 22 note-23 note. 

60 Russell1850, vol. 1, 324: “viii. Eid. Jan. [1601] In Servio hodie fuimus, nec poenitet operæ, 
etsi tempus invite in grammaticalibus terimus. Sec haec studiorum nostrorum ratio. Deo 
laus et grates maximae, quod hæc otia nobis praestet. Utinam ad nominis sui gloriam." 

61 My searches so far have not yet allowed me to ascertain which copy Casaubon might 
have read. 
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2 Kaspar Schoppe and Daniel's Servius Edition: The Hunt for the 
Fuldensian Scholia 


Although the Servius Danielis features the year 1600 on its title page, printing 
finished on 15 June 1599.9? On 5 July, Gillot confirmed to Scaliger that Daniel's 
edition was ready, although he had reservations about its quality and ventured 
it needed a second look.®? What, then, had provoked this long delay in publica- 
tion? And what prompted Gillot to air his misgivings about its quality? 

We may postulate two broad reasons for the long wait. The first concerns 
the parlous state of the nation. Schoppe's handwritten address to the reader in 
the BL copy attributes the postponed publication of the text to the turmoil in 
France.8^ Since, according to Schoppe, Daniel's promise to publish his Servius 
goes back to c. 1566/7, he may have been thinking of the Saint Bartholomew's 
Day massacres of 1572 and their aftermath.® De Thou's precipitate announce- 
ment of an imminent publication in December 1587/March 1588, however, 
coincides with the runup to the Day of the Barricades (12 May 1588), which 
caused King Henri 111 and many magistrates and intellectuals to flee from 
Paris, leaving the city in the hands of the Catholic League until it was eventu- 
ally recaptured by Henri 1v. The highly restrictive effects of the League's stran- 
glehold over the French capital on the printing press are well-known (Pallier 
1975). Even Sébastien Nivelle, a Catholic printer who was notable for his edi- 
tions of prominent church figures and of juridical texts by the likes of Cujas 
and Barnabé Brisson, saw his production dip in the 1590s and turned towards 
edicts and pamphlets. A second factor in the interrupted publication process 
were new discoveries and Daniel's unremitting aspiration to have more and the 
best possible materials, as we have already noted from Daniel and his friends' 
unsuccessful campaign to obtain a 'Servius' fragment from Orsini. 


62 Paris, BnF, Ms français 7128 ("Mémoires de Bongars” [1612], Iv), fol. 14", no. 15 
("Lingelshemio"); see the quotation in note 94 below). Cf. Hagen 1879, 28. J. J. Scaliger to 
D. Hoeschel, 30 January 1599, in Botley and van Miert 2012, vol. 3, 234-37 (236): "Servius 
quoque Petri Danielis propediem inde [i.e., from Paris] prodibit." Virgil 1600, verso of title 
page, colophon ("Achevé d'imprimer le 15. Juin, 1599") below the imperial and royal privi- 
leges granted on 20 February 1599 and 31 December 1598 respectively.” 

63 Gillot to Scaliger 5 July [1599], in Botley and van Miert 2012, vol. 3, 289-92 (291): “Deca il 
n'y a rien qui merite. Le Virgile de P. Daniel est parachevé, mais il faut, à mon jugement, y 
retourner pour la seconde fois. Je donneray charge à nos libraires de vous faire tenir un." 
Scaliger's own annotated copy of the Servius Danielis later belonged to Nicolas Heinsius's 
library (Smitskamp et al. 1993, 110). Its current location is unknown. 

64 See the text in the Appendix to this article. 

65 See the opening statement of Schoppe's handwritten preface in the Appendix to this 
chapter. 
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In the end, Daniel’s Servius reportedly drew on five manuscript sources: 
four French and one German, each listed in the preface to the reader. Crucially, 
Daniel admitted he no longer had all the materials to hand, causing a lack of 
clarity over the provenance of individual scholia.99 The Servius text in the edi- 
tion itself is an amalgamation with only rare references to “an old codex" (“Vet. 
Cod.”: Virgil 1600, 33, 73) or “some ancient manuscripts" (“in nonnullis antiquis 
codicibus," Virgil 1600, 396). I recapitulate these sources here (in the order of 
Daniel's preface to the reader) with their currently accepted identifications 
and sigla: 

i Lemovicensis (“from Limoges") (L), for Ecl. 7-10 and Georg. 11-278, 
now Leiden, University Library, VLO 80. This codex contains an added 
sheet with a six-line laudatory poem “In Servium Honoratum a Petro 
Daniele I. C. Restitutum" by François Juret (1553-1626), a former student 
of law at Orléans, a friend of the Pithou brothers, and just like Jacques 
Gillot a canon of the cathedral at Langres. Juret in all likelihood procured 
the manuscript for Daniel, and his verses are reproduced as a liminary 
poem following Daniel's address to the reader.67 

2. Floriacensis ("from Fleury") (F), allegedly for segments of the Georgics 
and Aeneid, now Bern, Burgerbibliothek (BB), Cod. 172 (ad Aen. 3-5) and 
Paris, BnF, Ms lat. 7929 (ad Aen. 6-12). Now considered one of the main 
manuscripts of the auctus tradition, the codex was perhaps already in the 
1580s, but in any case, before 1596, split into two parts: the former passed 
to Bongars, the latter into the hands of Pierre Pithou and subsequently 
into de Thou's library.$8 Daniel's preface claims that it was mislaid by 
a friend. 


66 Virgil 1600, "Lectori S See also the various rough drafts of the preface, in Bern, BB, 
Cod.189, Part 47, fols. 185-187. The earliest drafts mention four manuscripts (the Fuldensis, 
as below, being the fourth); this is then corrected to five. 

67 Savage 1932, 79-80, with further references, and Marshall 1983, 386. A digital reproduc- 
tion is available via Brill Codices Vossiani Latini Online. On Juret and Gillot's connec- 
tions with the chapter at Langres, see the Archives départementales de la Haute-Marne, 
2 G 15 (Chapitre Cathédrale de Langres, Délibérations, Dignitaires, chanoines et prében- 
diers 1576-1586); an online inventory may be accessed via https:/ /haute-marne.fr/culture/ 
archives-departementales/archives-en-ligne-bach/. 

68 Savage 1932, 96-103; Marshall 1983, 387; Pellegrin, 1984-1985, 164; Mostert 1989, 61, 222. 
Pithou's death provides us with a definite terminus ante quem for the split. However, waste 
from a French notarial document from Daniel's legal office, dated 20 August 1580, which 
was retrieved from the original binding of Bernensis 172 (now Bern, BB, Cod. 756.72), 
could suggest the dismemberment goes back much earlier. Daniel already donated two 
quires from another Fleury manuscript (Orléans, Médiathèque municipale, MS 347) to 
Pithou in 1577 (Leiden, University Library, VLO 60 11, fols. 14-29): De Meyier 1947, 65, and 
Mostert 1989, 103. On Daniel and Pithou's exchange of manuscripts and the transmission 
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3  Antissiodorensis [sic, in the printed edition of the preface] (“from 
Auxerre”) (G), for all of the Aeneid—thought to be Bern, BB, Cod. 167, a 
partial copy of the Floriacensis. Some scholars dispute its Auxerrois ori- 
gins and think it may stem from Brittany or the Loire valley.59 

4.  Turonenis (“from Tours") (T), for some passages in the Aeneid, now Bern, 
BB, Cod. 165, one of the manuscripts that passed from Daniel's library 
into Bongars's collection.” 

5. Fuldensis (“from Fulda"), for Aen. 1-2. 

This last mention, in particular, has vexed Servius scholars since the seven- 

teenth century, leading to considerable confusion and debate."! It requires 

some explanation before we can bring Schoppe back into the fray. Daniel's 

“Fuldensis” was long thought to refer to the Servius manuscript from the 

library of Fulda, currently preserved in an incomplete and damaged state at 

Kassel, University Library, 2° Ms poet. et roman. 6 (Cassellanus) (C),72 but this 

identification has been disputed."? Modern textual criticism has shown, more- 

over, that in the main text of the Servius Danielis Daniel mostly used another 
manuscript instead (now Paris, BnF, Ms latin 1750, fols. 159—175, and Leiden, 


of part of Pithou's library to de Thou, see Bibolet 1998, 503. For Paris, BnF, Ms latin 7929, 
see the detailed description in the online catalogue of the BnF and the digital reproduc- 
tion of the manuscript on Gallica. De Thou's signature has been erased. 

69 Savage 1932, 103-05; Elder 1940, 316-17; Marshall 1983, 387; Mostert 1989, 60. For an 
online reproduction of the manuscript with a detailed description and bibliography, see 
https://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/list/one/bbb/0167. Thomas (1880, 94) speculated that 
Jean-Baptiste Duval of Auxerre, the author of a poem in praise of Daniel at the very end 
of the Servius Danielis, provided Daniel with this manuscript. However, Duval, the future 
royal translator for Oriental languages, was likely just a student in Paris around the time 
the Servius Danielis came off the press and wrote the poem in order to seek entry into the 
capital's intellectual circles. 

70 Savage 1925 and 1932, 106-08; Marshall 1983, 387; Mostert 1989, 60, noting that "The Ms 
was still in Tours in 1413." For an online version of the manuscript, with a detailed descrip- 
tion of it by Florian Mittenhuber (expanding on Homburger 1962, 80-81) and further 
references, see the e-codices database: https://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/description/ 
bbb/o165/Mittenhuber. 

71 See, e.g., the erroneous account of the Fuldensis in Burman 1746a, ****** v and Thomas 
1880, 60-90, positing two Fuldenses. 

72 Thilo and Hagen, 1881-1887, vol. 1, iv; Savage 1932, 87-91; Marshall 1983, 387; Brugnoli 1988, 
807; Hilberg 1993, 14. The 2° MS poet. et roman. 6 was transferred with other manuscripts 
from Fulda to Kassel in 1632, as a result of the Thirty Years' War: Hilberg 1993, x and xii. 

73 Thomas 1880, 71—75 et passim; Savage 1932, 91-92; Elder 1940; Rand, Savage, Smith, et al. 
1946, iv; Stocker 1954, 94; Marshall 1983, 387. 
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University Library, VLF 79) (P), which offers an epitome of the scholia found in 
the Cassellanus.” It is not listed in his preface. 

The “Fuldensis” mentioned by Daniel goes back to the Servius manuscript— 
likely one closely related, but perhaps not identical, to the Cassellanus—which 
the Flemish-born scholar and jurist Frangois de Maulde (Franciscus Modius, 
1556-1597) discovered at Fulda in the autumn of 1584. Keenly aware that “the 
French [had] been deprived of [this fuller and superior Servius] for twenty 
years, Modius intended to publish the text imminently to the greater glory 
of Germany.”> This he never did, but a handful of excerpts made it into his 
revised edition of Justin (Marcus Junianus Justinus) of 1587, with new manu- 
script material from Fulda and elements drawn from Bongars's own edition 
of Justin's Epitome, published in Paris in 1581.76 It was likely through Modius's 
notes in this edition (or its 1591 reprint) that Daniel became aware of the exis- 
tence of the Fulda manuscript discovered by Modius.’” Daniel incorporated 
these extracts into his edition.78 

Daniel's rough drafts for his address to the reader in the Servius Danielis 
clearly indicate, however, that he never saw the original Fulda manuscript that 


74 Savage 1932, 88, 93-96; Elder 1940, 316; Marshall 1983, 387; Mostert 1989, 202 [BF.1026]. 
A digital reproduction of Paris, lat. 1750, which later passed to de Thou's library, can be 
found on Gallica (http://archivesetmanuscrits.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/cc12931x); note the hand- 
written owner's mark "Petri Danielis Aurel" on fol. 159" and the marginal notes in Daniel's 
hand throughout the segment. A digital version of Leiden, VLF 79, can be accessed via 
Brill Codices Vossiani Latini Online. Daniel referred to this dismembered manuscript 
as a vetus codex. According to Savage (1925, 96 note), Daniel also referred to this manu- 
script as S. G., although I have not been able to confirm this; Savage tentatively proposed 
Saint-Germain of Auxerre as a solution. A remark in the Scaligeriana (quoted in note 29 
above) confirms that Daniel had found manuscript materials at Saint-Germain, but this 
likely referred to a compilation of glossators. 

75 F. Modius to J. Camerarius, 22 July 1585, in Lehmann 1908, 31-34 (32-33): “[D]o ibidem 
[i.e., Fuldae] operam collationi Isidori Etymologiarum, Martiani Capellae, Columellae 
et Palladii de agricultura, Augustini de civitate dei, operum aliquot Tertulliani et, quod 
caput est, describendis Servii in Virgilium commentariis ubivis hactenus vulgatis longe 
et uberioribus et emendatioribus [...] Est etiam in animo Catalecta Serviana mea statim 
edere auspiciis D. Neustetteri. quod opus spero Germaniae non nihil decoris allaturum, 
cum Galli annos iam viginti eodem frustrentur.’ 

76 Justin 1587; Lehmann 1908, 76-77; Ammann 2015, 83-84. 

77 Lehmann 1908, 76-77. Daniel had previously provided two manuscripts of Justin to 
Bongars for the preparation of his 1581 edition (Ammann 2012 and 2015, 60, 65, 67, 78-80), 
which Lipsius flatteringly associated with the flourishing humanist culture of France 
(Lipsius to Bongars, 21 January 1581, in Gerlo et al. 1978, 261-62). 

78 Elder1940, 316. E.g., "Francisci Modii Brugensis in Iustinum Trogi Abbreviatorem Notae," 
in Justin 1587, 112 (ad Aen. 1.491: “Penthesilea furens") and Virgil 1600, 204 (without any 
indication of the source). 
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Modius had discovered, only some extracts from it relating to Aeneid 1 and 2.79 
The same draft, in fact, also features the (heavily abbreviated) phrase "in fine 
Viri Clarissimi Iuris Utriusque Doctissimi Gasparis Schoppii, which has been 
overlooked by scholars so far but was destined for insertion immediately after 
the statement about the excerpts received from Modius. Neither Modius's nor 
Schoppe's name, however, is included in the printed preface. 

Now, Bern University Library also preserves a well-known copy of Virgil's 
opera omnia in the edition by Georg Fabricius, reprinted in Basel by Sebastian 
Henricpetri in 1586, whose margins feature variants to the Virgil commentary 
based on a transcript of an ancient manuscript from Fulda (“Ex transcripto 
vetere codice Fuldensis collegii") as well as the readings of “a two-page frag- 
ment from an old Fulda manuscript which [the annotator] was allowed to see" 
(“Ex codice Fuldensi cuius fragmentum duarum paginarum videre licuit"), 
annotations now designated as Vet. Fuld. or Fv.8° The entries from the two- 
page fragment, we may safely assume, came prior (though probably not by 
much) to the other Fuldensian scholia noted in this book; the “fragment” most 
probably relates to the expression "binio Fuldensis" that Daniel jotted, seem- 
ingly as a catchword or aide-mémoire, among his working notes and drafts for 
the preface held in Bern (BB, Cod. 189, part 47, fols. 185-188", here fol. 185").81 

Hitherto scholars have attributed the Fv annotations to Pierre Daniel 
on paleographical grounds and because of the book's association with the 
Bibliotheca Bongarsiana, evidenced by an old class-mark (“Poet. 22"). Elder 


79 Bern, BB, Cod. 189, part 47, fol. 185": "[...] quinto germanico ex collegio Fuldensi, cuius 
tamen autographum [...] videre non sibi licuisse, sed nonnulla excerpta a Francisco 
Modio e duobus libris prioribus Aeneidos" (the heavily abbreviated formula features 
twice with just a little variation). First quoted by Thomas 1880, Appendix 11, xx, but cor- 
rected here; cf. Elder 1940. 

8o  Virgil1586 (= Kallendorf 2012, 28 [no. LW1586.1]), Bern, UL, BMü, MUE Bong V1 235 (former 
shelf-marks O 51 and 1v 5): Hagen 1875, 546; Lehmann 1908, 76; Savage 1932, 91-93; Elder 
1940, 316. The first annotation quoted above is on Virgil 1586 (Bern, BMü), 373 (top mar- 
gin, ad Aen. 1, 1); cf. Virgil 1586, 379 ("ex transcripto Fuldensi codice," ad Aen. 112), 386 (“ex 
transcripto veteris codicis collegii Fuldensis," ad Aen. 1.38-39), et passim. Elsewhere, the 
(abbreviated) references are simplified to “codex Fuldensis," "vetus codex," "Fuldensis," 
or "vetus." The first reference (of two) to the two-page fragment, to which Savage first 
drew attention, is on Virgil 1586, 498 (ad Aen. 1.530 [GRAI] and 1.531 [POTENS ARMI], 
not 522): this marginal entry was copied before the other handwritten additions on the 
same page, as the surrounding text encroaches on it and lines have been drawn around 
the lemma from the two-page fragment to single it out. The second instance (“Ex vetere 
codice collegii Fuldensis cuius fragmentum duarum paginarum") occurs on Virgil 1586, 
575 (ad Aen. 2.159 [NEC LEGIBUS ULLIS]). 

81 Thilo and Hagen eds, 1881-1887, vol. 1, lii; Savage 1932, 91; Elder 1940, 316; Marshall 1983, 
referring to Thilo. 
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(1940, 317), in particular, posits a rather elaborate scenario, whereby Modius 
first sent Daniel a binion of the Fulda manuscript speciminis causa, which 
Daniel supposedly returned. Daniel would then have waited in vain for 
Modius's Fv notes, with Schoppe sending a yet fuller transcript of the Fulda 
manuscript later. 

From my own review of the various sources and testimonies, I do not 
believe that this sequence of events holds. First, a comparison of the Fv anno- 
tations with other samples of Daniel's writing suggests that their attribution to 
Daniel's hand is disputable. This in turn makes it unsafe to assume that Daniel 
himself viewed the original, two-page fragment; he may have picked up on its 
existence from the Fv annotations—or indeed a copy or digest thereof, when 
the material for the Appendix to the Servius Danielis arrived at the eleventh 
hour.82 For other than the aforementioned class-mark, the annotated copy of 
the 1586 Virgil edition in Bern bears no other explicit ownership or provenance 
marks to suggest that this copy passed from Daniel's collection into Bongars's. 
Yet Daniel was prone to inscribing his name on any manuscripts and books 
that he owned (or borrowed), while his notes tend not to be as neat or careful 
as the Fv marginalia. Any inferences from Daniel's chaotic draft must also be 
handled with great care. 

I have found no evidence of any direct communication between Modius 
and Daniel (or his close friends) about the Fulda scholia, even though their 
networks overlapped. Modius may have been difficult to reach: not only did 
he travel back and forth between his home region and the German-speaking 
lands from the mid-1580s to the mid-ı590s, he was also plagued by money 
troubles, which forced him to look for patronage and employment as a proof- 
reader and translator and even saw him imprisoned for two months. In 1585, 
notably, Modius had to offer his clothing, books, and notes on various authors, 
including his Servius transcript, as security for a loan.83 Moreover, a manu- 
script catalogue of his books, apparently drawn up late in 1587 or in 1588, 
shows that Modius often entered his collations in printed volumes, such as, 
indeed, a "Virgilius cum Servio et Donato coll. Servius bis. fol." listed among 
the “new, plainly bound editions" (“novi plane compacti”).8* This description is 


82 The Fv scholia relating to the two-page Fuldensian fragment feature in the Appendix to 
the Servius Danielis, not in the main text edition. 

83 F. Modius to J. Camerarius, 22 July 1585, in Lehmann 1908, 31-34. 

84 The list, with valuations or sale prices, features in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Cod. Gall. 399 ("Carnet de Francisque Modius Brugensis,” 1581-1588), fols. 2-14, 32-50 
(recto sides only) and has been published with other excerpts from Modius's notebook 
in Ruland 1853, 102. The date of the catalogue can be deduced from its inclusion of 
works printed or first printed in 1587 such as Janus Dousa's Centurionatus (Ruland 1853, 
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consistent with the 1586 edition of Virgil preserved at Bern (Fv), which was 
rebound (in reverse leather) in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, caus- 
ing a few of the marginalia to be curtailed. A firm identification, however, still 
eludes us, pending further investigation.$° 

I believe that while Modius travelled, his transcript of the Servius Fuldensis, 
or at least a copy of it, remained in Germany with various keepers until 1599. 
On u November 1596, Marcus Welser informed Schoppe that in addition to a 
Symmachus manuscript he had already passed on to him, he had a superior 
Servius commentary on Books ı and 2 of the Aeneid, transcribed from a Fulda 
manuscript ("Sunt [...] apud me Commentarii Servii in primum et secundum 
Aeneidos, exscripti, credo, ex Fuldensi codice, bis tanto locupletiores et melio- 
res quam sint vulgo editi"), alongside materials on Apuleius, Diomedes, and 
Tertullian. Welser was prepared to put all this at the disposal of the budding 
philologist, who was evidently looking for a breakthrough into the intellectual 
circles of the Low Countries and France.86 

Indeed, within a year of meeting Welser, Schoppe publicly indicated in his 
De arte critica of 1597, the very work in which he praised Daniel and regret- 
ted the delayed Servius edition, that he now had access to readings from an 
unpublished Servius manuscript from Fulda ("Servius non ille editus, sed qui 
in schedis Fuldanis”).87 In the Suspectarum lectionum libri quinque, which he 
dedicated to Bongars on 1 May 1597, Schoppe was even more explicit, contrast- 
ing "the published Pseudo-Servius" with "that Servius, whose pages are cur- 
rently with me and which are three times richer and more accurate than the 
one commonly published,’ echoing and amplifying Welser's original descrip- 
tion. He also indicated, both in this work and in the address to his father 


801 [= 105]), Abraham Ortelius's Thesaurus Geographicus (Ruland 1853, 801 [= 105]) and 
Johannes Posthius's Encomia Dousana (106). 

85  Ihave only been able to compare one handwritten ex-libris by Modius with the hand of 
Fvand the penmanship does not correspond. It is also not clear whether the reference the 
Servius text having been collated twice (“bis”) indicates a two-stage process (the two-page 
fragment followed by a fuller version of the Fuldensian scholia) or a duplicate, possibly 
made on commission. The 1605 catalogue of Modius's books and manuscripts that had 
passed after his death in 1597 to canon Richard de Pan (d. 1609) lists a "Virgilius cum 
Servio et Donato fol.” but without a year of publication or any mention of annotations 
(Roersch 1900, 473). The cataloguer does signal the presence of collations or notes in a 
number of other entries in the catalogue. 

86 M. Welser to K. Schoppe, 1 November 1596, in Schoppe 2004-2012, vol. 2.1, 31-32. 

87  Schoppe 2004-2012, vol. 11, 250; Schoppe 1597a, [B6]"; Marshall 1983, 385-86; Vanek 2007, 
225-26. 
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prefacing his 1597 Altdorf disputation, the (rare) Theses de iniuriis, that he 
would publish these schedae in due course.88 

Neither Welser nor Schoppe explicitly identify the Fuldensian scholia on 
Virgil as Modius's transcript. Schoppe, however, praises the scholar in vari- 
ous places in the Suspectae lectiones; he also indicates that the other manu- 
scripts and annotated books, on Apuleius and Symmachus, which he evidently 
obtained from Welser, originally came from Modius.?? Schoppe's reference to 
“in pseudo-Servio volgato,” moreover, echoes a turn of phrase used by Modius 
in his edition of Justin ("Servius noster manu exaratus Fuldensis non pseudo- 
Servius ille vulgatus,” quoted in Lehmann 1908, 77). 

Schoppe was evidently slow to return the papers he had borrowed, for 
in February 1598 Welser complained to the Nuremberg physician Joachim 
Camerarius (1534-1598) that he was in the dark about Schoppe's whereabouts 
and the location of the notes on Servius and Tertullian: “Where does our friend 
Schoppe live? What is he up to? Do not keep me in ignorance about this. I 
have not yet seen the Servius and the variant readings of Tertullian, but trust 
that they are all safe."9? Schoppe had in fact sent Modius's collation of a (no 
longer extant) Fulda manuscript of Tertullian's Apologeticus and Adversus 
ludaeos against the text of the 1580 edition by Laurent de la Barre to the 


88 Schoppe 1597b, 78 (“a Servio admonitus, in cuius schedis haec reperi"), 177—78 ("Servius 
ille, cuius schedae apud me sunt triplo illae locupletiores et emendatiores, quam sit volgo 
editus"), 237-38 ("Sed magis probo Servii interpretationem, [...] Sed in PseudoServio 
volgato [...] Sic itaque ex schedis, quas suo tempore pleniores dabo, supplendus est: 
Leni agmine"). Cf. Schoppe 1597c, fol. AY: "Servii quoque Grammaticorum doctissimi 
Commentaria in i. & ii. /Eneidos Virgiliana, quae nunc triplo locupletiora & emendatiora, 
quam unquam edita fuerint, mea cura ad prælum adornari desiderant, non minimum 
certe negotii mihi ex sese pepererunt." See also Klaus Jaitner's note in Schoppe 2004-2012, 
vol. 2.1, 40. 

89  Schoppe 597b, 41, 119 (on a reading in Apuleius: “ex sagacissima Francisci Modii conjec- 
tura, quam ad oram libri sui, quo utor, adscribserat"), 122 (on Apuleius: "Verissima est 
emendatio, quam ad oram codicis sui, qui penes me nunc adservatur, doctissimus Modius 
deque meis studiis praeclarissime meritus adnotavit"), 293 (on Symmachus: "Ceterum 
locus ille sic ab acutissimo Modio restitutus est ex his Fuldani libri vestigiis"). See also 
Symmachus 1608, dedicatory epistle to Welser. Note, however, that Schoppe also owed a 
collation from a Fulda manuscript of Symmachus to Georg Hahn of Fulda, a fellow stu- 
dent of his at Ingolstadt: Hausmann 1995, 91-92. Lehmann (1908, 79) had ascribed it to 
Modius; cf. Vanek 2007, 237-40. 

go  “Schoppius noster ubi vivit, quid rerum agit? Ne me nescire patere. Servium et Variantes 
Tertulliani lectiones nondum vidi, sed omnia salva confide": Welser to Camerarius, 
4 February 1598, in Munich, Bayerische Statsbibliothek, MS clm 10370, 43r (consulted 
online: http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/bsboono715/image 103). Cf. Lehmann 1908, 
77-78 note (but quoting the wrong reference and addressee). 
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protestant theologian François Dujon (Franciscus Junius the Elder, 1545-1602), 
who appended it to his Tertullian edition, published at Franeker in 1597.°! We 
have seen, in contrast, that just like Modius before him, Schoppe intended 
to publish the Servius auctus commentary for his own account. But already 
in December 1596, the fragmented state of the commentary had caused the 
Nuremberg printer Paul Kaufmann (1568-1632) to turn the project down, leav- 
ing Schoppe to test the water with the Plantin press for his Servius “of some 
thirty sheets in-octavo" ("Servium illum qui quasi triginta scapos papyrios 
sive bogios in octava forma complicatos conficiet") through the cartographer 
Abraham Ortelius (15271598 ).92 

Whether it was Schoppe's search for a publisher or the claims he made in 
his De arte critica and Suspectae lectiones that brought him to Pierre Daniel's 
attention, we only know that Schoppe wrote to Daniel before 18 August 1598, 
no doubt about his Servius notes.?? Unfortunately, that letter is lost but we 
shall see that the handwritten preface in the BL copy of the Servius Danielis 
conveys the gist of the correspondence, or at least Schoppe's version of it. 
Bongars soon became involved as well: from the summer of 1598, after several 
fruitless attempts to reach Schoppe directly, he interceded with Camerarius 
and Schoppe's former tutor, the jurist Konrad Rittershausen (1560-1613), 
in order to obtain a copy of the Fuldensis transcript for Daniel. To the dis- 
may of his Protestant friends and patrons, however, Schoppe had converted 
to Catholicism and moved to Ferrara, so that both he and the notes proved 
difficult to locate; the notes turned out to be with Rittershausen in Altdorf. 
So Bongars first proposed Giovanni Calandrini (1544-1623), an Italian mer- 
chant based in Frankfurt, and subsequently the Strasbourg jurist Jean 
Lobbet (c. 1520-1601), as intermediaries in the commentary's transfer to 
Paris.?^ Finally, on 22 January 1599, when printing of the Servius Danielis 


91 Tertullian 1597, Junius "Christiano Lectori $^; Lehmann 1908, 8o; Hausmann 1995, 79. 
A copy of Modius's notes ended up as part of a miscellaneous manuscript in Melchior 
Goldast's library, now preserved in Bremen (Universitáts- und Staatsbibliothek, Ms c.48, 
no. 4a, fols. 131-140). 

92  K.Schoppe to A. Ortelius, 25 December 1596, in Schoppe 2004-2012, vol. 2.1, 38-40 (39). 

93 K. Schoppe to M. Welser, 18 August 1598, in Schoppe 2004-2012, vol. 2.1, 92. Schoppe also 
mentions having written to the scholars Pithou (probably François Pithou, rather than his 
brother Pierre, who had died in 1596) and to Jean Passerat (1534-1602), already suffering 
from blindness. 

94 J. Bongars, from Strasbourg, to J. Camerarius, 19 July 1598, in Bongars 1660, 441-43 (441): 
"Adjunctas Schoppio ut curo vehementer abs te peto. Quae habet in Servium ab eo 
peto nomine P. Danielis" Bongars to Camerarius, 12 September 1598, in Bongars 1660, 
443-44 (443): “[...] litterae sunt quas heri accepi a Schoppio nostro Ferrarae datas, 
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was already well under way, Schoppe asked Rittershausen to notify Welser 
on his behalf that the Servius had been sent to France.95 One month later, 
on 20 February 1599, he complained to Janus Gruter (1560-1627) that he had 
yielded to the pressure that Daniel and Bongars put on him, even though he 
had understood (correctly) that the actual edition was already complete.?6 It 
is not clear exactly in what form the Fuldensian scholia were sent to France, 
that is, if the parcel included the Bern copy of Fabricius's 1586 Virgil edition 
with the Fv annotations or a further digest of them, possibly prepared by 
Schoppe when he still planned to publish the scholia himself. The timing of 
the letters, however, indicates that the collation of the Fuldensian scholia on 
Aen. 1-2 of the Appendix— probably not undertaken by Daniel himself but by 
an as yet nameless scholar associated with Nivelle's workshop—took place in 
the spring and early summer of 1599. 


quibus scribit Servii quae habet ea esse apud Rittershusium a quo jubet petere. Scribo 
igitur ad Rittershusium [...] P. Daniel urget, et vi restat cui gratificari bonos omnes et 
litterarum amantes convenit. Impetra igitur, ut Francofurthum ad D. Calandrinum mit- 
tatur Servius [...]" Bongars to Camerarius, 29 September 1598, in Bongars 1660, 436-39 
(439): "Sed quaeso te, de Servio, nisi confectum est, exora Rittershusium.’ Bongars, from 
Paris, to Camerarius, 25 October 1598, in Bongars and Lingelsheim 1660, 44-46 (46): “A 
Rittershusio nihil responsi me habere super Servio mirror: negare enim etiam licet: sed 
si P. Danielem eo juvare animus est, peto abs te, ut huc ad Doctorem Lobbetium curetur 
quam primum." (Bongars appears to have been unaware that Camerarius had died on 
11 October 1598.) Bongars, from Strasbourg, to Schoppe, n.d. [October/November 1598?], 
in Bongars and Lingelsheim 1660, 58-59 (58), published in Schoppe 2004-2012, vol. 2.1, 
98 (here tentatively dated to December 1598): "Mensis hodie labitur ex quo ad te scripsi 
Ferariam; interim nihil a Rittershusio, quem super Servio ter compellavi, de quo ex lit- 
teris tuis certam P. Danieli spem feci. Ille vero vel verbulo negare poterat, aut excusari 
[...] Litteras tuas praemisi [i.e., in Galliam] per hominem certum. Sed de Servio, adhuc 
expecto, quid sperare nos jubeas. Paris, BnF, Ms français 7128 (“Mémoires de Bongars" 
[1612], Iv), fol. 14", no. 15 ("Lingelshemio"): "Servius sub prelo est, et ejus /eleganter/ expres- 
sam primam paginam misi Noribergam ad Camerarium cum litteris ad Schoppium, si 
forse quid habet in primum et secundum Aeneidos Danieli impetrem; quae obtulit mihi 
ipse ultro." Cf. Hagen 1879, 23-24 note, and Kohnldorfer-Fries 2009, 159. 

95 K. Schoppe, from Rome, to K. Rittershausen, 22 January 1599, in Schoppe 2004-2012, 
vol. 24, 102-04 (103): "[...] cum interim meo nomine ad Welserum scribere de Servio in 
Galliam misso potueris." 

96  K.Schoppe, from the Vatican, to J. Gruter, 20 February 1599, in Schoppe 2004-2012, vol. 2.1, 
104-05 (105): “[...] Servianae Petro Danieli propter Bongarsii preces negare non ausus 
sum, a quo iam Servium totum editum esse ex nuperis Bongarsii ad me litteris conicio." 
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3 Schoppe's Copy of the Servius Danielis: From Paris to Rome 
and London 


Once the Servius Danielis was fully published, Bongarsalso saw to it that Schoppe 
received the copy of the edition that is now in the BL: on 26 September 1599 
he hastily wrote from Frankfurt to Schoppe (by now resident in Rome) that 
he was still unsure how to arrange delivery of the book, but that he intended 
to enlist the help of a Venetian book seller, Giovanni Battista Ciotti (c. 1560- 
1625). Echoing Gillot’s report to Scaliger, he added a word of warning about 
the lack of proofreading and Daniel's absence from the printing process.9” On 
30 October 1599, Schoppe acknowledged receipt of the Servius edition in a let- 
ter sent from Rome and reciprocated by sending Bongars some newly printed 
religious pamphlets, once again using Ciotti as a go-between.?? 

Schoppe read very carefully through the printed copy of the Servius Danielis 
that he received from Bongars. His marginal notes often consist of the names 
of classical authors such as “Homerus, "Persius," “Horatius,” “Lucanus,” "Asinius 
Pollio," “Varro,” and so on, who are mentioned in the commentary; these hand- 
written manchettes are designed to facilitate future consultations of the text. 
There are also some handwritten additions made to the index (e.g., Virgil 1600, 
"Index in Com. Ser.” fols. F ij and I"), while the references to “Veneti,” “Venetia,” 
"Venetia frigida," and "Venetia unde dicta" have been underlined, as if they 
caught the annotator's attention (Virgil 1600, “Index in Com. Ser." fol. K").99 
Unlike Bongars's notes in his copy of the Servius Danielis (Bern, UL, MUE Bong 
VI 231), Schoppe gives little evidence of any further philological engagement 
with the text. 

Schoppe's annotations, above all, demonstrate that he took umbrage at 
the way in which his contribution was presented. After the expression “Ex 
Bibliotheca Petri Danielis I. C" on the title page, he added “ET GASPERIS 


97 Bongars, draft letter from Francfurt, to Schoppe, 26 September [1599], Bern, BB, Cod. 149 
(A), no. 399, fol. 307": “[...] Servii editionem novam qua ratione ad te mittam nescio"; 
cf. Hagen 1879, 24 note (but gives the year as 1600); Hausmann 1995, 77 note; Schoppe 
2004-2012, vol. 24, 126. 

98  Schoppe to Bongars, 30 October 1599, Bern, BB, Cod. 149 (A), no. 360, fol. 295" (fol. 295"), 
published in Schoppe 2004-2012, vol. 2.1, 129-32 (131): "De Servii editione multum te amo: 
et ne qua ingratus videar, mitto tibi pro fido Ethnicae Romanorum religionis descriptore 
libellos hosce meos Ingolstadii impressos qui Christianam tibi Romanorum religionem 
exponent. Utinam autem munus hoc meum tam tibi sit gratum, quam mihi erit tuum 
simulatque illud a Ciotto accepere." 

99 The first of the two flyleaves at the end of the volume features a list of "notabilia," though 
this is not in Schoppe's hand. 
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SCHOPPI,' signaling that the manuscript sources used in the edition did 
not just come from Daniel's collection but apparently also from his own. In 
Daniel's address to the reader, Schoppe adds the manuscript note “quem 
miserat Schoppius" after the word “FVLDENSI to assert that, ultimately, he 
had released the Fuldensian material to Daniel. He does not seem to have 
realized that the “Fuldensis” mentioned in this preface likely referred to the 
Fuldensian extracts quoted by Modius in his printed notes on Justin. In his 
own, handwritten address "To the Reader of This Edition,’ Schoppe further 
asserts how Daniel, in his request for Schoppe's notes on the Fuldensis, had 
promised due acknowledgement and had even dangled the prospect that he 
(Schoppe) could oversee the entire publication of Servius. Schoppe thus vehe- 
mently denounces the fact that the printer's note in the Appendix to the Servius 
Danielis attributes the Fuldensian readings to Welser as well as himself as a lie 
and a betrayal, for he allegedly provided more than a transcript from very old 
manuscripts—the material also contained his own emendations. Moreover, 
the edition, so Schoppe points out angrily, was riddled with misprints; these 
must be some of the flaws that Gillot and Bongars hinted at. Later philolo- 
gists such as Caspar Barthius (1587-1658), Tanneguy Le Fevre (Tanaquil Faber, 
1615-1672), and Pieter Burman the Younger (1713-1778) certainly agreed on this 
point, stating that the Genevan reprints only aggravated this deficiency.100 
Finally, Schoppe couches this lack of integrity on Daniel's and the printer's 
part in broad, nationalistic terms as a manifestation of the enmity between 
France and Germany. A later reader regarded this statement so undiplomatic 
that it was censored. Its reading, so it transpires from a brief note addressed by 
the Roman bookseller Giambattista Petrucci to Frederick North, Fifth Earl of 
Guilford, was only restored in the nineteenth century.?! Schoppe's handwrit- 
ten preface, in other words, insists that Welser had been the keeper of Modius's 
collation of Servius from the Fulda manuscript but had not worked on it. It also 
strongly suggests that some of the variants that editors of Servius attribute to 
a lost Fuldensis manuscript may actually be sixteenth-century conjectures or 
additions. 

Schoppe's annoyance was no doubt aggravated by the fact that he had sent 
a separate letter to serve as a preface to the publication of his Servius scholia 


100 Burman 17468, fol. ******v-******2v (incorporating quotations from Barthius and Faber). 


Cf. Burman 1746b, xlvi: "Ipsam vero Danielis editionem innumeris mendis scatere, easque 
infinitum in modum a Genevensibus Typographis auctas, ipsis rebus postea evincetur." 

101 Gio. B. Petrucci, “All Eccellentissimo Sig.* Conto Di Guilford,” folded note bound within 
the BL copy of Virgil 1600. The verso of the second page of this note bears a British 
Museum stamp dated 26 sp 88 (26 September 1888). 
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in Daniel’s edition. But it had reached Bongars too late, when work on the edi- 
tion was almost finished, and at a time when Bongars was unable to meet with 
the printer, thereby robbing Schoppe of the opportunity of highlighting his 
input.!02 Schoppe's protestations remained invisible to most of his contem- 
poraries and were ultimately futile. Indeed, some years later, when his attack 
on Joseph Scaliger unleashed a barrage of pamphlets, the anonymous mock 
biography that was added to Daniel Heinsius’s Menippean satire Hercules 
tuam fidem of 1608 denounced Schoppe’s boastful corrections to Plautus, 
Tertullian, Symmachus, Lucretius, and Servius as presumptuous, plagiarizing, 
and a betrayal of the friendship and trust that Giphanius, Rittershausen, and 
Welser had shown him.!03 

After Schoppe’s death, his copy of the Servius Danielis appears to have 
passed successively into various private collections in Italy, including those of 
Giusto Fontanini (1666-1736), titular archbishop of Ankara from 1725 onwards, 
and Cesare Merenda (1700-1754), count of Forli and patron of the arts.!% It 
was eventually sold to the Earl of Guilford (1766-1827), whose armorial book- 
plate features on the front pastedown. When Guilford’s library was sold in 
seven sales between 1828 and 1835, the British Museum acquired thousands 
of items from it, mostly manuscripts. It is not clear if Schoppe’s copy of the 
Servius Danielis entered the British Museum (now British Library) as part of 
those purchases or later. A red library stamp on the short letter by bookseller 
Petrucci that follows Schoppe's handwritten preface carries a later date of “26 
SP 88” (i.e., 26 September 1888), though this may be the date of cataloguing 
rather than of acquisition. The book's provenance and annotations, however, 
which seem to have appealed to Guilford, would not attract any attention for 
more than a century until, as we have seen, Robin Alston included the volume 
in his 1994 list of books with manuscript notes held in the Br. 


102 Bongars to Schoppe, [no month or day] 1599, in Bongars and Lingelsheim 1660, 55-58 
(55): Addebam redditam mihi Epistolam, quam Servianis tuis cupiebas proponi tardius, 
et confecto paene opera, nec mihi tunc accincto ad iter, inter innumera negotia vacasse, 
typographum convenire: Renuntiare autem amicitiae, nunquam in mente fuit." 

103 Anonymus 1608, 67-68. The Vita was composed by Janus Rutgersius (1589-1625) on the 
basis of information supplied by Rittershausen. 

104 Seetwo handwritten notes in Latin on the recto side of the first of two flyleaves at the end 
of the BL volume, the first signed by I. F. A. A. and the second, signed by “Caesar Merenda,” 
identifying the aforementioned initials as those of “Justus Fontaninus Archiepiscopus 
Anciranus.” 
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4 Conclusion 


The BL copy of the Servius Danielis, once owned by Gaspar Schoppe, prompted 
us to retrace the genesis and first reception of Pierre Daniel's momentous 
Servius edition—from its inception in the search for manuscripts and the phil- 
ological interests of a generation of mostly French humanists and jurists gravi- 
tating around the “school of Cujas,” to a production process that was as much 
hampered by the period's confessional conflicts, national pride, and personal 
rivalries, as it was fired by the enthusiasm of rising scholars and the agency of 
patrons, diplomats, and various passeurs de livres. We have seen how Daniel's 
materials for the Servius auctus tradition percolated more broadly into human- 
ist collections, such as Claude Dupuy's, Scaliger's, or Pinelli's, and publications, 
such as Paimpont’s Virgil edition (1575), Dousa's notes on Sallust (1580), or 
Merula's Ennius (1595), than was previously acknowledged. Schoppe's sour 
apologia of his (belated and reluctant) input in the production of the Servius 
Danielis instigated a new evaluation ofthe origins of the Appendix to the Servius 
Danielis, which contains a collation of the Fuldensian scholia on Aen. 1-2, first 
discovered by Modius. My review of the primary sources questions the attribu- 
tion of the Fv collation to Pierre Daniel. The annotations in the 1586 Virgil edi- 
tion held in Bern were more likely made in Germany, if not by Modius himself, 
then by a copyist commissioned by him or by one of the temporary keepers of 
his notes; Rittershausen or Schoppe should not be excluded. More philological 
and paleographical research is needed here. My reappraisal of the anticipation 
and immediate reception of the Servius Danielis, however, shows that the prep- 
arations for, and delays in, its publication lingered far too long. By the time the 
text appeared, the juridico-philogical turn in humanist scholarship was past 
its heyday and the collation of the manuscripts and many misprints no longer 
met evolving critical standards. Yet while Schoppe's BL copy in itself does not 
offer a portal to solving all the questions that still surround the transmission 
and Wirkung of Servius auctus in the Renaissance, it does highlight, along with 
Bongars’s equivalent copy in Bern, the potential, broadranging interest of the 
study of individual copies of the printed text. A full census of annotated copies 
of the Servius Danielis may well yield further insights. The BL copy, at any rate, 
appears to have escaped attention, because its own fortune disconnected it 
from the more common destinations of Schoppe’s books and manuscripts and 
because it ended up outside the centers of Servian scholarship in Germany, the 
United States, and Italy. Be that as it may, the story lurking behind Schoppe’s 
copy of Pierre's Daniel's Servius edition illustrates, yet once again, how each 
book has its own destiny. 
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Appendix A 


Schoppe’s Handwritten “Preface to the Reader of This Edition” in BL, 
1135.14 

LECTORI HVIVS EDITIONIS 

GASP. SCHOPPIVS 

Anni iam sunt quasi quatuor et triginta, quod Petrus Daniel Jurisconsultus 
Gallus, homo omnis antiquitatis religiosissimus, Servii Grammaticorum 
Latinorum sine controversia principis Commentaria in Virgilium cum manu- 
scriptis libris compluribus diligentissime collata et multis locis auctiora et cor- 
rectiora facta editurum se promisit. Sed cum subito Gallia turbaret universa, 
et incendio domestico tantum non conflagraret, factum est, ut promissi illius 
operis omnis paene memoria interciderit. Tandem non divinitus reddita Gallia 
par esset, complurium doctissimorum hominum precibus et cohortationibus 
impulsus Petrus Daniel denuo se ad editionem Servii coepit accingere: sed 
cum intellexisset, penes me Servianas schedas asservari, ex Fuldano codice, 
Romanis characteribus exarato, descriptas, per Jacobum Bongarsium Oratorem 
Galliae Regis mecum egit, ut quae in Servium haberem, ad se mitterem, cum 
libro ipsius simul imprimenda; idque ut facerem facilius, curiosam et dignam 
labore meo mentionem publice se facturum promisit: aut si eo adduci non 
possem, suum Servium integrum mihi se missurum pollicitus est, quem mea 
diligentia ipse luci publicae adornarem. Ego qui non tam honoris mei eram 
studiosus, ut tanti scriptoris restituti laudem solus possidere cuperem, facile 
persuaderi mihi passus sum, ut uberrimum bonarum rerum penu, hoc est, ea 
quae in Servium habebam partim ex membranis antiquissimis descripta, par- 
tim etiam mea cura et iudicio variis in locis emendata, bona fide in Galliam 
Danieli mitterem, cum spe certa, futurum ut quod virum bonum oportebat, 
quae mihi debebantur candide et religiose adscriberet. Sed quam spes mea me 
frustra habuerit et deceperit, haec ipsa quae post prodiit editio satis ostendit. 
Non solum enim nullam boni isti Galli mentionem mei fecerunt (nam quod 
me dicunt cum Velsero Fuldanas schedas descripsisse; et iniurii sane sunt, 
quod mihi et laboribus socium falso adiungunt, et invidiose et maligne nimis 
de eo quod alias in hos scriptore praestitum a me fuit reticent) sed innumeras 
etiam mendas in totum librum, quem omnium emendatisissimum prodire 
oportuit, intolerabili ac supina prorsus oscitantia invexerunt, ut ita scriptor hic 
cui iuvando et in integrem restituendo vel ipsis Gallis hoc testantibus, nemo 
me plus contribuit, merito nunc novum aliquem Aristarchum et correctorem 
desideret. [illegible words] G.... inhomines [illegible words] fides-etintegritas; 
[in another hand] et sic esse solet Gallorum in homines Germanos sinceritas, 
fides et integritas. 
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Appendix B 


À Letter from Bookseller G. B. Petrucci to the Earl of Guilford 
The handwritten, folded note is inserted between the flyleaf featuring Schoppe's 
handwritten Preface and the printed title page of the volume. The first page of 
the note is blank recto and verso. The text is on the second page recto: 


Quest’ ultima linea, con la quale Gaspare Scioppio chiude la sua 
Lettera si vede, che fü cancellate, ed inbrattata per un tratto di politica 
del tempo. 

E stato ora procurato con una lavanda semplicissima ristituita al suo 
primero stato, ma non si é potuto ottenere, se non che nello stato in cui si 
vede per essere stato molto corroso il luogo ed anteriormente maltrattato: 

Linterpretazione inscritta sotto è giustissima. 


All Eccellentissimo Sig.* Conto Di Guilford 


L[I]ll[ustrissi]mo Dom[in]o S[ignor]e 
Gio[vanni] B[attist]a Petrucci Libr[ari]o 
In Roma Via del Corso N°. 148. 
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The Ignorant Reader: Imagining Vernacular 
Literacies in Seventeenth-Century England 


Margaret J. M. Ezell 


Most of us have encountered the ignorant reader. For those of us who teach 
English literature, there is always the student who announces that Chaucer's 
story of Troilus and Cressida was clearly influenced by Shakespeare's, or, per- 
haps more annoying, there are the comments of the anonymous manuscript 
reviewer who so obtusely missed the point of your excellent article submis- 
sion. In both cases, the reader is obviously literate but also, plainly, not as edu- 
cated as you. Our scholarly attitude is likely to be a mixture of amusement and 
exasperation. The line between literacy and ignorance in its historical context, 
however, is a more vexing matter to sort through than it might first seem: if 
one is illiterate, does that necessarily mean that one must be ignorant? How 
is social class, as imagined and as lived experience, involved in assumptions 
about who was ignorant, who was literate, and who was educated in early 
modern England? 

Early modern English printed texts frequently include addresses to the 
imagined reader. Such paratexts commonly are designed to alert the potential 
reader to the hazards of misreading the text that follows. However, in these 
addresses we encounter many more types of imagined readers than the merely 
ideal or the hostile. The anonymous author “D. N.’ of The figure of six containing 
these six things: wit, mirth, pleasure, pretty observations, new conceits, and merry 

jests, an inexpensive miscellany published in 1652, defines six types of readers: 

"the plaine Readers; the ignorant Reader, the scoffing Reader, the conceited 
Reader, the carping Reader, and the kind Reader," and the author declares that 
he cares only for the last (“D. N? 1652, A2"). 

How do we imagine these mid- and late seventeenth-century English read- 
ers and what aspects of social class are implied by such labels? References to 
the kind, learned, judicious, and virtuous reader might seem to indicate an 
expected level of social refinement if not actual status. Remarks addressed to 
the ignorant reader, on the other hand, have multiple possibilities connected 
with the imagined ignoramus's place in social hierarchies. As pointed out by 
Heidi Brayman Hackel in Reading Material in Early Modern England: Print, 
Gender, and Literacy (2005), addresses to imagined readers can reveal more 
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than simply an “implied” or “ideal” reader; she urges us to consider the com- 
plexity of the early modern English reading experience, its intersections with 
orality and with writing, and to speak instead of “multiple literacies and illit- 
eracies in early modern England” many of which are shaped by gender and 
by class (2005, 59). For example, the Protestant emphasis on Bible literacy 
empowered even the most common seventeenth-century English lay reader. 
As Kate Narvson (2012, 215) has observed in Bible Readers and Lay Writers in 
Early Modern England, there was a “quiet revolution brought about by ordinary 
layfolk [...] members of the lower to middling sorts [were allowed] a role in 
spiritual self-definition that led ultimately to a shifting of the center of piety 
from the pew to the prayer closet, the shop, even the market square.’ 

Even more challenging to our imagining of seventeenth-century English 
readers and writers are the ways in which scholars are in the process of rede- 
fining what literacy itself is. In general, we have had a rather limited imagina- 
tion when it comes to readers other than elite ones, such as Gabriel Harvey, the 
Sidney family, Queen Elizabeth, and those other notables trained as classical 
humanists in early modern England.! The relative invisibility of artisan readers 
until fairly recently comes not from any deliberate desire to exclude sections 
of the population but rather from the methodologies initially employed not 
only to study reading practices but also the ways in which literacy figures were 
established. The foundational and still very important study by David Cressy, 
Literacy and the Social Order: Reading and Writing in Tudor and Stuart England 
(1980), for its evidence of literacy rates used the ability to sign one's name on 
legal documents, mostly ecclesiastical court records; at the time, it was a bold 
effort to gather quantitative evidence to place alongside more traditional inter- 
pretations about early modern readers based on anecdote. Relying on this test 
of literacy, however, Cressy believed, for example, that until nearly 1700 ninety 
percent of English women of all classes were illiterate, although there was sig- 
nificant improvement in the ability to sign one's name from the 1670s onward 
(Cressy 1980, 72—73, 191-201, Table 6.1, Graph 7.2).? Among laboring men, while 
Cressy charted a steady rise in rates of signature from 1500 to 1700, nevertheless 
he concluded that during the seventeenth century some half to three-quarters 
of village artisans could not sign; among husbandmen, eighty percent. By the 


1 See Green 2009, chap. 1, for a helpful overview of the key studies of humanist education in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England; see also Grafton and Jardine 1986, the founda- 
tion study of western European humanist education. 

2 See also Cressy 1993, 305-19. More conservatively, Chartier (1987-1991, 15) remarks: 
"Everywhere [in Europe] the male literacy rate is higher than the female, with a gap between 
the two as high as 25 or 30 percent.’ 
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end of the century, however, yeomen had made significant gains, with only 
thirty percent making a mark rather than signing. 

Cressy himself pointed out the weaknesses in his argument and the crudity 
of the data base he was working on. Nevertheless, this understanding of literacy 
asit played out in different social groups left a lingering, pervasive perception of 
an almost illiterate rural population and a marginally literate urban one. In the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, social historians including Margaret Spufford (1979) 
and Keith Thomas (1988) were already offering alternative ways of measuring 
literacy and produced different results from Cressy's signature test, especially 
among the lower classes and women. According to Thomas, Spufford, and, 
more recently, Frances Dolan, our original understanding of levels of English 
literacy is in Dolan's words likely a “spectacular underestimate” (1996, 161-62).5 
Speaking specifically of women readers, Nigel Wheale (1999, 105) argues that 
"throughout the seventeenth century, for the first time in Britain significant 
numbers of women from diverse social ranks were able to read,” suggesting 
that the figures for literate women might indeed be nearly doubled what was 
previously believed. 

In addition to challenging the statistics of literacy, more recent studies by 
scholars such as Wheale, Adam Fox, Brayman Hackel, and Margaret Ferguson 
have also challenged our understanding of what early modern English literacy 
consists of through an examination of how writing and reading in this period 
were learned. Brayman Hackel and Fox, for example, now highlight a sliding 
scale of literacy skills that range from the ability to read simple texts (typically 
taught first to children in dame or petty schools run by women and often with- 
out teaching writing), to the ability to read black-letter type such as found on 
broadsides and signs, called by Green (2009, 272) *basic literacy, to the most 
sophisticated reading and writing requiring a classical humanist education and 
multiple languages (Green 2009, 272).* As the literary critic Margaret Ferguson 
(2003, 12) argued in Dido's Daughters, "although literacy is often conceptually 
opposed to orality, or, in some schemas, is seen as its natural historical succes- 
sor, new considerations of the nature of literacy in disciplines other than early 
modern studies should cause us to be alert to the multiple ways modes of com- 
munication intersected and interacted in seventeenth-century English printed 
texts that were aimed at a wide variety of readers and literacies. 

This attention to how persons in a variety of social stations acquired the 
skills of reading and writing in seventeenth-century England and the overlap 


3 Thomas 1986, 103. 
4 See also Fox 2000, Brayman Hackel 2005, and the recent studies in the history of reading 
practices by Sharpe 2000 and Sharpe and Zwicker 2003. 
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of oral and written practices can, I believe, be enriched by the work of current 
scholars interested in the issues of pedagogy in today’s culturally diverse and 
rapidly changing society. The linguist David Barton has distinguished between 
what he calls “dominant literacies” arising from social institutions and “vernac- 
ular literacies" that "have their roots in everyday life" (Barton 2007, 38). Barton 
(2007, 34) defines literacy not as the ability to read text but instead as “a sym- 
bolic system used for communication, and as such exists in relation to other 
systems of information exchange. It is a way of representing the world to oth- 
ers.” Barton's work on contemporary challenges of multicultural literacy offers 
a lens to see past traditional ways of describing early modern culture, reading 
or otherwise. We can be better able to appreciate complexity and to accept 
multiplicity that exists even in apparently tidy single structures, and to bet- 
ter see those readers past and present whom we have missed seeing, although 
they were, often it turns out, in plain sight. 

Many in the field of contemporary education and literacy studies have been 
concerned, however, with such expansive definitions of the term ‘literacy, and 
their cautions are also useful in considering past vernacular literacies. Gunther 
Kress (2003, 23) argued that term should be preserved to mean the “making of 
messages using letters as the means of recording that message." However in his 
most recent book, Multimodality (2010), published in a series edited by Barton, 
Kress, speaking of changes found in modern day classroom textbooks, argues 
that after the advent of the digital age, the page now functions in ways it did 
not before. He declares that the page in twenty-first-century reading culture is 
a "site of display; unimaginable in the mid-2oieth century" when, he asserts, 
the page “had no other function than to ‘carry’ what had been written” (2010, 
142). Perhaps this is true of twentieth-century print media, but I think most 
scholars working with manuscript cultures and social authorship practices in 
the early modern period might well disagree with such claims. What I would 
like to do here is to borrow from such work on contemporary pedagogy in a 
digital age to help us focus on the ways in which textual design can point to 
imagined readers as learners and can alert us to the engagement with multiple 
types of literacy simultaneously in a print text. 

While we as scholars may have just recently become conscious of the pos- 
sibilities of multiple and dynamic literacies, it becomes clear when one thinks 
about the choices involved in the variety of publication formats in the early 
modern period that this was not so with seventeenth-century booksellers. 
Clearly, economic matters and class conventions shaped not only writers, but 
also readers and the expectations by writers about the needs and desires of 
their imagined audiences. Booksellers, too, had their own types of imaginary 
readers for their texts, whether it was for texts bound in volumes, pamphlets, 
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or broadside sheets. Nor, of course, were such texts always designed for a single 
type of reader only. Common sense tells us that academic and theological trea- 
tises involving multiple languages would find their audience among an elite 
and restricted readership, a feature usually made explicit on the title page. 
Likewise, folio volumes printed on heavy paper demanded not only a type of 
literacy but also the ability to buy and to house these large items. 

Other print formats, however, embraced, and were embraced by, a much 
wider and more diverse portion of the population. The seventeenth-century 
broadside, for example, a large single-sheet format which was intended to be 
posted in public places as well as serving as decoration in the home, was for 
entertainment besides being the means for the circulation of official procla- 
mations to the general public and also functioned as an early form of jour- 
nalism (Ezell 2015). By necessity, they had to communicate their content in 
multiple ways: often they were sold by being sung by the hawker, while their 
woodcut pictures gave a sense of the topic, and for those who could read black 
letter —ironically harder for us than italic script but in fact part of the arti- 
san vernacular world, used on signs and in other public lettering—their own 
piece of poetry on the wall. Social historians of crime of this period also have 
noted that certain ballad tunes were associated with gallows executions; sim- 
ply to hear the tune would be to know the subject matter. Public executions at 
Tyburn were attended by large London crowds of all levels of society —from 
the very poor to wealthy merchants and their entire families—and the ballad 
broadside, performed, heard, read, displayed, was an integral part of the public 
theatre of English justice being served. 

Londoners were also accustomed to receiving news of other types of sig- 
nificant public events in ways we might find surprising (I suspect most of us 
would be off-put by our local television newscasters describing political and 
military events by bursting into song). As we see in the example of accounts 
of Monmouth's Rebellion, however, in which the illegitimate son of Charles 11 
landed in Dorset in 1685 with a small army to attempt to seize the throne from 
his uncle King James 11, the news was spread in London in ballad format, to 
be heard, purchased, and read. There were ballads about his landing rallying 
citizens to fight against him (“Monmouth Degraded, or James Scot, the little 
King In Lyme" to the tune of "Hark, hark the Thundering canons roar"); bal- 
lads about the battle he lost (“Monmouths Downfall, or The Royal Victory" to 
the tune of “Hark, I hear the Cannons Roar”); ballads about his subsequent 
capture ("Monmouth Routed and taken Prisoner, with his Pimp Lord Gray" to 


5 Schmidgen (2008, 55) notes that there were over 100 different ballads, broadsides, and pam- 
phlets chronicling the fate of the "royal bastard." 
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the tune of “King James’s Jigg”); and finally, ballads describing his sad fall from 
grace and his execution (“Monmouth Worsted, In the West, to the tune of “The 
Souldiers Departure”). As Paula McDowell has explored, the ballad by nature is 
a "hybrid oral and textual performance linked to commercial printing,’ and as 
such accessible to multiple levels of readers and performers at different times 
and places (2006, 152). 

We see the same appetite for news of fast breaking events and for the behav- 
ior of public figures across a spectrum of literacies in the early pamphlet news- 
books that were published during the English Civil War years. If one could 
not read, the illustration often provided all the information that the text did 
by using a discourse of images associated with each side of the conflict. The 
Royalist journalist and propaganda writer Marchmont Nedham also explained 
the choice of using verses and dialogues to convey this information: verse func- 
tions “to tickle and charme the more vulgar phant’sie, who little regard Truths 
in a grave and serious garb,” he observes (1648, 1), “yet I would have you know, 
in the midst of jest I am much in earnest: And of all those Nuts which I give 
the Members to crack in merriment, I hope themselves and others, will be able 
to pick out the kernell” (Needham 1648, ı). Verses, in addition to being a way 
to engage a reader's attention, also lend themselves to be read aloud. Their 
presence in a prose news-text reminds us again how reading in seventeenth- 
century England was typically not a solitary nor a silent practice. Printed 
poetry embedded in news accounts can make visible for us again the presence 
in the reading space of the page of multiple audiences for the pamphlet: writ- 
ers, readers, listeners, and interpreters. 

Nedham, in adding verse to accounts of Parliamentary debates and military 
battles in order to hold the attention of those he says have “vulgar phant’sie, is 
also making a gesture through his explanation both towards the more knowing 
reader who will not need such an enticement to get the ‘meat’ of the account 
but also acknowledging the presence of another sort of reader who is "vulgar" 
and unrefined and undisciplined in his or her reading practices, but is never- 
theless a literate reader. As I have suggested elsewhere (2017, Part 1, chap. 2), 
a striking range of texts from the late 1640s into the 1660s specifically address 
a group which they term "ignorant" or "vulgar" readers. Some of these texts 
emerge out of the numerous religious controversies debated during the period, 
while others are devoted to the interests of secular social aspirations. In the 
same way that the ephemeral ballad could convey intelligence of immediate 
events and controversies as well as preserving treasured folk stories, I shall 
argue, the growing number of dictionaries, academies, and ‘self-improvement’ 
texts confirms these multiple levels of vernacular literacy which appear in the 
ephemeral texts, a readership previously marginalized from the pursuit of 
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learning but that nevertheless desired access to other existing vernacular lit- 
eracies in textual circulation. 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines “ignorant” first as “destitute of knowl- 
edge [...] unknowing, uninformed, unlearned" with a secondary meaning of 
“ll-mannered” and “uncouth.” John Taylor (1578-1653), the “water poet" who 
earned his living initially as a Thames boatman and marketed his writings 
through the persona of the “rhyming waterman,” fell on hard times during his 
final years during the Interregnum. Prior to the war, he had popular success 
with his journey’ narratives, and so in 1650 the elderly poet once more turned 
to the road for materials, publishing A late weary, merry voyage and journey, 
or, Iohn Taylors moneths travells by sea and land, from London to Gravesend, 
to Harwich, to Ipswich, to Norwich, to Linne, to Cambridge, and from thence to 
London: performed and written on purpose to please his friends and to pleasure 
himselfe in these unpleasant and necessitated times. The prose dedication is 
headed “To the Judicious, or Ignorant Reader, the Author sends this loving 
advertisement,’ and it furthermore addresses both “Gentlemen and Yeomen” 
(3). Taylor offers both types of reader instructions as he explains why he under- 
took his twelfth progress and his efforts to gain subscribers for it. In his address 
to the ignorant reader he is less concerned with the ability to read and more 
with the lack of polite manners in reading: 


LET mee entreat you not to use my Booke as you doe your Oysters, (which 
you open in the middle) it is not so handsome entring into a house 
through a window, or the backside, as it is in the front or foredoore: He's 
no good Courtier that salutes a faire Lady behinde, nor can that Reader 
finde the true sense of any Book or Pamphlet that begins at Finis: It is 
a prepostrous kinde of feeding for a man to eate his Cheese before his 
Roastmeat, and after that to sup up his Broath. (3) 


Both in the address to the “Judicious” and “Ignorant” readers and in the text 
itself, Taylor laments the sad condition of the times, "these unpleasant and 
necessitated times,” in which the unmannerly appear to do as they please to 
the disruption of good order, good breeding, and good reading. 

While Taylor's ignorant reader seems to be merely out of his place, without 
the understanding of how to behave, in many texts of the 1650s, the label of 
the ignorant reader is used to suggest a reader untrained in theology or unfa- 
miliar with the myriad of theological issues that were hotly contested during 
the decade. Thus the ignorant reader, in effect, was the one who agreed with 
one's adversary or could be persuaded to do so. Richard Ballamie published in 
1657 The Leper Clensed, or the Reduction of an erring Christian to “caution young 
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ignorant Christians against the error” of falling into Anabaptism as he had. 
Similarly, the independent minister Richard Baxter in the same year offered 
À treatise of conversion; preached, and now published for the use of those that 
are strangers to a true conversion, especially the grosly ignorant and ungodly, 
styling himself a “teacher of the Church of Christ.” Bishop Brian Walton's mas- 
sive undertaking of producing in six volumes a polyglot Bible, started in 1653 
and completed in 1657, drew both admiration and criticism, so much so that 
Walton was moved to publish a defense: The considerator considered for the 
purpose of asserting “the certainty, integrity, and divine author of the original 
texts ... against the consequence of atheist, papist, antiscripturists, &c" (1659). In 
this nearly 300-page rebuttal, Walton not only defends his labors but attacks 
his critics, attributing their quarrels with his text as being the result of having 
their “wits a wool gathering” or, more sinisterly, done with the aim “to delude 
the ignorant reader” or indeed “he would fain seduce the ignorant reader” (105, 
106, 274). Thus Walton's ignorant reader, like Eve before the Fall, is one who is 
open to manipulation by evil forces. 

Likewise, in the spirited argument against tithes published in 1659 by another 
independent minister John Osborne and the printer John Canne, Osborne in 
An indictment against tythes: or, Tythes no wages for Gospel-ministers warns in 
a postscript that he 


humbly [does] advise all such as shall read the present Controversie con- 
cerning Tythes, to take heed they are not abused. For those who com- 
monly plead for them will deceive the Reader (unless he do observe 
their craft) by their extravagant and impertinent discourses, using many 
words, but nothing to the Question. (32) 


What, for example, Osborne asks, can be the motive of William Prynne in his 
hundreds of pages of controversial polemics: “For what purpose and end are 
these things mentioned, if not to beguile an ignorant Reader?” The ignorant 
reader in theological and sectarian clashes such as these is not specifically 
identified by class or gender, but the repeated emphasis on vulnerability and 
naiveté at the very least suggests the reader lacks formal training or education 
in matters of theology or polemical argument. 

At the same time as this very real anxiety over readers from outside the 
confines of the universities and the institution of the Church, who perhaps in 
previous times would not have been so involved in theological and seminarian 
disputes, and the potential for them to be used as part of a disruptive agenda, 
we find also in the 1650s a conscious effort made to accommodate those read- 
ers who lack interpretive skills. Henry Hammond, the Chaplain to Charles 1, in 
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preparing his 9oo-plus page A Paraphrase and annotations upon all the books 
of the New Testament Briefly explaining all the difficult places thereof (1659), is 
not trying to shield the ignorant reader from the wiles of controversialists, but 
instead has at the center of his project the desire to assist and equip the igno- 
rant reader to arrive at a true interpretation. Hammond explains that he chose 
paraphrase for the method of explication “in compliance with the wants and 
desires of the most ignorant Reader, by which he means readers unfamiliar 
with the original biblical languages. He includes, for the learned reader, how- 
ever, the original Greek or Hebrew terms in the margins to satisfy their desire 
to compare, and thus in one volume meets the needs of several levels of lit- 
eracy, from the university educated to the literate but vernacular reader. 

The same desire to fit the text to the capacity of the humblest reader shapes 
Charles Chauncy, the president of Harvard College, in the publication of his 
sermons in 1659. Entitled The plain doctrin of the justification of a sinner in 
the sight of God; justified by the God of truth in his holy word, and the cloud of 
witnesses in all ages, the collection strives, as he states, to explain the justifi- 
cation of sinners in a “plain, doctrinal and familiar way, for the capacity, and 
understanding of the weak and ignorant” William Perkins's The foundation 
of Christian religion, gathered into six principles; and it is to be learned of igno- 
rant people, that they may be fit to heare sermons with profit, and to receive the 
Lords Supper with comfort, was reissued in 1660 with the stated aim to educate 
the ignorant by codifying the essential elements of faith. Another modified 
reprint of an earlier text taking into account mixed levels is Thomas Wilson's A 
Complete Christian Dictionary (1616) which in 1655 was reprinted and expanded 
by John Bagwell. Its new design is to help its readers with the interpretation of 
the Bible's *nany ambiguous speeches, hard and difficult phrases therein," in 
terms designed for the use of “the unlearned, who have no skill in the original 
languages, Hebrew and Greek." 

It is not only in matters theological and doctrinal that the ignorant reader 
is targeted for improvement and elevation. The dictionary format for topics 
both spiritual and secular was popular in the 1640s and proliferated during the 
1650s. As I have written about elsewhere (Ezell 2008), so-called merrie books 
may have been legally banned in the 1650s, but printers nevertheless satis- 
fied the desire of readers for books. Reprints of John Gough's 1640 Academy 
of Compliments, according to its title page, offered "Ladyes, Gentlewomen, 
Schollers, and Strangers" previously arcane knowledge, that is, how to “accom- 
modate their Courtly Practice with most Curious Ceremonies, Complemental, 
Amorous, High Expressions, and formes of speaking, or writing." It was 


6 A technique still popular today in the series, A Dummy’s Guide to ... 
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reprinted four times during the 1650s, each time with ever expanding contents, 
and spinoff volumes such as The New Academy of Complements, which also 
enjoyed repeated editions. 

On a more serious level, Thomas Blount's two popular works, The Academy 
of Eloquence and Glossographia: Or a Dictionary Interpreting all Such Hard 
Worlds, Edward Phillips's The new world of English words, or, A general diction- 
ary containing the interpretations of such hard words as are derived from other 
languages, and Henry Cockeram's English Dictionary: or an Interpreter of Hard 
English Words were also repeatedly reprinted during this same period. While 
the Academies and Dictionaries do not directly address the ignorant reader 
as such, their target audiences were clearly those not as modish, stylish, or 
sophisticated as they wished to be and who apparently had no other languages 
than English, and indeed found many English words “hard.” Cockeram's dic- 
tionary, in its tenth edition in 1655 after its initial 1623 publication, promises 
the studious reader, including clerks, merchants, ladies, and strangers from 
other nations, that with this text they will be able to understand “the more dif- 
ficult Authors already printed in our Language, and the more speedy attaining of 
an elegant perfection of the English tongue, both in reading, speaking, and writ- 
ing" (Cockeram 1647, title page). Blount's Glossographia is intended for “the 
more-knowing women, and the less-learned Men; or indeed for all such of the 
illiterate, who can but finde, in an Alphabet, the word they understand not,” 
and “neither understand Greek nor Latin." It will be “very useful for all such as 
desire to understand what they read" (Blount 1656, "To the Reader"). 

There were also more specialized dictionaries issued during the 1650s. Those 
who studied Latin in school and forgot it could refresh their knowledge of Latin 
words “often used in English books and sermons" and “those not brought up to 
the knowledge of" Latin could turn to the school teacher Thomas Willis's 1651 
Latin dictionary, Vestibulum Linguae Latinae. Even more impressive, William 
Robertson declared in his Hebrew Dictionary, The Second Gate, or The Inner 
Door to the Holy Tongue that *any knowing Christian, man or woman, of ordi- 
nary capacity, making use of the former grammar, and this dictionary, with 
the praxis joined to both, may learn to read and understand the Hebrew Bible; 
and that without a teacher" (Robertson 1655, title page). Likewise, Theophilus 
Metcalfe promised in his treatise on shorthand, Short-writing, enjoying its 
eighth edition in 1652, that his "book is able to make the Practitioner perfect 
without a Teacher. As many hundreds in this City and els-where, that are 
able to write Sermons word for word can from their own experience testifie" 
(Metcalfe 1652, title page). Addressing the "Gentle Reader,’ Metcalfe assures 
them that "though I know divers have learned in two or three dayes time by 
this book onely, yet if need require for thy more speedy attaining to perfection 
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in this Art,” there are further helps available, “a newly published School-Master, 
explaining all the Rules thereof, to the weakest capacity” (5). 

The 1665 reprint of Edward Coote’s The English School-Master (1596), the 
thirty-third impression of this venerable text, claims “to teach thee that art 
utterly ignorant, to read perfectly, to write truly, and with judgment to under- 
stand the true reason of our English tongue, with great expedition and plea- 
sure. I will teach thee that art unperfect in either of them, to perfect thy skill in 
few days, with great ease" (A27). It specifically targets “both Men and Women, 
that now for want thereof are ashamed to write to their best friends" The 
appeal of this text is that through their own labors and diligence, the ignorant 
reader could become "perfect" readers with "judgment" about what they read 
as well as the ability to express it to others. Indeed, beyond simple reading and 
writing, the student who began as "utterly ignorant" will be able to "so frame 
and tune their voices, as they that shall truly or naturally pronounce any kind 
of stile in their Prose or Verse" (A27). 

By 1685, the printer and publisher Thomas Dawks could declare on the title 
page of his The Complete English-Man. Or, the New London-School, Instructing 
Children & Elder Persons speedily to Spell, Read, and Write English that ^with the 
hundredth part of the pains formerly taken there shall not be a Man, Woman 
or Child, but who shall Write, Read well, and cast Account": 


For, 'tis verily presumed, None can peruse it, who shall not be bettered by 
it: for, hereby Aliens may pose Englishmen, and a Child, his Senior (other- 
wise more Learned) as to true Spelling and Pronouncing English: making 
all bad and ignorant Readers good and knowing persons. 


Dawks addresses his "Courteous Reader" to announce that his true design is 
"there might not be one ignorant person in the Kingdom, (no, not in the World, 
if I could help it) I mean not one, Male nor Female, but who can both Read 
and Write" (A2Y). Dawks points to multiple audiences for his book, designed 
to *help poor Peoples Children, who live far from free Schools, and also for 
such grown persons who cannot Write, but are willing to Learn, and yet are 
loth to become Scholars of to others, though they can but make their Mark 
instead of Writing their Names"; this latter group can also purchase a special 
separate booklet “printed in Red" in which they can practice tracing their let- 
ters (A4'). By 1685, the man, woman, or child who cannot both read and write 
is “an Ignorant person [...] a blind, sottish, brutish Fool" (A3). 

The claim that anyone with basic vernacular literacy could, without a 
teacher or attending a school, acquire a language or a skill, improve one's 
critical reading abilities, and refine one's manner of expression, suggests to 
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me that publishers in the 1650s into the 1680s, whether of religious materials 
or secular entertainments, were aware of a type of reader in search of self- 
improvement through reading. In the same way that writers and publishers 
were aware of multiple levels of literacy and designed formats to accommo- 
date them, from the use of a mixture of black-letter and roman to the inclu- 
sion of special add-ons for practice writing, in these longer self-help volumes, 
like the cheaper broadsides and pamphlet publications, the reader is variously 
imagined. These imagined readers, male and female, range from the user of 
Blount's Glossographia who need only to be able to know the alphabet to mas- 
ter new vocabulary, to the purchaser of the various academies of eloquence, 
who imagined themselves needing to write to a duke or bishop, or who wanted 
to understand references to classical myths and words from foreign languages. 
While religious polemicist might worry that the ignorant reader would swell 
the ranks of the misguided and deluded, authors and publishers were taking 
seriously the desire by readers to participate in discourses that formerly may 
have been viewed as the province of those with higher social status and associ- 
ated with the educated clerical classes and the universities. 

By suggesting that one could acquire on one's own with the help of a book 
not only the words, but also the style of one's social superiors, vernacular dic- 
tionaries and academies take the category of the ignorant reader and trans- 
form it into the aspirational reader. These readers may or may not have been 
able to advance from their social sphere through such means, but at least they 
might escape the category of ignorant or uncouth. They were literate, but con- 
scious of their inability to access other levels of literacy, whether the knowl- 
edge of classical mythology, how to address a letter to a social superior, or of 
how scripture could be better interpreted for their station in life. 

By paying attention to imagined readers of mid- and late-seventeenth- 
century writers and booksellers, we gain a perspective from which to see groups 
who previously in traditional literary studies are rendered invisible. Suddenly 
the mass of illiterates, it appears, were, in the sense of vernacular literacy, par- 
ticipating in the word of print, image, and text, but often involving multiple 
types of reading, listening, and interpreting. The broadside makers and pam- 
phlet writers, especially during times of war or political unrest, were respond- 
ing to demands for the news, consciously creating texts designed to be 'read' 
on a variety of levels, while the audience for dictionaries, glossaries, and writ- 
ing manuals were offered the chance to move up the literacy ladder. An audi- 
ence of “ignorant readers" was in some senses the ideal from the perspective 
of the booksellers, who could offer texts accessible to various ranges and types 
of literacy—from the pictorial reader and the interested listener to the highly 
literate collector. Likewise, recognizing the presence of seventeenth-century 
artisan readers as aspirational ones motivated the authors and booksellers 
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alike to create and frequently reprint texts designed expressly to teach and 
delight the vernacular reader. 
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23 
Ut liber pictura : Rembrandt peintre de livres 


Colette Nativel 


Habent sua fata libelli ... Le destin des livres est aussi de nourrir les images et 
l'on sait combien les sujets littéraires ont trouvé, au-delà de leur simple illus- 
tration, une nouvelle expression dans la peinture. On connaît aussi l'impor- 
tante bibliographie consacrée à la formule d'Horace, ut pictura poesis, depuis 
le fameux article de Rensselaer W. Lee!. Ce rapport des artistes au texte a été 
étudié dans de nombreux ouvrages et a donné lieu à mainte discussion, en 
particulier aprés le développement de l'iconographie et de l'iconologie. 

Nous voudrions ici envisager plus modestement la place du livre dans 
l'euvre de Rembrandt. La présence des livres chez cet artiste est en effet 
remarquable. Nous avons relevé une quarantaine de peintures qui contiennent 
des livres?. À ces peintures, il faut ajouter de nombreuses estampes et des 
dessins—nous n'avons pas fait de recherche exhaustive, le corpus de peintures 
rassemblé suffisant à étayer cette recherche. Des livres apparaissent dans tous 
les genres— portraits, peintures d'histoire à sujets mythologiques ou religieux, 
allégories, peintures de genre. Cette massive présence de livres et de lecteurs 
dans l'oeuvre rembranesque trouve une premiére explication dans le contexte 
culturel de leur production. La pratique calviniste de la lecture de la Bible fut 
un important facteur d'alphabétisation. Cela a souvent été étudié?. Les femmes 
aussi, méme de milieu modeste, lisent*. Rembrandt a souvent peint des lec- 
trices. Dans deux portraits, actuellement à la National Gallery of Art (Fig. 23.1) 
et à l’Ermitage®, des femmes, de grandes bourgeoises à l'air sévère, vétues de 
facon austère, posent avec un livre de prières sur leurs genoux. On en connaît 


1 Lee 1940, 197-269. L'article a ensuite été publié séparément en 1967, traduit en francais en 
1991, en italien, en 2011. 

2 Nous nous sommes fondée sur les ceuvres attestées dans Stichting Foundation Rembrandt 
Research Project, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, 6 vols. (1982—2015). 

3 Voiren particulier Frijhoff 2004, 252—65, et Blaak 2009. 

4 Ainsi, dans le tableau de Gerrit Dou, un éléve de Rembrandt, La lecture de la Bible, c. 1645 
(huile sur bois, 60 x 46 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre), c'est une femme qui lit, tandis que c'est 
l'homme qui écoute. 

5 Rembrandt et atelier, Vieille femme avec un livre, 1637, huile sur toile, 109,7 x 91,5 cm, 
Washington, DC, National Gallery of Art. 

6 Vieille femme avec un livre, 1643, huile sur toile, 61 x 49 cm, Saint-Pétersbourg, Musée de 
l'Ermitage. 
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d'ailleurs plusieurs autres de la main de Lievens ou de Dou, ce qui laisse sup- 
poser une mode du portrait féminin au livre. Ces femmes lectrices ne sont 
cependant pas une invention récente des peintres. Érasme recommandait déjà 
la lecture, méme profane, aux femmes". Il n'est pas impossible non plus que 
Rembrandt s'appuie sur une tradition plus ancienne. Parmi les lectrices qu'il 
peint figure aussi la Vierge Marie. L'iconographie de Marie lisant était répan- 
due en Europe, en particulier dans les Annonciations. Les van Eyck avaient 
méme fait du livre un attribut de la Vierge en la peignant, dans l'Agneau mys- 
tique®, un livre à la main, à la droite du Christ Roi, face à Jean-Baptiste qui 
tient également un livre. Rembrandt peint Marie avec un livre dans la Sainte 
Famille aux anges (Fig. 23.2)9. Il montre aussi saint Joseph lisant dans deux 
estampes, La Sainte Famille au linge’ (Fig. 23.3) et l'Adoration des bergers à 
la lanterne de 1652". Cette iconographie quoique ancienne est assez rare à 
l'époque moderne”. Joseph est plus fréquemment représenté travaillant dans 
son atelier”. Il n'est pas aisé d'expliquer son adoption par Rembrandt. On peut 
formuler l'hypothése qu'elle est due à l'existence d'une clientéle catholique, la 
figure de saint Joseph ayant été remise à l'honneur par les Carmes. 


7 Érasme 2008, 156: *Nam quae texit, sic est occupata vt tamen interim vacet audire iuve- 
num fabulas et obiter respondere iocis. Caeterum quae libris intenta est, totum illic habet 
animum" ("Car celle qui tisse est occupée d'une facon qu'elle peut en méme temps écou- 
ter les fables des jeunes gens et répondre sur le champ à leurs plaisanteries. Mais celle qui 
est appliquée à ses livres a l'esprit totalement tourné vers eux"). 


8 Hubert et Jan van Eyck, Lagneau mystique, 1432, tempera et peinture à l'huile sur bois, 
3,75 x 2,60 m (fermé), 3,75 x 5,20 m (ouvert), Gand, cathédrale Saint-Bavon. 

9 La Sainte Famille aux anges, 1645, huile sur toile, 117 x 91 cm, Saint-Pétersbourg, Musée de 
l'Ermitage. 


10 La Sainte Famille au linge, 1630-1634, 11,6 x 9,3 cm. 

11 Adoration des bergers à la lanterne, 1652, 14,8 x 19,8 cm. 

12 Sur les origines de cette tradition, voir Payan 2006 et Colafranceschi 2008, 39-63. Cette 
iconographie se rencontre assez tôt en Italie. Colafranceschi (2008, 45-47) mentionne 
un saint Joseph lisant dans une Nativité de Mariotto di Nardo, autour de 1385 et dans des 
Saintes Familles. Dans le Nord, Payan (2006, 259) signale, par exemple, un livre d'heures 
à l'usage de Bruges datant de 1490-1510. Elle est aussi trés présente au xv1I*, en milieu 
catholique, alors que le culte de saint Joseph se développe. Voir le médaillon représen- 
tant La sainte Famille, saint Jean-Baptiste et des anges, entourée d'une guirlande de fleurs 
et de fruits, peint par Jacob Fopsen van Es et Hendrik van Balen qui se trouve au Musée 
des Beaux-Arts d'Orléans (France). On trouve aussi saint Joseph lisant seul, comme celui 
de Gerrit van Honthorst (sans doute), peint lors de son séjour italien, pour le couvent 
San Francesco di Assisi a Ripa Grande à Rome (in situ) ou celui de Pier Francesco Mola, 
actuellement sur le marché de l'art. Dans LApparition de l'ange à saint Joseph de Georges 
de La Tour (Musée d'arts de Nantes), saint Joseph est assoupi, un livre à la main. 

13 Par exemple dans La Sainte Famille avec sainte Anne, dite parfois Le Ménage du menuisier, 
1640, huile sur bois, 41 x 34 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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Ces livres posent aussi la question de la culture de Rembrandt. Amy Golahny 
(2003) a publié une belle étude sur Rembrandt lecteur : Rembrandt’s Reading: 
The Artist's Bookshelf of Ancient Poetry and History. Elle étudie la bibliothèque 
de l'artiste, ses lectures et sa culture et constate que l'inventaire que l'on fit 
de ses biens en 1656 ne comporte que 22 volumes". Ce qui est peu. Golahny, 
loin de voir en Rembrandt un peintre inculte, s'efforce, en suivant la voie de 
Valentiner (1914, 130—50), de chercher la trace de ses lectures dans des tableaux 
qu'il a peints. Cependant, on peut discuter cet inventaire établi à l'occasion 
de la faillite de Rembrandt. On sait que l'artiste avait organisé une vente de 
ses ceuvres avant que l'inventaire ne füt dressé (Haverkamp-Begemann 1971, 
92, et Crenshaw 2006, 191-92). Il n'est pas invraisemblable qu'il ait alors vendu 
certains de ses livres ou qu'il en ait confié d'autres à des amis pour les protéger. 

Il faut surtout rappeler, à propos de la culture de Rembrandt, qu'il est né et 
a été éduqué à Leyde, la ville universitaire des Pays-Bas. Selon le témoignage 
qu'en donne l'historiographe de Leyde, Jan Jansz Orlers, son premier biographe, 
dans le Beschrijvinge der stadt Leyden!®, le jeune Rembrandt suivit les cours 
de l'école de latin et fut inscrit à l'université à l’âge de 14 ans. Même s’il choisit 
alors la peinture plutôt que les études supérieures, sa première éducation fut 
assez solide pour justifier cette inscription”. J'ai évoqué ailleurs (Nativel 2011, 
325-41) l'éducation de Rubens, le doctus pictor par excellence. J'en rappelle ici 
quelques éléments significatifs. On sait peu de choses sur ce qu'elle fut pendant 
l'exil de la famille à Siegen, puis à Cologne. À son retour à Anvers, Rubens fut 
inscrit à l'école latine de Rumboldus Verdonck. Il n'y resta cependant que trois 
ans. Il quitta l'école à treize ans et demi—un peu plus jeune que Rembrandt. 
Il ne fut méme pas inscrit dans une université. À l'issue de sa scolarité à l'école 
de latin, il possédait parfaitement cette langue, qu'il pratiquera dans sa corres- 
pondance, et une culture de l'Antiquité qui ne cessera de s'accroitre et dont 
toute l'Europe savante s'émerveillera. On ne peut donc pas dire que le parcours 
scolaire de Rubens ait été plus solide que celui de Rembrandt. On objectera 
que Rubens appartenait à une famille de grands bourgeois cultivés et que 
C'est au sein de cette famille, gráce à son pére qui avait fait son droit à Padoue, 
puis à son érudit frére Philip, l'éléve préféré de Juste Lipse, qu'il put dévelop- 
per ses compétences. Fils d'un meunier, Rembrandt ne grandit pas dans un 
milieu aussi privilégié. Pourtant sa première éducation ne fut sans doute guère 


14 Cetinventairea été publié et traduit en anglais par Nieuwenhuys 1834. Nous suivons l'édi- 
tion de Hofstede de Groot 1906, 189—211, habituellement utilisée. 

15 Cest ce que fait de facon trés précise Scheller 1969, 81-147. 

16  Orlers 1641, 375 ; voir Golahny 2003, 77-78. 

17 Weststeijn (2015) le montre trés justement. 
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différente. À n'en pas douter, stimulée par la présence de la prestigieuse univer- 
site, l'école de latin de Leyde devait former ses élèves avec le plus grand soin!8. 
Il faut enfin se souvenir que la pédagogie de l'époque moderne n'a rien à voir 
avec la nôtre. Les enfants étaient mis au latin, dès sept ou huit ans, voire plus 
tôt. La méthode d'apprentissage, fondée sur la lecture et la mémorisation des 
auteurs anciens, permettait au jeune éléve de trés vite acquérir une culture 
qu'il conserverait toute sa vie, méme s'il ne pratiquait plus le latin!9. 

Cette éducation permit vraisemblablement à Rembrandt de réaliser son 
ambition, celle aussi de ses parents, d'acquérir un statut social plus honorable 
que celui de meunier, méme si un meunier était un bon bourgeois. Son installa- 
tion à Amsterdam, ses liens avec Hendrick Uylenburch?°, un grand marchand 
d'art, lui en donnérent l'opportunité. Gráce à Uylenburch, il entra en contact 
avec la grande bourgeoisie amstellodamoise et il rencontra Saskia, une parente 
d'Uylenburch. Les Uylenburch étaient une vieille famille patricienne frisonne. 
Le pére de Saskia avait contribué à la fondation de l'université de Franeker. 
Cette famille riche et cultivée n'aurait pas accepté le mariage de Saskia avec 
un artiste sans éducation et le cousin de Saskia, Jan Cornelis Sylvius, prédi- 
cant à Amsterdam, n'aurait pas participé à sa célébration. Enfin, les relations 
de Rembrandt avec des hommes de lettres comme Constantijn Huygens ou 
Jan Six, le recteur de l'école de latin d'Amsterdam, Jacob Heyblocq, l'érudit rab- 
bin Menasseh ben Israel ou l'apothicaire et collectionneur Abraham Francen, 
pour ne citer qu'eux, incitent à penser que son commerce n'était pas celui 
d'un illettré. 

De fait, les éloges de ses contemporains concernent souvent la qualité de 
son invention et le présentent comme un peintre si ce n'est érudit, du moins 
cultivé?!, Constantijn Huygens écrit, dans son autobiographie, que l'invention 
du jeune Rembrandt dans les peintures d'histoire est inegalable??. Plus tard, 
en 1642, Philips Angels?? revient aussi sur cette qualité. Dans le discours qu'il 
prononca le jour de la saint Luc, à Leyde, il aborde la question des lectures 


18 Même si l'on ne connaît pas les dates précises de cette scolarité, on ne peut que suivre 
Valentiner 1914 et in fine Golahny 2003, 51-58. 

19 Schwartz (1985, 20) souligne que la connaissance du latin était la condition de l'inscrip- 
tion à l'université. Ainsi, à peine âgé de n1 ans, Franciscus Junius (1591-1677), élève au 
collège de latin de Dordrecht, écrit à son père qu'il étudie Cicéron, les Tristes d'Ovide, 
Phormion de Térence, Franciscus Junius à François Du Jon, 23 avril 1602 (Amsterdam, Ms 
UBA D 33; publié in Romburgh 2004, 84-85). 

20 Voir Wijnman 1956, 94-103, et Lammertse and van der Veen 2006. 

21 Surla réception de Rembrandt, l'étude la plus riche reste celle de Slive 1953. 

22 Huygens 1891, 79: “In historiis enim, ut vulgo loquimur, summus utique et mirandus arti- 
fex vividam Rembrantii inventionem non facile assequetur.” 

23 Angels 1642, 46-48 ; voir Slive 1953, 37-40. 
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du peintre qu'il veut savant. Les peintres, écrit-il, doivent lire de “vieux livres 
moisis” (“oude vermufte Boecken") pour enrichir leur invention‘. Et il prend 
comme exemple d'une bonne lecture de l'Ancien Testament Le mariage de 
Samson que Rembrandt avait peint en 1638. Il note l'attention avec laquelle 
Rembrandt a lu le texte?5 et sa réflexion sur la manière de le rendre?®. Il insiste 
surla facon dont Rembrandt a excellemment restitué les coutumes des anciens 
Hébreux en représentant, par exemple, les convives allongés?7. Ce respect des 
coutumes antiques témoigne de sa culture, car, à aucun moment, le texte ne 
décrit la disposition de ce banquet. 

Il fallait aborder, méme rapidement cette question qui divise les historiens 
de l'art, car c'est sans doute un des éléments qui explique la présence de ces 
livres, voire la fascination qu'ils exercent sur Rembrandt. Cependant ce n'est 
pas Rembrandt lecteur qui nous arrétera, mais la diversité des emplois de l'ob- 
jet livre dans son ceuvre?8. 

Le soin que met Rembrandt à peindre des livres est trés sensible—le plaisir 
aussi peut-étre qu'il a pris à les dépeindre. Papier, vélin, parchemin, basane, 
maroquin—tous les matériaux employés pour leur fabrication sont repro- 
duits avec une grande exactitude??. Ainsi, le volume que tient Anna, dans 


24 Un dessin de Rembrandt conservé à Oxford (Ashmolean Museum) qui représente un 
Atelier d'artiste, 1659 (encre brune, lavis gris-brun, 22 x 24 cm) semble illustrer ce conseil. 
On y voit une femme (un modèle?) assise devant une table couverte de livres. 

25 Cette appréciation ne sera pas partagée par Sandrart 1683, 322. D'une facon totalement 
erronée, il présente Rembrandt comme un illettré qui sait à peine lire le néerlandais le 
plus simple: *praesertim quod ne legere quidem, nisi Belgicae saltem literas simpliciores, 
didicisset, ut e libris parum haurire potuerit auxilii" Voir Slive 1953, 84-94. 

26 Angels 1642, 48 : “Siet, dese vrucht der eygen natuerlicke uyt-beeldinge ontstont door de 
Hystorie wel gelesen en ondertast te hebben door hooge en verre na-ghedachten.” 

27 Angels 1642, 47 : “Daer kond’-men uyt bemercken, hoe die kloecke Geest, door sijn hooge 
na-ghedachte die hy hier ontrent de eygentlickheyt van 't aensitten, (of om beter te 
segghen, het aenlegghen) der Gasten aen Tafel waer genomen had: want de Oude ghe- 
bruyckte Beddekens daerse op laghen, en sy en saeten niet gelijckerwijs wy nu aen Tafel 
sitten, maer laghen op haer ellebooghe, ghelijck sulcx noch in die Landen ghebruycklick 
is onder de Turcken, het welcke hy seer aerdelick verthoont hadd” En fait, on voit les 
convives encore assis, car le repas n'a pas commencé, mais ils sont placés sur une longue 
banquette où ils pourront s'allonger pour manger. 

28  Ilest évidemment impossible dans le cadre de cet essai d'élaborer une étude exhaustive 
des 70 ceuvres (peintures, dessins, estampes) que nous avons rassemblées. Nous nous 
limiterons donc à un choix d'exemples significatifs. 

29 On retrouve ce méme soin dans la représentation des dentelles, des tissus, des fourrures. 
C'est un des éléments de ce que Svetlana Alpers a appelé "the art of describing." 
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la Prophétesse Anna du Rijksmuseum?9, est rendu avec des effets de réel 
frappants—papier, épais, dont la surface rêche est sensible au regard, coins 
écornés (Fig. 23.4) : Saint Paul en prison de Stuttgart (Fig. 23.5) est entouré de 
gros volumes souvent feuilletes?!—des signets séparent les pages du volume 
posé à droite de Paul et sa belle reliure de cuir épais est patinée ;le livre qu'il tient 
sur ses genoux est corné. D'autres détails —les lanières tressées, les fermoirs 
métalliques et méme la tranchefile légèrement tracée —apparaissent dans la 
Vieille femme avec un livre de la National Gallery of Art (Fig. 231). La reliure 
du grand in-folio ouvert sur le pupitre du prédicateur Anslo (Fig. 23.6)°2, une 
Bible sans doute, est richement ornée. Le cuir des plats est incrusté de pierres. 
C'est d'ailleurs une des reliures les plus raffinées de toutes celles qu'a peintes 
Rembrandt. Le livre est un bel objet, mais il n'est pas associé au luxe. Son usure 
souvent représentée témoigne de sa lecture fréquente. L'exceptionnelle accu- 
mulation de luxueuses reliures peintes aux pieds des musiciens de La com- 
pagnie musicale du Rijksmuseum (Fig. 23.7)?? se justifie par le contexte : les 
musiciens sont de riches et élégants jeunes gens. 

Rembrandt est aussi sensible à la typographie. Certes, sauf dans quelques 
rares cas*4, le texte est illisible et les lignes d'écriture sont figurées sous forme 
de traits noirs. En revanche, la mise en page des feuillets est souvent recher- 
chée. Les pages du petit volume peint dans la Sainte famille aux anges (Fig. 23.2) 
sont disposées en colonnes. La composition des pages du livre que tient la 
Prophétesse Anna du Rijksmuseum (Fig. 23.4) est d'une grande élégance. Si 
les caractéres hébreux sont seulement suggérés, les titres courants et ceux des 
parties se distinguent clairement du corps du texte. La recherche d'élégance 
est sensible dans la disposition de la fin du premier paragraphe de la page de 
gauche dont les lignes centrées composent un triangle isocéle ou encore dans 
la figuration de lettrines. 

À l'intérieur de plusieurs compositions—la Compagnie musicale (Fig. 23.7), 
Saint Paul en prison (Fig. 23.5), Deux vieillards débattant (Fig. 23.8)35, le Portrait 


30 Vieille femme lisant, sans doute la Prophétesse Anna, huile sur toile, 60 x 48 cm, Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum. 

31 Saint Paul en prison, 1627, huile sur bois, 72,8 x 60,3 cm, Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie. 

32 Leprédicateurmennonite Anslo et sa femme, 1641, 173,7 x 207,6 cm, Berlin, Gemäldegalerie. 

33 Compagnie musicale, 1626, huile sur bois, 63,5 x 48 cm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum. 

34 Nous reviendrons sur cette question plus bas. 

35 Deux vieillards débattant, 1628, huile sur bois, 72,4 x 59,7 cm, Melbourne, National Gallery 
of Victoria. Je préfère adopter ce titre, comme le suggère la page non signée du site de la 
National Gallery of Victoria, plutôt que celui, traditionnellement donné, de Saint Pierre 
et saint Paul. Il est vrai que le personnage tourné vers le spectateur ressemble beaucoup 
au Saint Paul de Vienne (atelier de Rembrandt, 1635, huile sur toile, 137 x 112 cm, Vienne, 
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du Révérend Johannes Elison (Fig. 23.9)%, l'Érudit à son bureau de Prague?", 
La parabole du vigneron et de ses ouvriers??, Le predicateur mennonite Anslo 
et sa femme (Fig. 23.6)—des piles de livres constituent des sortes de natures 
mortes??, Sauf dans une seule peinture que nous envisagerons plus loin, La 
parabole du riche fou, ces natures mortes ne sont pas des vanités, comme elles 
le sont souvent??. On n'y voit pas de cranes, de sabliers ou les autres objets qui 
leur donnent habituellement ce caractére. Les livres que peint Rembrandt ne 
sont pas des choses mortes, ils sont vivants (et le terme anglais still-life serait 
plus pertinent pour décrire ces compositions que le francais nature morte). 
Les fonctions du livre dans le tableau sont multiples. Dans les portraits, ils 
font souvent office d'attributs. Ils sont liés à l'activité du personnage repré- 
senté : prédicateurs, comme Anslo (Fig. 23.10)", érudits, professeurs, méde- 
cins. Les livres sont alors posés à côté de la figure représentée ou derrière 
elle sans que celle-ci les lise, méme s'ils sont ouverts. Il en va ainsi dans les 
portraits peints du pasteur remonstrant Johannes Wttenbogaert*? ou celui 
du révérend Johannes Elison, ministre de l'Église réformée néerlandaise 
à Norwich (Fig. 23.9). Pour ces deux portraits, Rembrandt a choisi la méme 


Kunsthistorisches Museum) et au Saint Paul en prison de la Staatsgalerie de Stuttgart. 
Cependant, rien n'indique qu'il s'agisse d'un débat entre les deux apótres. En effet, aucun 
des attribut avec lesquels Rembrandt les représente habituellement (l'épée pour Paul ou 
les clefs pour Pierre) n'est visible. La scéne peut étre lue comme un éloge de la sagesse 
des anciens, ainsi que l'indique le site du musée. Cependant, on peut aussi y voir un 
éloge du livre qui alimente cette sagesse et les débats savants. Le globe peint à l'arriére, à 
cóté d'autres ouvrages soigneusement rangés, est aussi un attribut habituel de l'homme 
de savoir. 

36 Portrait du Révérend Johannes Elison, 1634, huile sur toile, 174 x 124,5 cm, Boston, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

37 Érudit à son bureau, 1634, huile sur toile, 141 x 135 cm, Prague, Národní Galerie. 

38 Rembrandt ou atelier, La parabole du vigneron et de ses ouvriers, 1637, huile sur bois, 
31,2 x 41,9 cm, Saint-Pétersbourg, Musée de l’Ermitage. Van De Wetering le réattribue à 
Rembrandt in A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 6 (2015), n? 151. 

39 Nous ne possédons pas de natures mortes peintes par Rembrandt. Pourtant l'inventaire 
signale de facon précise trois vanités (le mot vanitas est utilisé) et une nature-morte 
retouchées par Rembrandt (Hofstede de Groot [1906], 191, 197, n? 25, 27, 120, 123)— œuvres 
d'éléves ou collectionnées par Rembrandt ? 

40 Voir Philippe Rouillard et al., Les vanités dans la peinture au XVII* siècle : meditation sur la 
richesse, le dénuement et la rédemption (Caen : Musée des Beaux-Arts, 1990). 

41 Il s'agit cette fois de l'estampe gravée par Rembrandt, Portrait de Cornelis Anslo, 1640, 
18,7 x 16,1 cm. Le dessin préparatoire, une sanguine, avec des rehauts de blanc, 15,7 x 14 cm, 
est conservé au British Museum, Londres. 

42 Rembrandt ou Rembrandt et atelier, Portrait de Johannes Wttenbogaert, 1633, huile sur 
toile, 130 x 103 cm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum. 
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disposition, à cette difference près qu’Elison est debout, Wttenbogaert assis. 
Les deux pasteurs posent, de trois quarts, tournés vers le spectateur, le dos aux 
livres, la main gauche sur le cœur pour affirmer leur sincérité. Les livres, bien 
qu'ouverts, n'ont d'autre fonction que de rappeler qu'ils sont la source de leur 
réflexion et de leurs préches. 

L'épigramme que Vondel écrivit sur le portrait qui représente Anslo^* est 
bien connue: 


O Rembrandt, peindre la voix de Cornelis ! 
Sa part visible est la moins importante. 

Quant à l'invisible on ne peut la connaître que par les oreilles. 
Celui qui veut voir Anslo doit l'entendre*5. 


La pointe est belle et l'hommage à Anslo élégant^5. Certes, peindre la voix est 
impossible. Cependant, Vondel, qui ne semble pas avoir beaucoup apprécié 
Rembrandt, passe délibérément sur d'autres aspects du portrait qui illustrent 
la vis rhetorica d'Anslo. Ainsi, Rembrandt supplée les gestes d'Anslo à sa voix. 
En rhétorique, la gestuelle est un élément presqu'aussi important que la voix. 
Cicéron, puis Quintilien ont consacré à cette partie de l'actio de nombreux 
développements. Dans l'estampe, comme dans la tableau, la main d'Anslo ten- 
due vers un livre invite sa femme et le spectateur à le lire. Sa femme, d'ailleurs, 
suit son geste et regarde le volume*”. Dans l'estampe, la main droite d'Anslo 
est posée sur un livre. Ce geste rappelle que l'inventio du prédicateur se fonde 
sur ses lectures. Le poéme ayant été publié en 1644, il est difficile de dire si 
Vondel évoque dans ses vers l'estampe qui date de 1640 ou le double portrait 


43 Ce geste se comprend encore ainsi de nos jours. Le Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings (vol. 2 
[1986], 387) confirme cette signification à l'époque moderne en citant Bulwer 1644, 88-89 : 
“Conscienter affirmo: To lay the Hand open to our heart, using a kinde of bowing gesture, 
is a garb wherein we affirm a thing, swear or call God to witnesse a truth, as so we seem 
as if we would openly exhibit unto sense, the testimony of our conscience, or take a tacite 
oath, putting in security, that no mentall reservation doth basely divorce our words and 
meaning, but that all is truth that we protest unto." 

44 Le dessin du Louvre est sans doute un dessin préparatoire au tableau. 

45  Vondel 1930, 209 : "Ay, Rembrant, mael Cornelis stem. / Het zichtbre deel is't minst van 
hem: / 't Onzichtbre kent men slechts door d'ooren. / Wie Anslo zien wil, moet hem hoo- 
ren." Nous citons la traduction qui se trouve dans Schwartz 2006, 189. 

46 Slive (1953, 73) lit cette épigramme comme un compliment à Anslo plus qu'une critique 
de Rembrandt. 

47 Pour une plus longue analyse de ce geste et de l'ensemble du tableau, voir A Corpus of 
Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 3 (1989), 408-15. 
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peint l'année suivante, car nous ignorons la date où l'épigramme fut écrite. Il 
est remarquable, cependant, que, dans le double portrait, la bouche d'Anslo est 
ouverte, alors qu'elle est fermée dans l'estampe. Rembrandt a-t-il eu connais- 
sance du poéme qu'aurait écrit Vondel aprés avoir vu l'estampe et a-t-il ouvert 
cette bouche pour mieux évoquer la voix du prédicant ? La question ne peut 
étre résolue. 

Dansunelettre du12 janvier1639, Rembrandt confiait à Constantijn Huygens 
son souci de “rendre la meilleure expression des émotions humaines." La 
peinture de lecteurs semble lui avoir fourni l'occasion de mettre en ceuvre ce 
dessein. Son art dans l'expression des passions s'exprime particuliérement bien 
quand il montre l'effet de la lecture sur eux. Sa recherche lui fait multiplier les 
situations. Il montre des lecteurs en train de lire, absorbés par leur lecture, des 
lecteurs comme dérangés dans leur activité, d'autres, ayant fini de lire, médi- 
tant sur leur livre fermé. 

La lecture est, le plus souvent, solitaire. Rembrandt a peint toute sorte de 
vieux érudits ou philosophes, assis seuls à leur bureau devant un livre ouvert. 
Ce sont parfois des figures imaginaires, des types, comme le Vieil érudit dans 
une salle voütee de Stockholm (Fig. 23.1)*9—le décor, une immense salle à 
l'architecture improbable semble confirmer cette hypothèse. Parfois, il peut 
s'agir de portraits : L'érudit à son bureau de Varsovie9? ou de Prague, le Portrait 
d'homme lisant à la chandelle du Clark Art Institute (Fig. 23.12)9, la Vieille 

femme lisant de Drumlanrig Castle®?. Cependant cela reste difficile à affirmer. 

Les lecteurs de Bibles ou d'ouvrages religieux sont nombreux. Certes, la 
nature précise des livres tenus par les figures est souvent délicate à détermi- 
ner puisque, nous l'avons rappelé, le contenu des livres est rarement lisible. 


48 On ne peut traduire en français, qu'en perdant du sens, l'expression "naetuereelste 
beweechgelickheijt.” Le mot beweechgelickheijt associe l'idée de mouvement du corps et 
de mouvement de l'àme. Sur cette expression, souvent étudiée, voir, en part, Alpers 1990, 
49-57 ; A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 2 (1986), 285, et vol. 5 (2011), 123-25; Sluijter 
2006, 100 ; voir aussi Sluijter 2014, 63-89. Sluijter s'appuie sur la remarque bien connue de 
Huygens sur l'affectuum vivacitas qui caractérise les tableaux de Rembrandt (on la trouve 
dans Huygens 1891, 125). Dans cet article, Sluijter ne s'intéresse qu'aux peintures d'histoire. 
Les exemples de lecteurs peints par Rembrandt montrent aussi cette qualité. 

49 Un vieil érudit dans une salle voütee, 1631, huile sur bois, 60 x 48 cm, Stockholm, 
Nationalmuseum. L'estampe réalisée d'aprés ce tableau par leur graveur anversois Pieter 
de Bailiu (1613-1660) qui l'intitule Saint Anastasius ne prouve pas que Rembrandt ait 
voulu peindre ce saint. 

5o  Lérudit à son bureau, 1641, huile sur bois, 105,7 x 76,4 cm, Varsovie, Zamek Królewski w 
Warszawie. 

51 Portrait d'homme lisant à la chandelle, 1648, huile sur toile, 741 x 56,2 cm, Williamston, 
MA, Clark Art Institute. 

52 Vieille femme lisant, 1655, huile sur toile, 80 x 66 cm, Drumlanrig Castle. 
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Pourtant, des caractères hebreux, plus ou moins fantaisistes, apparaissent par- 
fois pour faciliter l'identification du volume. Ainsi, on reconnait sans peine 
une Bible dans l'ouvrage que lit la prophétesse Anna gráce aux caractéres des 
titres qui imitent de facon assez grossière les lettres hébraiques??. Le plus sou- 
vent, c'est le contexte qui permet de distinguer la nature de l'ouvrage. Le saint 
Paul de la National Gallery°* (Fig. 23.13) est identifiable aux attributs qui len- 
tourent. Outre le livre fermé sur lequel il médite, les mains jointes, on distingue, 
à sa droite, l'épée de son supplice. Sur le mur, au-dessus de l'épée, est peint un 
médaillon ot figure le sacrifice d'Abraham, un passage de l'Ancien Testament 
que Paul commente dans l'Épitre aux Hébreux (11, 17-20). On peut en déduire 
que livre est l'Ancien Testament qu'il a refermé aprés sa lecture de la Genése 22, 
1-14 où est relaté le sacrifice. Il n'est pas toujours possible d'identifier aussi pré- 
cisément les volumes en les mettant en rapport avec un élément du décor. 
Néanmoins, le sujet du livre se laisse parfois aisément deviner. C'est le cas lors- 
qu'il s'agit de saint Jéróme, que Rembrandt a gravé à trois reprises, toujours en 
train de lire, ou encore de religieux, comme le Moine lisant d'Helsinki*5, atten- 
tif au texte, les sourcils froncés. 

L'extréme concentration des lecteurs est soigneusement rendue. Dans La 
prophétesse Anna (Fig. 23.4) du Rijksmuseum, Anna semble totalement absor- 
bee parla Bible qu'elle lit. Rembrandt souligne l'application d'Anna qui, les yeux 
baissés, suit le texte de ses doigts. Le pesant folio contraste avec la fragilité de 
ses mains parcheminées qui semblent caresser la page. Inversement, certains 
lecteurs semblent interrompus dans leur activité par l'intrusion d'un tiers—le 
peintre, le spectateur—qu'ils regardent étonnés, comme Lérudit écrivant de 
l'Ermitage*? ou l'érudit de Prague, Rembrandt lui-même dans l'autoportrait en 
saint Pau". Leur surprise s'exprime dans leurs yeux et le mouvement de la tête 
qui se tourne vers l'intrus. 

Le lecteur est enfin montré méditant sur sa lecture achevée. C'est encore 
l'effet du livre sur le lecteur que Rembrandt met en évidence. La posture des 
personnages, le dos légèrement voûté, l'expression du visage—le regard, la ten- 
sion des muscles—sont précisément rendus. 


53 On trouve une étude du rapport de Rembrandt à l'hébreu dans Alexander-Knotter 2009, 
25-32, en part. 31-32, et Schwartz 2009, 33-38. 

54  Lapôtre Paul ou vieil homme en saint Paul, c. 1659, huile sur toile, 102,5 x 85,5 cm, Londres, 
National Gallery. 

55 Moine lisant, 1661, huile sur toile, 81 x 65 cm, Helsinki, Sinebrychoffin taidemuseo 
Paikkakunta. 

56 Portrait d'un érudit écrivant, 1631, huile sur toile, 1045 x 0,920 cm, Saint-Pétersbourg, 
Musée de l'Ermitage. 

57 Autoportrait en saint Paul, 1661, huile sur toile, 91 x 77 cm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum. 
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Cette méditation précède ou accompagne l'écriture. Le livre nourrit d'autres 
livres. Rembrandt nous montre des apôtres ou des érudits en train de prendre 
des notes ou de rédiger un texte à partir des volumes ouverts. Parmi eux, saint 
Paul occupe une place privilégiée. Rembrandt l'a peint souvent, au moins à 
sept reprises, la plupart du temps accompagné de livres. Il l'a peint ainsi dans 
son Autoportrait en saint Paul, le seul autoportrait, d'ailleurs, où il se représente 
avec un livre. L'Apótre Paul de la National Gallery (Fig. 23.13) médite sur son 
livre ; il prend des notes ou s'apprête à écrire. Il en va ainsi encore de Saint Paul 
à son bureau de Nuremberg?® ou de Saint Paul en prison (Fig. 23.5). L'intense 
méditation de l'apótre, ses interrogations sont exprimées par l'expression de 
son visage ou ses gestes : sourcils relevés et main sur la bouche du saint Paul en 
prison de Stuttgart, yeux baissés de celui de Nuremberg ou encore tête appuyée 
sur la main de celui de Washington”. 

Le livre est aussi le lieu de rencontre entre deux personnages. Il stimule leurs 
débats et leurs exposés. Rembrandt le montre quand il peint les Deux vieillards 
débattant de Melbourne (Fig. 23.8). Les ouvrages que pointent les personnages 
de leur doigt servent manifestement de support à leur argumentation. Les 
volumes accumulés que montre le pasteur Cornelis Anslo à sa femme attentive 
constituent une superbe nature morte de livres majestueusement empiles sur 
une nappe rouge et éclairés par un beau chandelier en étain, nous l'avons déjà 
remarqué (Fig. 23.6). Ils sont surtout des acteurs silencieux de l'histoire, à la 
différence des volumes bien rangés dans la bibliothèque, à demi fermée par un 
rideau, que l'on distingue derriére le pasteur. Anslo les montre à sa femme, de 
sa main droite, pour appuyer son discours, et le regard de sa femme est tourné 
vers eux. Le gros folio ouvert est sans doute une Bible, entourée de volumes 
de commentaires, sur lesquels se fonde Anslo pour argumenter. Il prépare son 
sermon et veut en éprouver l'effet sur sa femme. Les livres constituent bien un 
trait d'union entre les deux figures. 

Rembrandt peint aussi le plaisir de la lecture. L'expression de certains lec- 
teurs suggère qu'ils lisent des ouvrages profanes. Elle est différente de celle 
des lecteurs d'ouvrages religieux. C'est du moins ce que l'on peut supposer 
en regardant Titus lisant (Fig. 23.14)®°. Le bonheur de lire du jeune homme 
se traduit par un sourire radieux. On se demande d'ailleurs si sa bouche est 


58  SaintPaulàsonbureau,1629-1630, huile sur bois, 47,2 x 38,6 cm, Nuremberg, Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum. 

59  Lapôtre Paul, c. 1657, huile sur toile, 131,5 x 104,4 cm, Washington, DC, National Gallery of 
Art. 

60 Titus lisant, 1656 ou 1657, huile sur toile, 705 x 640 mm, Vienne, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum. 
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entr'ouverte parce qu'il lit à haute voix ou s'il chante. Sa position assise fait 
préférer la première solution. La lumière qui éclaire son visage semble irradier 
du livre8!, Selon van De Wetering, le livre reflète la lumière qui vient du dos de 
Titus®2. Cette explication est peu vraisemblable : le papier mat de cette époque 
ne réfléchit pas la lumiére au point d'éclairer un visage. S'il avait voulu faire 
une étude de lumière, comme le suggère le titre proposé par van De Wetering, 
"study in direct and reflected light,” Rembrandt aurait choisi des objets plus 
réfléchissants—des coquillages nacrés trés à la mode alors, des objets en 
métal. Traité savant ou théologique, roman ou poésie, on ne peut savoir ce 
qui absorbe L'homme lisant à la chandelle du Clark Art Institute (Fig. 23.12), 
qu'on a réattribué à Rembrandt. L'homme semble totalement pénétré par sa 
lecture. Sa concentration est rendue par la tension des muscles du visage, les 
yeux mi-clos, la ride entre ses yeux, la main gauche qui serre le livre. Là encore 
le visage est éclairé par la lumiére qui vient du livre. Bien plus, Rembrandt 
utilise aussi ce procédé dans des estampes. Celle qui représente son jeune ami 
Jan Six (il est alors âgé de 29 ans) debout dans son cabinet, les yeux fixés sur 
le volume qu'il a plié connut un grand succès pour cet effet de lumiere®3. Ce 
dispositif avait déjà été utilisé par Rembrandt pour La Prophétesse Anna du 
Rijksmuseum (Fig. 23.4). Le visage d'Anna est lumineux, alors qu'elle tourne le 
dos à la lumière. La lumière émane de la Bible qu'elle lit. Le message religieux 
du tableau est clair. 

Cette lumiére qui émane du livre, quel qu'il soit, ouvrage profane ou Bible, 
témoigne de la valeur que Rembrandt accorde au livre et à la lecture. Le livre 
éclaire le lecteur. 

Ce qui importe à Rembrandt, c'est plus de montrer l'effet du livre sur le lec- 
teur que son contenu précis. Cela apparait clairement quand on compare la 
prophétesse Anna lisant un passage de la Bible (Fig. 23.4), pour ne prendre 
que cet exemple, et la Vieille femme lisant un lectionnaire de Gerrit Dou 


61 Cette expression est trés différente de celle du Titus à son bureau, 1655 (huile sur 
toile, 77 cm x 63 cm, Rotterdam, Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen). Dans ce tableau, 
Rembrandt montre son fils, âgé de 14 ans, réfléchissant à ce qu'il va écrire, le menton 
appuyé sur sa main droite, l'air songeur et les yeux dans le vide, les sourcils légérement 
froncés. Dans celui de Vienne, Titus est désormais un adolescent qui prend plaisir à lire. 

62 A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 6 (2014), 676. Sur cette question, à propos de l'es- 
tampe représentant Jan Six en train de lire, voir aussi A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, 
vol. 6 (2014), 78-80, 604—05. 

63 Jan Six, 1647, estampe, 24,4 x 191 cm. On retrouve le méme dispositif dans le portrait, 
gravé en 1657 (157 x 208 cm), de l'apothicaire Abraham Francen qui consulte un volume, 
le dos tourné à la fenétre. 
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(Fig. 23.15)94. Cette comparaison a souvent été faite et, en particulier, par Hans 
Martin Rotermund qui a mené une longue enquéte pour identifier la oude 
Bijbel de Rembrandt que mentionne l'inventaire de 1656 (Rotermund 1957, 
123-50)6°. Dou a représenté la page du lectionnaire que tient dans ses mains la 
lectrice avec une telle précision que H. M. Rotermund a pu l'identifier. Ce sont 
les Icones biblicae de Matthieu Mérian et le passage que lit la vieille femme est 
l'Évangile de saint Luc 19, 266. Comparant tout naturellement les œuvres du 
maitre et de l’élève, Ronni Baer, dans le catalogue de l'exposition Gerrit Dou 
(1613-1675): Master Painter in the Age of Rembrandt, observe que Dou s'attache 
à montrer sa lectrice en action, tandis que Rembrandt met l'accent sur l'émo- 
tion que le texte suscite chez Anna®”. De fait, le sens du tableau de Dou est 
donné par le texte que lit la vieille femme. Luc rapporte que Jésus rencontre, 
à Jéricho, juché sur un arbre, le riche chef des collecteurs d'impóts, Zachée, et 
s'invite chez lui. Zachée décide alors de faire don aux pauvres de la moitié de 
ses biens. Il est sauvé. Cet Évangile rappelle que le Christ Rédempteur sauve 
tous les hommes, méme les pécheurs. Il raconte aussi une conversion, celle 
de Zachée. Enfin, et c'est le sens profond de cette image, il invite à la charité, 
au partage des richesses, une lecon que doit retenir la vieille femme. Riche 
comme l'était Zachée, celle-ci porte un épais manteau au col de fourrure, une 
toque en fourrure, une précieuse broche. Le livre que peint Dou donne donc 
le sens du tableau, comme le tableau illustre le livre que lit la veille femme. Il 
invite le spectateur, comme la lectrice, à une méditation sur la charité. 


64 Gerrit Dou, Vieille femme lisant un lectionnaire, c. 1631-c. 1632, huile sur bois, 
71,2 x 55,2 cm, Amsterdam Rijksmuseum. 

65 Après un savant examen de toutes les Bibles alors publiées et des Bibles ou des scènes 
bibliques peintes par Rembrandt, Rotermund (1957, 150) conclut que la question reste 
ouverte : "Die Frage, welches die Oude Bijbel Rembrandt gewesen ist, —ob ein Leidener 
Druck der Deux-aes Bibel, ob eine illustrierte Bibelausgabe früherer Zeit—bleibt also 
trotz der gewonnenen Ergebnisse noch offen." 

66 L'ouvrage avait été publié en 1625-1627, à Strasbourg et à Francfort : Icones Biblicae prae- 
cipuas Sacrae Scripturae historias eleganter & graphicé repraesentantes; Biblische Figuren 
darinnen die Fürnembsten Historien in Heiliger und Göttlicher Schrifft begriffen Gründtlich 
und Geschichtmessig entworffen zu Nuss und Belüstigung Gottsforchtiger und kunstverstän- 
diger Personen artig vorgebilget: an Tag gegeben Durch Matthaeum Merian von Basel. Mit 
versen und Rehmen in dreyen Sprachen gezierer und erklüret. Sa présence dans ce tableau 
montre qu'il circulait au Pays-Bas avant sa publication à Amsterdam. 

67 Baer 2000, 13: "Although compositionally similar to Rembrandt's work, Dou's painting 
emphasizes the act of reading, whereas Rembrandt, with his suggestive light effects 
and less descriptive painting technique, has captured the emotional involvement of the 
woman in her text." 
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Le livre que place Rembrandt dans les mains de la prophétesse Anna est 
tout autre. Il est d'abord parfaitement illisible. Rembrandt a peint des lettres 
qui ressemblent à des caractères hébreux, sans pour autant copier un quel- 
conque texte. Le visage de la prophétesse est éclairé par la lumière qui jaillit 
du livre, nous l'avons dit. Ce que Rembrandt cherche à montrer ce n'est pas tant 
une lecon précise que donne la Bible que l'illumination que donne la lecture 
de la Bible, quel que soit le passage lu. 

Rien d'étonnant alors que le livre que tient Anna soit à demi fermé dans 
La Prophétesse Anna au temple d’Edinburgh® (Fig. 23.16). Rembrandt a peint 
ce tableau plus tard que le précédent, autour de 1650. Le volume est à demi 
fermé et sa lecture alimente la méditation d'Anna. Celle-ci est d'ailleurs préte 
à le rouvrir et à reprendre cette lecture puisque ses doigts sont restés entre les 
pages comme des signets. Deux éléments éclairent le sens de ce tableau et la 
nature du livre que tient la prophétesse. À la droite d'Anna, au fond, on dis- 
tingue un groupe de personnages qui constituent une seconde scène, celle de 
la présentation de l'Enfant au Temple?°. De nombreux tableaux représentent 
Anna à côté de Syméon accueillant l’Enfant”!. Cependant, l'Évangile de Luc, 2, 
25-38, qui relate cet épisode sépare les deux figures. Il évoque d'abord Syméon 
qui accueille l'Enfant et ses parents, puis, dans un second temps, au verset 36, 
Anna, qui servait “Dieu jour et nuit dans le jeûne et la prière.” Luc écrit seu- 
lement, sans jamais réunir les deux personnages: "Survenant à cette heure 
méme, elle [Anna] proclamait les louanges de Dieu et parlait de l'enfant à tous 
ceux qui attendaient la délivrance de Jérusalem" (38). Le moment représenté 
par Rembrandt est donc antérieur à ce qu'écrit Luc: Anna est encore assise 


68 Cela permet d'ailleurs d'identifier la femme comme une femme juive. Sur les arguments 
en faveur de l'identification de la femme comme la prophétesse Anna, voir A Corpus of 
Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1 (1982), 355-56. 

69 La Prophétesse Anna au Temple avec son fils, 1650, huile sur bois, 43 x 34,8 cm, Edinburgh, 
Scottish National Gallery. L'attribution est discutée, voir A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, 
vol. 5 (2011), 495-506, et vol. 6 (2014), 598. 

70 Alexander-Knotter (2009, 32) présente cela comme une hypothèse : “The same pre- 
figuration in Christian thought counts for the story of Samuel in the temple, which is 
explained as a reference to the presentation of Jesus in the temple, which might even be 
depicted in the background on the left, below the tablets of the Law” Cependant on recon- 
naît nettement la scène de la Présentation au Temple: la figure du vieillard agenouillé qui 
tient l'enfant dans ses bras est la méme que Rembrandt reprendra, inversée, dans son 
dernier tableau (1669), Le chant de Syméon (huile sur toile, 98,5 x 79,5 cm, Stockholm, 
National Museum). 

71 Rembrandt suit parfois cette tradition et les réunit comme dans Anna et Syméon au 
Temple, 16271628 (huile sur bois, 55,5 x 44 cm, Hambourg, Hamburger Kunsthalle). 
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et médite la venue de l'Enfant annoncée dans l'Ancien Testament. Le visage 
tourné vers le spectateur, les yeux baissés, regardant dans le vide, elle ne voit 
pas la scene qui se déroule à sa droite. Il n'est pas impossible que la représen- 
tation de cette scène soit la vision mentale qu'elle a du futur événement. Un 
dernier élément éclaire le sens du tableau. Ce sont les Tables de la Loi peintes 
derrière Anna et qui dominent toute la scène?2. Rembrandt les représente en 
s'appuyant sur une lecture typologique de l'Ancien Testament bien connue 
depuis saint Jean 3, 1473. En effet, il sépare les deux tables par l'un des types 
vétérotestamentaires de la Crucifixion, le serpent d’airain. L'Ancienne Loi est 
ainsi associée à la Nouvelle Alliance. Le livre, vraisemblablement l'Ancien 
Testament, s'il alimente la méditation d'Anna, annonce, comme les Tables 
associées au Serpent d'airain, la Nouvelle Alliance. Il est mi-clos, car la nais- 
sance de Jésus inaugure la Nouvelle Alliance, sans pour autant mettre un terme 
à l'Ancienne Loi. 

Cette iconographie est à mettre en rapport avec celle de la Sainte famille 
aux anges (Fig. 23.2), où, comme, d'ailleurs, sainte Anne dans la Sainte famille 
du Louvre, la Vierge se détourne de son livre pour regarder son Fils. L'Enfant 
incarne le Verbe et réalise l'Ancien Testament. Le livre est resté ouvert, car l'An- 
cienne Loi n'est pas abolie. Sa présence et ce mouvement de la Vierge vers l'En- 
fant signifient le passage de l'Ancienne Alliance à la Nouvelle. 

L'exemple de La Prophétesse Anna au temple montre aussi le róle que jouent 
les livres dans les narrations et la facon dont ils contribuent à la poétique de 
l'image en faisant méditer le spectateur sur le sens du tableau et en l'invitant à 
une herméneutique. 


72 On trouve une étude précise du texte hébreu écrit sur ces Tables, in Alexander-Knotter 
2009, 31-32, et Sabar 2007, 372-404. 

73 Joh. 3,14: Et sicut Moyses exaltavit serpentem in deserto, ita exaltari oportet filium hominis: 
15 ut omnis qui credit in ipsum, non pereat, sed habeat vitam aeternam. Beaucoup d'œuvres 
illustrent cette typologie. L'une des plus éloquentes est, sans doute, An allegory of the Old 
and New Testaments peinte par Holbein le jeune, au début des années 1530, une petite 
huile sur bois de 74,61 x 64,13 cm conservée dans les National Galleries of Scotland d'Edin- 
burgh. Cette allégorie est en effet trés didactique, car Holbein a inscrit sous chaque figure 
son nom ou ce qu'elle personnifie. Au centre, nu et appuyé sur un arbre desséché à sa 
droite et verdoyant à sa gauche, un homme est entouré d'Isaie et de Jean Baptiste qui 
pointent leur doigt vers le Christ Triomphant. La partie droite figure la Nouvelle Alliance. 
Derriére le Christ Triomphant, à gauche de l'homme, le Christ apparait comme l'Agnus 
Dei, le Sauveur, et plus au fond, comme le Crucifié. Derriére Isaie, sur la partie gauche, 
apparaissent la mort, puis le péché avec Adam et Eve, le serpent d'airain qui, en face du 
Christ crucifié, représente le mystére de la justification, au plus haut, Moise recoit les 
tables de la Loi, face à la Vierge de l'Annonciation. 
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Ce rôle est parfois très modeste. Les livres peuvent seulement éclairer le 
contexte de l'action. Dans l'Allégorie de louie de la Leiden collection” ou dans 
la Compagnie musicale (Fig. 23.7), à peu près contemporaine, les musiciens 
lisent la partition imprimée. Il est inutile de chercher une autre raison à leur 
présence. Leur accumulation dans La parabole du vigneron et de ses ouvriers, 
intrigue d’abord. Rien, en effet, dans l'Évangile de Matthieu 20, 1-16, qui relate 
la parabole, ne la justifie. Ils sont là sans doute pour signifier la sagesse du 
vigneron. Rembrandt a peint Minerve dans son cabinet à deux reprises. Dans 
celle qui se trouve à Berlin”, associé au luth, le livre évoque la paix. Dans les 
deux tableaux, ce n'est pas l'Athéna guerrière, mais la pacifique déesse de la 
sagesse qui est représentée ; elle a abandonné ses armes, suspendues au mur 
dans le tableau de Berlin, son casque, sa lance et son bouclier orné de la ter- 
rible tête de Méduse placés derrière elle, dans l'axe vertical du livre ouvert, 
dans celui de la collection Leiden (Fig. 23.17)76. 

Cependant, le róle des livres dans la narration est souvent plus important. 
Leur place, dans certaines compositions, attire sur eux le regard du spectateur 
et l'invite à s'interroger sur les raisons de leur présence et à approfondir la lec- 
ture du tableau. Un grand livre ouvert est posé sur la table, à gauche du spec- 
tateur, dans Judas rapporte les trente pièces d'argent". Les auteurs du Corpus of 
Rembrandt Paintings"? ont cherché à expliquer sa fonction iconographique. Ils 
suggèrent que la Bible est ouverte à la page qui prophétise la trahison de Judas, 
soit le livre de Zacharie u, 12-1379. On ne peut que les suivre. La lecture typolo- 
gique de l'Ancien Testament était courante à l'époque moderne®®. Le volume 


74  Allégorie de louie, c. 1624-1625, huile sur bois, 21,6 x 17,6 cm, Leiden collection. 

75 Minerve dans son cabinet, c. 1631, huile sur bois, 60,5 x 49 cm, Berlin, Gemäldegalerie. 

76 Minerve dans son cabinet, 1635, huile sur toile, 138 x 116,5 cm, Leiden collection. Voir 
Manuth, sur le site de la Leiden Collection et pour une étude plus approfondie, Manuth 
et de Winkel (2002), 10-14. 

77 Judas rapporte les trente pièces d'argent, 1629, huile sur bois, 79 x 102,3 cm, Lythe, Mulgrave 
Castle, collection privée. 

78 A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 3 (1989), 4: “Possibly one ought to think in terms 
of a prophesy of the betrayal by Judas; the most likely text for this would be Zachariah n, 
12-13.” 

79 Zacharias n, 12-13 : Et dixi ad eos: Si bonum est in oculis vestris, afferte mercedem meam: et 
si non, quiescite. Et appenderunt mercedem meam triginta argenteos. Et dixit Dominus ad 
me: Projice illud ad statuarium, decorum pretium quo appretiatus sum ab eis. Et tuli triginta 
argenteos, et projeci illos in domum Domini, ad statuarium. 

80 Cette lecture de l'Ancien Testament était déjà suggérée par Paul, Colossiens 2, 17: quae 
suntumbra futurorum: corpus autem Christi. Traduction de Calvin :“lesquelles choses sont 
ombres des choses qui estoyent à venir, mais le corps est en Christ.” 
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que lit le rabbin, dans l'estampe La mort de la Vierge (Fig. 23.18)8! évoque non 
seulement les prières dites pour la morte, mais plus particulièrement peut-être 
le Cantique des Cantiques. La source la plus fréquente du récit de la mort de 
Marie est La Légende dorée de Jacques de Voragine, qui avait été traduite en 
néerlandais assez tót, et souvent publiée, parfois méme avec des illustrations. 
Or, à propos de la Dormition de la Vierge, Jacques de Voragine cite le récit de 
l'évangile apocryphe de Jean qui fait chanter au chantre ce verset du Cantique 
des Cantiques, préfiguration de l'Assomption de la Vierge: "Venez du Liban, 
mon épouse, venez du Liban, vous serez couronnée.”®? 

Dans Le Baptême de l'Eunuque (Fig. 23.19)83, un serviteur tient une grosse 
Bible ouverte. Une invention rigoureuse servie par la composition construit 
l'histoire et en guide la lecture : l'eunuque est agenouillé sur l'axe central du 
tableau, à sa droite, se trouve Philippe, et, à sa gauche, un peu plus à l'arrière, 
le serviteur qui tient une Bible aux imposantes proportions. La disposition des 
figures suit la chronologie de l'histoire telle qu'elle est racontée dans les Actes 
des Apótres 8, 38. La scéne montrée est le baptéme de l'eunuque. Ce baptéme 
est donné par Philippe qui s'est adressé à l'eunuque un peu auparavant, alors 
que celui-ci lisait Isaie dans la Bible qu'on voit à l'arriére. Cette lecture est à 
l'origine de sa conversion. On remarquera à ce propos la maitrise de la narra- 
tion que posséde déjà le jeune Rembrandt, une qualité qu'il a pu acquérir lors 
de ses études. Ce tableau peint alors qu'il est encore l'élève de Lastman reprend 
les éléments que son maítre avait réunis pour traiter le méme sujet, en particu- 
lier le groupe composé par l'eunuque, Philippe et le serviteur qui tient la Bible 
dans le tableau qui se trouve à la Fondation Custodia (Paris)®*. Cependant, 
Lastman donne son sens profond à la scène. Il n’illustre pas seulement le pas- 
sage des Actes des Apôtres, il en fait, en quelque sorte, l'exégése5. 

Les livres ont une fonction plus complexe encore dans le tableau intitulé 
La parabole du riche fou (Fig. 23.20)99. Associés à d'autres objets, ils prennent 


81 La mort de la Vierge, 1639, estampe, 41 x 31,4 cm, New York City, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

82 Cantique 4, 8: veni de Libano sponsa veni de Libano veni coronaberis. 

83 Le baptême de l'Eunuque, 1626, huile sur bois, 63,5 x 48 cm, Utrecht, Museum 
Catharijneconvent. 

84 Lastman peignit au moins quatre fois ce sujet: en 1608, huile sur bois, 37 x 56 cm, Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie; en 1616, huile sur bois, 63,5 x 98,8 cm, Paris, Fondation Custodia; en 1620, 
huile sur bois, 70 x 104 cm, Munich, Alte Pinakothek et en 1623, huile sur bois, 85 x 115 cm, 
Karlsruhe, Staatliche Kunsthalle. Sur les apports de Lastman à Rembrandt, voir Stechow 
1969, 148—62. 

85 C'est ce que met aussi en évidence, d'une autre facon, Defoer 1977, 2-26. 

86 La parabole du riche fou, 1627, huile sur bois, 31,9 x 42,5 cm, Berlin, Gemäldegalerie. Pour 
une étude approfondie de ce tableau, voir Tümpel 1971, 20-38, qui en a identifié le sens et 
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une valeur symbolique et transforment la narration en allégorie. Il faut ici rele- 
ver la façon dont Rembrandt joue avec la polysémie : ce tableau peut être vu 
comme une scène de genre—un changeur comptant ses pièces d'or—comme 
une allégorie de la cupidité, comme une exégèse biblique. La thématique du 
changeur est ancienne dans la peinture néerlandaise et le vieil homme est 
vêtu comme pourrait l'être un contemporain de Rembrandt. L'accumulation 
de livres et leur disposition en cercle autour du changeur est éloquente. Elle 
donne un sens moral à la scène. Le riche est prisonnier de son argent. Les livres 
qui l'emprisonnent sont ses livres de compte, à l'exception d'un volume qui 
imite des caractères hébraiques. Pour mieux encore illustrer le sort du riche, 
Rembrandt compose une vanité aux livres, la seule qu'il ait peinte. Outre les 
grimoires, empilés de facon instable, prêts à tomber, sur le poêle, à gauche, une 
horloge marque la fuite du temps, comme la bougie que tient dans sa main le 
vieil usurier ; la balance, si elle sert à peser l'or, évoque la balance du Jugement 
dernier. Tous ces objets figurent la mort qui guette le vieillard. Enfin, le volume 
aux caractères hébraiques renvoie à la source testamentaire de la scène, la 
parabole de Luc 12, 20, qui soulignait en ces termes la vanité de la richesse: 
"Insensé ! Cette nuit méme on va te redemander ton âme, Et ce que tu as pré- 
paré, à qui sera-t-il" ? C'est bien la présence de cette Bible qui donne à la scéne 
son sens allégorique. 

En conclusion, l'œuvre de Rembrandt constitue un superbe éloge du livre, 
sans doute unique dans l'histoire de la peinture. Plus qu'obéir au tradition- 
nel ut poesis pictura (car il faut inverser les termes de l'adage horatien) et 
chercher à illustrer un texte, voire à rivaliser avec lui, Rembrandt intégre le 
livre à sa création comme un élément dynamique. Ce bel objet, qu'il aime à 
peindre, enrichit son invention, organise ses compositions, contribue à l'ex- 
pression des passions. Sur lui repose l'herméneutique de l'image. Il invite le 
spectateur-lecteur du tableau à aller au-delà du visible pour trouver le sens 
caché de ce qui est donné à voir. Ainsi, gráce au livre et comme un livre, la 
peinture instruit. 

Le destin des livres, tel que l'illustre la peinture de Rembrandt, est d'éclairer 
les hommes. 


la source (Luc 12, 15-22) ; voir aussi A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1 (1982), A 10, qui 
souligne les liens avec les caravagesques d'Utrecht et résume les débats sur l'iconographie 
du tableau. 
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FIGURE 23.1 Rembrandt et atelier, Vieille femme avec un livre, 1637, huile sur toile, 
109,7 x 91,5 cm, Washington, National Gallery of Art 
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FIGURE 23.2 Lasainte famille aux anges, 1645, huile sur toile, 117 x 91 cm, Saint-Pétersbourg, 
Musée de l'Ermitage 
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FIGURE 23.4 La Prophétesse Anna, huile sur toile, 60 x 48 cm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 23.5 Saint Paul en prison, 1627, huile sur bois, 72,8 x 60,3 cm, Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie 
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FIGURE 23.6 Le prédicateur mennonite Anslo et sa femme, 1641, 173,7 x 207,6 cm, Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie 
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FIGURE 23.7 Compagnie musicale, 1626, huile sur bois, 63,5 x 48 cm, Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 23.8 Deux vieillards débattant, 1628, huile sur bois, 72,4 x 59,7 cm, Melbourne, 
National Gallery of Victoria 
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FIGURE 23.9 Portrait du Révérend Johannes Elison, 1634, huile sur toile, 174 x 124,5 cm, 
Boston, MA, Museum of Fine Arts Boston 
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FIGURE 23.10 Portrait de Cornelis Anslo, 1640, 18,7 x 16,1 cm 
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FIGURE 23.11 Un vieil érudit dans une salle voütee, 1631, huile sur bois, 60 x 48 cm, Stockholm, 
Nationalmuseum 
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FIGURE 23.12 Portrait d'homme lisant à la chandelle, 1648, huile sur toile, 74,1 x 56,2 cm, 
Williamstown, MA, Clark Art Institute 
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FIGURE 23.13 Lapótre Paul ou vieil homme en saint Paul, c. 1659, huile sur toile, 102 x 85,5 cm, 
Londres, National Gallery 
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FIGURE 23.14 Titus lisant, 1656 ou 1657, huile sur toile, 705 x 640 mm, Vienne, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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FIGURE 23.15 Gerrit Dou, Vieille femme lisant un lectionnaire, c. 1631-c. 1632, huile sur bois, 


71,2 x 55,2 cm 
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FIGURE 23.16 La Prophétesse Anna au Temple avec son fils, 1650, huile sur bois, 43 x 34,8 cm, 
Edinburgh, Scottish National Gallery 
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FIGURE 23.17 Minerve dans son cabinet, 1635, huile sur toile, 138 x 116,5 cm, Leiden collection 
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FIGURE 23.18 La mort de la Vierge, 1639, estampe, 41 x 31,4 cm, New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
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FIGURE 23.19 Le baptême de l'Eunuque, 1626, huile sur bois, 63,5 x 48 cm, Utrecht, Museum 
Catharijneconvent 
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FIGURE 23.20 La parabole du riche fou, 1627, huile sur bois, 31,9 x 42,5 cm, Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie 
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The Book Trade in Venice under Foreign 
Dominations (1797-1866) 


Marino Zorzi 


My old friendship with Craig Kallendorf is due to the world of books: I met 
him many years ago, when he came to Venice in order to study in the Marciana 
Library, and then it was the Venetian books which offered me many other occa- 
sions to see him, to correspond with him, to enjoy his culture and kindness. 
One of these occasions was the conference organized by Craig and Lisa Pon, in 
Venice in 2007, The Books of Venice—Il libro veneziano; the proceedings were 
published as a special issue of the periodical Miscellanea Marciana 20 (2005- 
2007). The essays cover the whole history of Venetian printed books; only the 
period that begins with the fall of the Venetian Republic in 1797 and ends with 
the union of Venice to the Kingdom of Italy in 1866 is not specifically consid- 
ered. I offer now this contribution, which could be seen as a small addition to 
the volume edited by Craig and Lisa. 

On 12 May 1797, the Venetian aristocratic government transferred its pow- 
ers to a democratic Municipality (Municipalità provvisoria) with the aim of 
obtaining better conditions of peace from Napoleon, who had invaded the 
Venetian state with his army and was threatening Venice, acting in the name of 
the revolutionary French state. This policy was partly successful, as it avoided 
destruction and violence, but it was clear that all powers rested in the hands 
of the French. 

The immense contributions exacted by the French, the expense to maintain 
the occupation army, the interruption of agriculture and commerce due to the 
war, the spoliation of churches and Monti di pietà on the mainland, the sup- 
pression of the ancient state and its complex structure, the destruction of the 
fleet in the Arsenal and in the Ionian islands, all dealt a heavy blow to Venetian 
society (Lamberti 2019). The cost of the occupation has been calculated at 
40 million ducats for the city of Venice alone (the annual salary of a carpenter 
in the Arsenal amounted to 150 ducats). 

Obviously, the general impoverishment was not propitious to the printing 
industry, which was still flourishing before the invasion; it was difficult to con- 
ceive new projects in that climate. Partial compensation was found in the edi- 
tion of pamphlets exalting democracy or condemning the old regime. Floods 
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of vain rhetoric flowed at meetings of the Municipality and in these publica- 
tions (Gottardi 1999, 85-101; Pelizza 2015, 99-128). Against the former patri- 
cians, luckily, only words were used, as they were respected by the majority 
of the population, and the old government was loved (Pastore Stocchi 2009, 
99-128); the new government was extolled by a minority, small but supported 
by the French. 

The private libraries were not touched, but those of monasteries and con- 
vents, some of which were famous centers of culture, were to suffer immedi- 
ately from the new order. On 6 July 1797 the Municipality promulgated a decree 
aimed at the 14 monasteries considered to possess the best collections; they 
were prohibited from selling or exchanging their books, medals, globes, and 
other objects of value. The provision was made to ensure that the two agents 
of the French government, Louis Berthollet and Gaspar Monge, could find the 
collections intact in order to choose the best 500 manuscripts and printed 
books to be sent to Paris, according to the treatise of peace imposed on the 
Venetian Republic. The Library of Saint Mark, or Marciana, which had received 
the new name of Libreria Nazionale, surrendered 202 precious books; the oth- 
ers were taken from the religious institutes. As an exchange for 30 books, a 
precious cameo was taken (Zorzi 1987, 357). 

These collections constituted an official tribute and so after the fall of 
Napoleon the Emperor of Austria was able to obtain the restitution of almost 
all the books and treasures. But nothing could be done for the other items that 
had been plundered by the occupants and their followers without any justifi- 
cation. On 21 August an assault (as Giannantonio Moschini, a witness to the 
fact, wrote) was made on the religious libraries with the help of the munici- 
pal militia, and many books were stolen. Robberies continued until the end 
of the French domination (Romanin 1861, vol. 9, 396-446). On 21 December, 
practically at the last minute, a certain "cittadino" Brunet, who seems not to 
be otherwise known, came to the Libreria Nazionale and ordered the consign- 
ment of some precious books (Zorzi 1987, 353). The librarian, Jacopo Morelli, 
a well-known scholar, had to comply; even this institution, praised in official 
documents, was not respected. 

The Municipality had a short life. Napoleon ceded Venice to the Austrians 
who entered the city in January 1798. Before leaving, the French destroyed 
what remained of the ships and other materials in the Arsenal, with even the 
Venetian state barge, the Bucintoro, included. The Austrians acted very differ- 
ently, as they were respectful of religion, property, and rights. Vienna even used 
many members of the Venice's old ruling class in the administration. Venetians 
could hold some hope of the future. 
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The printing industry was active during this time. The printing firms, which 
numbered 38 in 1793, totaled 42 in 1801 (Gottardi 1993, 214-69). The religious 
collections were respected, and where possible the books that had been sto- 
len from them were restored (some were found for sale in shops). There were 
still noblemen and citizens in possession of considerable patrimonies, and 
some, like Antonio Correr, Barbon Morosini, and Girolamo Silvio Martinengo, 
kept their libraries with care, enriching them with new acquisitions. But the 
Austrian government could interfere with private libraries. For example, in 
1799 the illustrious library of the Foscarini family was shipped off to Vienna as 
a payment of taxes.! 

The sad reality was that Venice was no longer independent— power, 
although a tolerant one, resided elsewhere. The city, no longer the capital of 
a state, was deprived of its leading role in politics, economy, and culture. The 
printing firms, as mentioned before, totaled 42, but eight were of little impor- 
tance, and ofthe 88 printing presses active in 1793 only thirty remained in 1801. 
Some good publishers, however, like Antonio Zatta, Antonio Fortunato Stella, 
and Pietro Zerletti, were still active. 

The areas where printed material found more buyers were books for 
schools, local and international information (five newspapers were available), 
and theatre. The passion for the theatre had survived, almost as vibrantly as 
before the fall of the Republic: eight theaters were still functioning, although 
less intensely, with comedies, tragedies, and other theatrical pieces finding an 
audience of readers. But Italian literature and the classics were also published. 
Censorship, entrusted to priests or monks faithful to the Empire, was tolerant, 
although newspapers were treated more strictly. 

On 2 December 1805, a dramatic event occurred: Napoleon triumphed over 
the European Coalition at Austerlitz. The subsequent Treaty of Pressburg 
assigned Venice and its region, Istria, and Dalmatia to the Italic Kingdom 
and made them totally dependent on Napoleonic France. Napoleon con- 
sidered these new territories as conquered lands to be exploited. A sum of 
8.5 million francs (2.2 million ducats) was immediately exacted from Venice 
(Tarle 1928, 191). Next heavy tributes were imposed on the city and its territo- 
ries, creating also u fiefs (ducati gran feudi) in favor of French marshals and 
great officials, with a rent of 60,000 or 100,000 francs paid by the population. 
Taxes reached a level seven times higher than at the time of the Republic and 


1 Gar 1843, 281-476. The catalogue of the printed books, sold in Venice, bears the title 
Catalogo della biblioteca Foscarini ai Carmini vendibile a Venezia nell'anno 1800 (Venezia, 
28 novembre 1799). On the libraries of this time, Moschini 1806, 69-74. 
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were exacted pitilessly. The majority of the Venetian nobility was ruined and 
even the richest lost a great part of their patrimonies, as did many members 
of the old ruling class on the mainland. Wealth passed into the hands of a new 
class of profiteers and speculators connected to the new regime. A new disas- 
ter arrived when Napoleon instituted the continental blockade, hoping to sub- 
due England: it was the end of commerce. 

The Napoleonic government, however, had also another aim: to transform 
totally Venetian society by creating a new order. There should be no more 
ancient habits, privileges, traditions; all subjects were to become equal in all 
the empire. The first victims of this vision were the scuole di devozione (lay 
confraternities of a charitable character), which in Venice were many, some 
of them very rich, like the eight Scuole Grandi. There the Venetians met, took 
part in splendid religious ceremonies, discussed cultural and economic sub- 
jects, commissioned works of art, played music. In the spring of 1806, all the 
scuole were suppressed, except two, and their magnificent buildings passed to 
the Demanio (the State property office), with all the houses, goods, land, and 
money that the scuole owned. Scuole were a pillar of the ancient state, and 
in suppressing them the Napoleonic state had a double purpose: to take their 
money and to deal another blow to the old society through the destruction of 
a very important institution like the scuole. 

A little later the scuole di mestiere, the guilds that protected the interests 
of artisans and workers of any type, were suppressed: this meant poverty and 
unemployment for thousands.? Even the fraterne, associations formed with 
the aim to help the poor, were suppressed, and what they possessed passed to 
the Demanio, leaving the poor without any assistance. 

After the scuole, it was the turn of religious institutions. The Church itself 
could not be eliminated, but its organization could be severely weakened. The 
parish churches in Venice were reduced in number from 70 to 40, then to 30; 
the suppressed churches passed to the Demanio. On 28 July 1806, 30 monaster- 
ies and convents were closed, and their buildings and properties passed to the 
State. In 1810 all monasteries and convents were suppressed throughout the 
French Empire, so all the surviving monasteries disappeared, except one: San 
Lazzaro, where the Armenian monks declared that they were subjects of a for- 
eign power, the Ottoman Empire (Bertoli 2002; Tonizzi 2013). The consequence 
of these suppressions was that the buildings were used for military or admin- 
istrative purposes, which meant major transformations, or they were simply 
demolished, in order to sell the bricks and other materials. 


2 Pullan 1971, Costantini 1987, Ortalli 2001, Vio 2004, Wiel 2006. A. Zorzi (1972, 544-93) 
describes 51 scuole buildings that were destroyed. 
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All these many suppressions posed a serious problem for the administra- 
tion: What to do with the destroyed buildings or how to use them in a differ- 
ent way? The contents of the buildings of scuole, churches, monasteries, and 
convents were not negligible in quantity and quality: there were thousands 
of paintings, sculptures, works of art of every epoch and type, and books. The 
only thing to do was to sell them all. But who could have the money or the 
interest in buying such an enormous amount of objects? The fate of thousands 
of works of art, some of the highest quality, was their destruction; many oth- 
ers were sold at ridiculously low prices at auction. Even more unluckily, the 
fashion of the time disregarded or despised the art of the Middle Ages, of the 
Baroque period, of the eighteenth century unless they were in accordance with 
Neoclassicism. Even masterpieces like the Church of San Geminiano on Piazza 
San Marco, built by Sansovino, were destroyed without protest from the intel- 
lectuals. Moreover, no buyer of quality came to the auctions. 

The books received a better treatment than paintings, at least in theory. 
A decree of the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy, dated 10 June 1806, ordered 
careful preservation of all manuscripts and rare books that were contained 
in the libraries of the suppressed convents of the Venetian provinces which 
had recently been annexed. The powerful minister of finance, Giuseppe Prina, 
inspirer of the provision, in a letter dated 24 June 1806 to the director of the 
Demanio in Venice, recommended the preservation not only of books and 
ancient manuscripts, but also of “pitture esculture di insigni autori" (Trombetta 
2011, 20), although the latter part of the order was ignored. 

In the days that followed the suppression, even the first part of the decree 
was ignored, as many libraries were sacked. A cultured gentleman, Giovanni 
Rossi, wrote that the extensive library of the Franciscan convent of Frari 
was bought in bulk by a sergeant and, loaded like hay-cock, as he says, sent 
to Barcelona (Rossi, Leggi e costumi, 159; M. Zorzi 1986, 264). What remained 
was sold by the Demanio afterwards, as we shall see. Rossi wrote that a whole 
house near the suppressed abbey of San Gregorio was filled with stolen books; 
in the churches of San Lio and San Vidal there were numerous books, and also 
in some cameroni (“big rooms") near the Church of ss. Giovanni e Paolo; he 
saw piles of books placed haphazardly over the altars of the suppressed (and 
afterwards) demolished Church of Sant'Angelo (Rossi, Leggi e costumi, 161-62; 
M. Zorzi 1986, 26). 

Later Rossi was appointed as commissary to choose the appropriate books 
for distribution among public libraries, academies, and schools. He worked dil- 
igently, visiting 10 monasteries, where he selected 17,363 books. All these books 
were sent to Padua and deposited in the suppressed Church of Sant'Anna, to 
be assigned to various institutions of the region. The distribution made slow 
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progress: in 1862 there were still books in Sant’Anna, not used, often damaged 
(La Cute 1929, 617 note 10). The books not selected, 24,514 in number, were 
considered di scarto (“second-rate”) and partly concentrated in the suppressed 
convent of the Umiltà in Venice, where they were found years later, soaked by 
the rain; the rest were sold at auction or stolen. 

After the second suppression, in 1810, Jacopo Morelli was able to obtain 
some precious books for the Marciana Library. Others were distributed to vari- 
ous cultural institutions and schools. The great library of the Dominicans on 
the Zattere, which contained the valuable collection of the scholar and poet 
Apostolo Zeno (1668-1750), was left intact for the moment (it was to be distrib- 
uted later) (Cavazzana Romanelli-Rossi Minutelli 2002, 1097-101). The remain- 
ing books were auctioned off. Six auction sales were planned in January 1813, 
each held in a suppressed convent, with a total of 21,738 volumes to be sold 
for at least 7,471 lire. However, nobody came and the whole lot was sold to 
G. B. Ferro for 6,900 lire. 

In the autumn it was the turn of the books of the Franciscans of 
S. Maria Gloriosa (known simply as the Frari): 3,500 volumes, which remained 
after the sack described by Rossi (mentioned above), were auctioned on 
27 October 1810. The books of the Somaschi of S. Maria della Salute, 14,000 
volumes, were placed on auction on 28 October; the books of the Camaldolese 
of S. Clemente, 3,200 volumes, on 29 October. For a total of 20,700 volumes the 
estimated value was 12,178 lire. The auctions, however, were unattended. Pietro 
Marini then followed with an offer of 4,580 lire for the whole lot, followed by a 
second offer of 4,809 lire. The director of the Demanio wrote to the Prefect of 
Monte Napoleone in Milan (responsible for the administration of the public 
debt of the Kingdom of Italy), proposing to refuse the offer, judging it too low 
(A. Zorzi 1972, 122).? Later two merchants, G. B. Toscan and Antonio Vianello, 
offered 13,000, lire and the purchase was concluded. 

This was the end of monastic libraries. The destiny of their furniture, in 
general magnificent, was even worse: the decorated shelves were in general 
broken up and sold as wood, with two main exceptions: the furniture of the 


3 Archivio di Stato, Venezia, Direzione del Demanio, 1806-1813, b. 328, fasc.I. 1/9. 

4 Amoving description of the demolition of the medieval furniture of the library of S. Giobbe 
is given by Giovanni Rossi, in his unpublished Leggi e costumi, vol. 14, 152-153 (M. Zorzi 1986, 
265, and 1987, 331). The magnificent furniture of the library of ss. Giovanni e Paolo, adorned 
with wooden statues of the seventeenth century, was destroyed and sold as ammasso di 
legname (“a hoard of wood") in 1807, when the Director of the Demanio was ordered to 
clear away the room "sul momento": M. Zorzi 1986, 258. Cicogna (1847, 693) writes that an 
Englishman bought some of the ornaments. We do not know where they might be now. 
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library of San Giorgio Maggiore was given to the new Liceo of Santa Caterina,® 
now Marco Foscarini, while the furniture of the Frari was moved to the Palazzo 
Ducale in order to be used by the Marciana Library, which had been trans- 
ferred to the sala of Maggior Consiglio in the Ducal Palace by the decree of 
29 August 18u (La Cute 1929, 27; M. Zorzi 1986, 264). The reason was that the 
Vice-King of Italy needed the space of the ancient library to serve as his resi- 
dence. In 1904, when the Marciana was moved again, this time from the Ducal 
Palace to the Zecca, the furniture of the Frari was returned to the old convent, 
which had become the seat of the Archivio di Stato, and used for the “Sala 
Regina Margherita.” 

In the same period the members of the former ruling class—patricians and 
cittadini originari—sold everything. Many had been ruined and so could not 
keep their palaces while burdened by heavy taxes. Others, still in possession 
of an estate on the mainland, preferred to establish themselves there in order 
to be close to agricultural production, and consequently abandoned their pal- 
aces in Venice as useless and too costly. For these reasons the Venetian palaces 
were on sale, but found no buyers except profiteers, who bought these histori- 
cal houses for small sums and frequently destroyed them for their brick and 
stones. At least 80 palaces disappeared. 

The contents of houses were also sold, and so another flood of paintings, 
books, and valuable objects invaded the market, already saturated with works 
of art and books sold by the Demanio. An auction that probably involved books 
from various private libraries, since the catalogue lacks any indication of prov- 
enance, can be quoted as an example. Held on 15 November 1809, it offered 
3,820 items, including 719 books in Latin, 543 in Italian, and 2,558 in other lan- 
guages. The auction was held from noon to 3 p.m.—only three hours for such 
a mass of books!® Apparently there were a number of large lots, a fact that 
resulted in a reduction in prices. 

Almost all private archives disappeared. Every patrician family had an 
archive for its members to use in their political or administrative activities. 
Now these papers had become obsolete, and they were often sold as paper, paid 
by their weight. In 1847 the extant patrician archives numbered 19 (Cadorin 
1847)—few if one compares that number to the 173 noble families existing 
in 1797. 


5 The furniture was rescued by Count Vittorio Cini in 1950 and replaced in the former monas- 
tery of Saint George, now Fondazione Cini (some statues are missing). 

6 The catalogue is today in the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana in Venice with shelf mark 
220 D 200: Catalogo di libri latini, italiani e francesi che si vendono al pubblico incanto in 
Venezia [...] il giorno 15 novembre 1809 [s.n.t.]. 
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In order to understand the meaning of the various prices and evaluations 
we have seen, a useful instrument of comparison is offered by the salaries of 
civil servants in the Napoleonic period. Clerks in charge of records, and simi- 
lar minor officers, were paid 2,000 lire a year; in the higher positions salaries 
ranged from 2,700 to 4,500 lire; university professors could earn 6,000 lire; 
while a director general might receive 9,000 lire (Tucci 1960, Iv; Berengo 1980, 
375-76). In 1810 one pound of flour cost 25 centesimi; of beef, 50; of oil, 96; of 
wine, 80 (Cecchetti 1874, 1465-92). 

It is striking to consider that the prices of books were much higher than 
those of works of art. In July 181, 1305 paintings were sold for 791 lire; on 
4 September, 1,527 more were given up in a single lot; and on 18 March 1814, a 
group of works by Paris Bordone, Jacopo Bassano, Palma il Giovane, and oth- 
ers, sold for 43 lire. These are only a few of the many examples that are docu- 
mented (A. Zorzi 1972, 19-24). For the same reasons, nobody was interested in 
buying the furniture of the suppressed libraries: neither collectors nor dealers 
were to be found, either in Milan or abroad. The haste of the government to 
have the buildings emptied further contributed to the destruction; as men- 
tioned above, almost all the magnificent furniture of the monastic libraries 
was broken up and sold as wood.’ 

The French domination ended tragically. Venice was besieged by the 
Austrians by land and by the British by sea from 21 October 1813 to 18 April 1814. 
Hunger was widespread, as well as poverty. An official report indicates the 
number of poor as 44,167 out of a population of 100,000. The commander of 
the French garrison, general Jean Seras, exacted more and more money from 
the exhausted city. Seras destroyed all the mansions and houses on the Lido 
in anticipation of a possible landing of British troops, and he pointed his guns 
against the city, ready to fire in case of an uprising.® 

At the end of this terrible period, the Austrians returned, to the joy of all. 
Emperor Francis 11 did his best to show his benevolence, obliging France to 
give back the four horses of the Church of Saint Mark's, which had been taken 
to Paris. He obtained the restitution of the manuscripts and rare books taken 
by terms of the treaty of 1797 (of course not those taken from the suppressed 
convents or simply stolen—to recover them would have been an impossible 
task). He offered a new and better seat to the historical archives (A. Zorzi 1985, 


7 "Butwhat could one expect from people greedy for loot and deprived of any principle of hon- 
esty?" so Giovanni Rossi writes his Leggi e costumi dei Veneziani, now Biblioteca Nazionale 
Marciana, Venezia, Cod. It. vII, 614 (= 9220), cc. 161-62. 

8 Pilot 1914, 191-227, and A. Zorzi 2010, 172-82. But even in this atmosphere there were people 
who did not give up the pleasure of theater: on 29 January 1814, the Fenice was crowded for 
the “Prometeo” by Troilo Malipiero. 
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59-60). But what he found was “uno spolpato carcame” (“a carcass with no 
flesh left”: Lamberti 2019, 3). The situation was too compromised— what was 
lost could not be restored. The economy remained disastrous. The demolitions 
begun by the French and others continued. Austria did not have the financial 
capacity or the will to halt this fatal downturn. Only around 1830 did the situ- 
ation begin to improve. 

Private libraries continued to disappear. The library of the Venier family at 
the Gesuiti was sold to a Paduan bookseller in 1817. The young Antonio Rosmini, 
at the time a student at the University of Padua (he would make his name as 
an illustrious Catholic philosopher), obtained from his parents in Rovereto the 
money to rescue the library from the bookseller, who was totally indifferent to 
the historical interest of the collection. The rather high sum paid by Rosmini 
was 800 fiorini, equivalent to 2,400 lire (see note 24 below), but he was con- 
vinced, and rightly so, that he had made a magnificent acquisition.? The Nani 
family library was sold in the years 1820-1821, and the same happened to the 
famous museum of antiquities collected by the family. The Tiepolo family also 
sold their library. The Persico collection of coins and medals was sold to a mer- 
chant from Trieste in 1820 (M. Zorzi 1999, 265-90). 

The most precious collections of books, however, had already been sold, as 
we are going to see, to the great merchants of the Napoleonic era. The first of 
these was Adolfo Cesare, an expert in the field, a cultured man, in possession of 
adequate means. In 1810 he bought from two Jewish dealers the large library that 
Giacomo Collalto had collected in his palazzo at S. Stin. The number of books, 
mainly bound in vellum, amounted to 80,000, perhaps even 150,000—a “mole 
immensa di libri" (“an enormous number of books"), as Cicogna (1847, vol. 1, 
279) comments.!° The first dealers had paid 8,000 ducats (about 25,000 lire) 
for the whole lot in August 1810; Cesare paid 52,000 lire, which is equivalent to 
50 or 60 centesimi or even less per book. Cicogna reports that Cesare kept the 
best for himself and divided the remaining books into three groups in order to 
sell them to other booksellers: for the books in 12? and in 8? he asked one lira 
veneta; for those in 4? two lire; and for those in folio, four lire. 

Also in 1810, Cesare made another important acquisition: the Pisani library 
at S. Vidal, one of the largest private libraries, which had been open to schol- 
ars three days a week and run by expert librarians such as the priest Antonio 


9 Rosmini 1887, vol. 1, 119; Ferrari-Marini 1997; Gonzo 2013-2016. 

10 The Diario of Cicogna (1789-1868), in four volumes, is the main source for the history of 
books, and also for Venetian life, in his time. On Cicogna see the biography by Preto 1981 
and Rossi Minutelli 2009, 113-22. 
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Bonicelli.!! Cesare paid 22,000 lire for the 5,000 choice books and the magnifi- 
cent furniture (currently in the Correr Museum). In the same year he bought 
the library of Sebastiano Zeno at the Gesuiti. In 1811 he bought 500 Aldine edi- 
tions and other rare books from the nobleman Zuanne Balbi and the entire 
S. Stae Mocenigo family library. In the same period he acquired the library 
assembled sometime previously by Lorenzo Antonio da Ponte for his son, and 
then resold it to the Paduan scholar Daniele Francesconi. Another important 
library, that of Giuseppe Gradenigo, the last secretary of the Council of Ten, 
also ended up in his hands. 

The Somaschi monks, having experienced the sack of their library in 1797 
and foreseeing the worst, sold many of their books to Adolfo Cesare. The agree- 
ment was that Cesare could take 3,000 books of his own choosing, paying a 
ducat per book (about six Italian lire). Many of the remaining books were sold 
by the government after the suppression. As we have seen, 14,000 volumes 
were auctioned in 1813. Others ended up in the hands of fishmongers and sell- 
ers of pepper as wrapping paper, according to the diaries of Cicogna (M. Zorzi 
1986, 253-24, and 1987, 319-48).1? 

Cesare had published his first catalogue of books for sale in January 
1798, describing himself as "libraio veneto a S. Bartolommeo all'insegna 
dell'Americano"; in 1804 another catalogue came out, in which he called him- 
self "librario in Merceria dell'Orologio"—a sign he had moved to a more pres- 
tigious location.? Another catalogue, published in 1810, comprising 64 pages, 
contains only editions from the fifteenth century.!* In 1812 he published another 
catalogue of 2,000 excellent printed books. A manuscript note added to the 
Marciana copy states that these books came from the library of Matteo Luigi 
Canonici (1727-1805); in fact they had been bought by Cesare in 1810.5 This 


11 The catalogue, due to Bonicelli, is in three volumes: Bibliotheca Pisanorum Veneta annota- 
tionibus nonnullis illustrata (Venetiis: Curti, 1807-1808). 

12 The Somaschi were not the only monks who were forced to sell their books in order to 
survive. The Camaldolese of S. Michele obtained from their superiors the permission to 
do the same. 

13 The first two catalogues (1798 and 1804) were identified by Dorit Raines. The first can be 
consulted in the Biblioteca Estense in Modena and in other libraries; the second in the 
Biblioteca Cameriniana at Piazzola sul Brenta, near Padova. 

14 Catalogo cronologico di edizioni del secolo 15. che si trovano vendibili appresso Adolfo Cesare 
libraio in Venezia [s.l.]: [s.n.], [1810]. The catalogue of 1810 is in the Marciana Library (Misc. 
D 426). 

15 Title is Catalogo di libri antichi e moderni di varie materie e in diverse lingue che trovansi 
vendibili in pochi esemplari nel negozio di Adolfo Cesare (Venezia: stamp. Molinari, 1812). 
This catalogue is in the Marciana Library (227 D 238). Other prices of items included in 
this last catalogue: Graevius, in 33 vols. (1697), 300 lire; S. Gregorius Turonensis, Opera 
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catalogue (174 pages) was itself on sale for 50 centesimi. The prices requested 
for the books in the catalogue seem rather high. Many cost less than 5 lire, 
but there are some highly expensive items, such as the colossal Encyclopedie 
methodique at 616 lire or the Biblia polyglotta (London, 1657) at 300 lire. 

Another catalogue produced by Cesare, though lacking any indications 
pointing to him except for a manuscript note “Cesare,” describes 5,000 books 
in Latin, Italian, and French. At the end of the catalogue there is a 31-page 
list of "Edizioni del secolo xv per ordine cronologico, which describes 450 
incunabula, starting with the works of St. Cyprian, printed by Vindelinus de 
Spira in 1471, at the price of 150 lire. Others are much less expensive: Iacobus 
Philippus Foresti, Supplementum Chronicarum (Venice: Bernardino Benalio, 
1486) was priced at 10 lire; the same price was asked for a 1497 edition of 
Dante, with Landino's commentary; but a mere 2 lire would buy a copy of the 
Missale Ordinis Predicatorum (1497). Other booksellers were active in the 
field: Vincenzo Bianconi ( 1817), “one of the few honest men in his profession" 
according to Cicogna (1847, vol. 2, 4451-52); Giuseppe Battaggia; Giuseppe 
Orlandelli (+ 1836); Antonio Canciani; and the printers Nicolò Coleti (+ 1806) 
and Domenico Occhi (+ post-1806). Many kept their shops in the Merceria 
near or close to St. Mark's Square, in accordance with a custom that dated 
back to the invention of printing. In a much less prestigious situation were 
the banchettisti, who just kept stalls in the open air, and the pedlars. Vendors 
of small books, prints, and images of saints had been active since the origin 
of print, and even before; the great printing firm of Remondini had made a 
fortune through this commerce. The trade had been prohibited by Austria, but 
it was too deeply rooted not to stay. In 1815 a group of peddlers asked permis- 
sion to continue, declaring that they had no source of gain other than to sell 
images of saints in the streets (Minuzzi 2006). The journalist Tomaso Locatelli 
testified in 1825 (Locatelli 1837, vol. 1, 32) to having heard some vendors offer 
in a loud voice (or better singing their special song) the stories of Chiarina and 
Tamante, Allerame and Adellasia, Bertoldo, Bertoldino, and Cacasenno, long 
enjoyed by uncultured people. 


(1699), 300 lire; Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, ed. L. A. Muratori, 25 vols. (Milano, 1723), 
300 lire; S. Johannes Chrisostomus, 13 vols., ed. Montfaucon (Paris, 1718), 200 lire; Galleria 
del marchese Vincenzo Giustiniani, 180 lire; Galland, Bibliotheca (Venezia, 1781), 100 lire. 

16 This catalogueis also in the Biblioteca Marciana (192 C 249). Other prices: Dante (Venezia: 
Zatta, 1757), 44 lire; Apocalisse di S. Giovanni (s.d.), 200 lire. Dorit Raines kindly informs 
me that a small catalogue of "libri greci e latini vendibili da Adolfo Cesare" is preserved 
in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Archives Modernes, carton 275, where 152 incunabula 
are listed, with their prices. In the same carton she found another list of 23 rare books *di 
ottima conservazione e pulitamente legati." 
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There were also many priests or former monks active in the book trade; 
the purpose of some of them was to recover books that had belonged to their 
suppressed convent; others had less noble reasons. To the first category surely 
belonged Giacinto Placido Zurla (1769-1834), an illustrious scholar, a for- 
mer monk at S. Michele in Murano and a future cardinal, and perhaps also 
Giovanni Battista Sanfermo, who was interested in buying what remained of 
the library of the Theatines. The role of Don Giovanni Battista Biasiutti and 
Don Carlo Alessandri is unclear; they bought books from the suppressed 
Dominican convent of ss. Giovanni e Paolo and deposited them in the sup- 
pressed Redemptorist convent, known as “della Fava,” where they could exam- 
ine them? There were also merchants from other regions. The Milanese Carlo 
Salvi had commercial relationships with the local booksellers Silvestro Gnoato 
and Adolfo Cesare. Giacomo Fuchs was partner of the Florentine company 
Molini, Landi & Co. which had a shop in Bocca di Piazza.!8 

This commercial activity required a final destination— collectors who were 
interested in keeping the books for their use or pleasure, or even as an invest- 
ment. A well-regarded collector was Gaetano Melzi, from a great Milanese 
family, who acquired rare books and compiled widely-used and appreciated 
bibliographies. He came to Venice from Milan in 1806 and tried to visit the 
monastery of S. Michele, together with the bookseller Salvi, hoping to be able 
to make good acquisitions. He also visited S. Lazzaro.? Another famous col- 
lector was the Florentine gentleman Angelo d'Elci, who even dared to ask the 
librarian Morelli to sell him books from the Library of St. Mark's (Tucci 1987, 
297). Antonio Rosmini, who bought the library of the Venier family, advised 
the bishop of Padua to buy the classical books he needed in Venice, where the 
prices were very favorable (Berengo 1980, 119; Ferrari-Marini 1997). 


17 Archivio di Stato, Venezia, Direzione del Demanio, 1806-1813, b. 328, fasc. "Vendite libri.” 

18 Letter dated 20 July 1806 of “Delegato di Polizia della Provincia di Venezia" addressed 
to "Sig. Cerosa direttore del Demanio del Dipartimento dell'Adriatico,' Archivio di Stato, 
Venezia, Direzione del Demanio, 1806-1813, b. 328. The letter says that Salvi had found the 
library of San Michele closed, and that he had visited S. Lazzaro of the Armenians. The 
letter also states that Salvi was negotiating through Gnoato the acquisition of a portion 
of the library “del fu Auditore di Rota Priuli" and was also in contact with Adolfo Cesare 
in order to buy some manuscripts and books, belonging to a “commendator Pate" and 
transported from Udine. Moreover, Salvi had bought 200 books of private property, which 
were "in casa Mocenigo.’ Perhaps the “abbot” Celotti, client of the Mocenigo family, had 
been the mediator. The Priuli mentioned above was Mons. Maria 111 Antonio Priuli, born 
20 June 1763, abbot of S. Gallo. 

19 The visits of Melzi to the monastery of S. Lazzaro are mentioned in the previously men- 
tioned letter. On Melzi see Giachery 2012, 132. 
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Other great buyers had an intermediate position between collectors and 
dealers; that is, they bought books, but also sold or exchanged them, often 
with good profits. One of those was Luigi Celotti, a priest?? who came from 
Cordignano, a village near Ceneda on the Venetian mainland, where the noble 
Venetian family Mocenigo possessed a villa and a big estate. As connoisseur, 
he bought some of the Mocenigo books and made important acquisitions from 
other families and from convents.2! Another abate, Tommaso De Luca, a man of 
refined taste and expert in books and a native of Belluno, formed his collection 
in Venice; it was so overwhelming that even the Viceroy of Lombardo-Veneto, 
Archduke Ranieri, expressed the wish to visit it.22 Both Celotti and De Luca 
were not rich, but they had an income sufficient to benefit from the state of 
the book market. 

The British were great buyers. Some great collections had been sold in 
London during the Republic. One of the first libraries to disappear after 1797, 
that of Francesco Pesaro and of his brother Piero, was sold in London in 1799. 
Once the war between Britain and the French Empire had ended with the fall 
of Napoleon, the British began to come to Venice, some to buy books. One 
manuscript from the monastery of S. Michele found its way to Oxford in 1817; 
in 1818 the duke of Hamilton bought eight manuscripts from the same con- 
vent; in 1825 the British Museum bought another (Merolle 1978, 36).23 In 1817 a 
gentleman called Lord Gumbleton by De Luca (the title does not appear to be 
correct, but there was a rich and respected family of this name), who had seen 
the printed catalogue of the library of the abate and started negotiations; he 
offered a fabulous sum of 300,000 florins (Cavalet 2002, 186).24 Only one fifth 
of the library of De Luca was sold, for 80,000 francs, and sent to England with 
the help of the abate Celotti in 1824. These examples demonstrate once again 
the attention that British enthusiasts devoted to the Venetian market. 

In the same year (1817), a famous collection ended up in England. Another 
abate, a former Jesuit, Matteo Luigi Canonici (1727-1805), had patiently built 
up a very valuable library, assembled mostly in Venice and containing up to 


20 He was an abate (“abbot”), a name for a secular priest; the word comes from the French 
abbé, without any reference to the monastic role. 

21 On Celotti see Eze 2009, 673-77. 

22 On De Luca, see Cavalet 2002, 181-92. 

23 On Pesaro and his library, see Perini 1995, 65-98, and Raines 2008, 47-68. The cata- 
logue bears the title Catalogo di una libreria che si trova vendibile in Venezia nell'anno 
MDCCXCIX (s.n.t.); it was in effect sold in London. 

24 Fiorini (florins) were a conventional money, whose value was more or less 80% of the 
ducat (Lamberti 2019, XXV-XXVI). The transaction was interrupted by Gumbleton's 
death. The sons were not interested. 
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3,550 manuscripts and 5,000 early printed editions; mention has already been 
made of his taste for rare bibles. When he died in 1805, the library passed to 
his brother, then to his nephews, Giovanni Perissinotti and Girolamo Cardina. 
The collection was so important that the librarian of St. Mark’s Library, Jacopo 
Morelli, tried to obtain funds from the Napoleonic prefect of the region, Marco 
Serbelloni, in order to acquire it. He made a first valuation at 13,276 zecchini 
(about 46,000 ducats or 185,000 lire), then a second at 12,500, then a third at 
11,000, hoping to entice the government by dropping the price; the Napoleonic 
kingdom, however, had other concerns and did not reply. Morelli reported in a 
note about rumors concerning an offer of 50,000 zecchini from an Englishman, 
although he did not believe it; the amount seemed exaggerated. Apparently 
British collectors were active already in the Napoleonic period, certainly 
through booksellers, and they had a reputation as lavish spenders. 

Meanwhile, Cardina, who had inherited the collection of bibles and part of 
the other printed books, sold them to Adolfo Cesare, as we have mentioned 
above. Perissinotti, to whom the manuscripts and the other part of the printed 
books went, awaited better times. In 1817, under the Austrian government, an 
Englishman, as Cicogna reports in his Diary, came to see him, examined the 
manuscripts carefully, and asked to buy two of them. Perissinotti, determined 
notto split up the collection, said he wished to sell the entire set or nothing; the 
Englishman then asked for the sum he wanted, and the answer was 6,000 louis 
(about 270,000 lire). After some months the University of Oxford requested 
a detailed catalogue through the British consul; Anton Giovanni Bonicelli, a 
well-known librarian, drew it up very diligently. As soon as the consul had the 
catalogue in his hands, he sent it to England, having ordered his servants to 
lock the doors and windows of Perissinotti's library, in order to avoid the sale 
of the books. In August 1817, 5,500 louis were offered. Perissinotti immediately 
accepted. The librarian of St. Mark’s Library, by now Pietro Bettio, tried to 
persuade the government to intervene, but in vain. The books safely arrived 
in Oxford.25 

Perissinotti, however, still kept for himself 829 manuscripts particularly 
relevant to Venetian history, but in 1831 he decided to sell them. A decree of 
the government dated 10 February 1819, no. 3926, forbade any selling of antiq- 
uities abroad without authorization. Although permission had to be gained 
by consulting the directors of the Academy and of the Library, it was always 
given. Perissinotti first offered the collection to the Library of St. Mark's for 
5,000 lire. The government refused, and he sold the best part to the British 
gentleman Walter Sneyd (1752-1829), who paid 16,000 francs (about the same 


25 Vianello 1975; Merolle 1978, 48-55; M. Zorzi 1987, 375-76. 
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in lire). Sneyd and his heirs kept them at Keele Hall near Coventry. In 1903 the 
collection was sold at auction. 

The Celotti collection went on sale at Sotheby’s in London on 14-18 March 
1825. The title of the sale catalogue is eloquent: 


Celotti manuscripts [...] which will be sold by Mr. Sotheby on Monday, 
March 14, 1825, and three following days. A catalogue of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin Ancient Manuscripts, containing many Greek and Latin 
classics, on vellum and paper; superb Hebrew bibles; fine illuminated mis- 
sals, etc. Chiefly collected from the illustrious families of Nani, Gradenigo, 
and Mocenigo of Venice; Maffei of Verona; Salviati of Rome; and from 
the libraries of the celebrated monasteries of St Michele di Murano, near 
Venice; of St Giustina, of Padova; and of St Giorgio Maggiore of Venice, 
etc., etc. 


Another competent book collector was the Archduke Ranieri, who personally 
authorized in 1827 the acquisition by St. Mark's Library of the first book printed 
in Venice: Cicero's Epistulae, printed by Iohannes de Spira in 1469. The seller 
was Celotti and the price 480 lire (M. Zorzi 1987, 362, 375, 455). Another col- 
lector of good taste was Count Leopoldo Cicognara, from Ferrara, president 
of the Accademia di Belle Arti in Venice (Mazzocca 2017), and a faithful fol- 
lower of the Napoleonic views on artistic matters. In 1821 he decided to sell his 
library, a collection specialized mostly in art and antiquity, and offered it to the 
Library of St. Mark's. Having carefully examined every item, the librarian Bettio 
proposed a total price of 113,673 lire and submitted his conclusions to the gov- 
ernment. In 1823 the Aulica Cancelleria, for financial reasons, refused, and the 
Count instead sold his collection to Pope Leo xII for 18,000 scudi, about the 
same price suggested by Bettio (M. Zorzi 1987, 378). 

A question arises: Did some Venetians buy, not to sell to others but to keep 
the acquisitions in their collections? The answer is, luckily, positive.26 Doctors 
in medicine benefitted much, and some of them were collectors. The proto- 
medico Francesco Aglietti (1757-1836) was so renowned that Emperor Francis 
I asked him to attend to his wife in Vienna. Aglietti formed a collection of 
some 10,000 volumes of good quality (M. Zorzi 1987, 345-46). His colleague, 
Giampietro Pellegrini (+ 1816), preferred paintings: he possessed 10,000 of 


26  Onthe collectors mentioned in the following pages, the main source is Cicogna with his 
Diari; the nineteenth-century compilations by Francesco Scipione Fapanni, in particular 
Biblioteche pubbliche e private, antiche e moderne (still unpublished), and Una città e il suo 
museo (1988), are also very useful. Some information in M. Zorzi 1999, 265-90. 
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them! His heirs were not very happy with his decision, for they would have 
liked to receive money, as Cicogna writes (1847, vol. 2, 4974). And as we know, 
paintings had no value. 

Civil servants, too, collected books. Although the Austrian government was 
rather parsimonious with salaries, they were at least guaranteed. Thus, Lorenzo 
Stella, usher of the Court of Appeal, could put together a good collection of 
books on Venetian ceremonies. Yet, the most extraordinary example is offered 
by the great scholar Emmanuele Antonio Cicogna, whose collection of man- 
uscripts, put together in a life of passionate study, consisted of more than 
4,000 items, partly donated to him, but mostly bought on his salary of about 
2,000 lire. He had two unmarried sisters to provide for, and he used to divide 
his income into three parts: one for his sisters, one for himself, and one for the 
books (probably the greatest share was devoted to the books). 

The book collectors in Venice can be divided into three groups in terms 
of taste and themes. The first group was mostly interested in rare and pre- 
cious books, illuminated manuscripts, incunabula, editions by Aldus or the 
eighteenth-century publisher of tasteful editions, Cominus (Infelise 1989, 229, 
318), which were very fashionable at the time (to this group belonged the three 
abati, Celotti, De Luca, and Canonici). 

The second group comprised those who looked for books on specific sub- 
jects, such as ancient literature. Examples are the bibliographer and librarian 
Bartolomeo Gamba (1766-1841); the novelist and poet Luigi Carrer (1801-1850); 
the priest Antonio de Martiis (1772-1849), whose collection counted 20,000 vol- 
umes; and the lawyer Carlo Roner (1844-1897), who specialized in autographs. 

A third group of collectors was represented by those who devoted their efforts 
to saving the cultural heritage of the Venetian Republic. Among them we may 
mention Giovanni Casoni (1783-1857), engineer in the Arsenal, who assembled 
a collection of some 400 manuscripts; Francesco Maria Gherro (1771-1835), 
secretary in the office of the state lottery, who was able to collect thousands of 
engravings on Venetian subjects; and the draper Domenico Zoppetti (+ 1849), 
who collected objects of historical interest. Their collections were bequeathed 
to the city. The outstanding figures in this group, however, are Giovanni Rossi 
(1776-1852), the same who inspected the monastic libraries in 1806, authored 
a vast unfinished work on Le leggi e i costumi dei Veneziani, and collected many 
valuable documents to support his research and bequeathed them all to the 
Library of St. Mark's (Raines 1990, 77-205); Cicogna, the extraordinary scholar 
mentioned above, author of fundamental works on Venetian life and culture 
and the collector of a huge amount of records regarding Venetian history, all 
bequeathed to the city; and the ‘prince’ of all Venetian collectors in the nine- 
teenth century, Teodoro Correr (Romanelli 1993; Pomian 1986, 67—70). Of noble 
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descent, Correr had started a conventional career in the Venetian government, 
but soon decided to become a clergyman, in order to be free to cultivate his 
learned interests. Not particularly rich but wealthy enough, he started to buy 
after the fall of the Republic, acquiring anything that had to do with Venetian 
history: paintings, sculptures, coins, medals, seals, documents, objects evok- 
ing the Serenissima, and books concerning Venetian history, among them the 
chronicles that patrician families used as handbooks for their political activi- 
ties. He was criticized by many of his contemporaries, who thought that he 
had no taste and invested in things of no real value. But Correr wanted to pre- 
serve the memory of the Venetian past, which was in danger of disappearing, 
and ended up with a huge and outstanding collection, conserved today in the 
museum that bears his name. The survival of Venetian culture is due to these 
Venetians, and to the other patricians who donated their collections, often of 
ancient origins, to the Seminario Patriarcale, to the Marciana Library, or to the 
Correr Museum. They deserve our gratitude forever. 

Under the Italian government, from 1866, sales and dispersions continued 
in Venice, although in a less dramatic atmosphere. Venice remained a great 
market for buying antiquities of every kind, books among them. A new, less 
well-known, suppression of religious houses followed in 1867. The Kingdom 
of Italy had emerged from the Kingdom of Sardinia, and the laws against the 
accumulation of property by religious institutions, the so-called Leggi Siccardi, 
which were in force there, were automatically extended to the newly annexed 
territories, Venice included. The libraries that some convents had been able 
to rebuild under Austrian rule, sometimes due to the bequests of noblemen, 
though not comparable with their former libraries, were confiscated once again. 
This time the collections were distributed between the Library of St. Mark's 
and other public institutions in the city.?? Only after the Concordat was signed 
by the Vatican and the Italian State in 1929 was it possible for monasteries and 
other religious houses to resume their activities. Today the Capuchins at the 
Redentore and the Franciscans at S. Francesco della Vigna have well-equipped 
libraries open to the public. 

We have not considered yet the situation of the printing industry after 1806. 
During the French domination the crisis was severe, and only a few books were 
produced. Censorship, careful to exclude any phrase judged inadequate to 
Napoleon’s glory, did not help. But the printers managed to survive: in 18u they 
were still 28, and three types of foundries. The current English makes no sense. 


27 The confiscated books were distributed to Saint Marks Library, the Archivio di Stato, the 
Museo Civico Correr, and the Biblioteca Reale, and now no longer exist: M. Zorzi 1987, 391, 
542-43. 
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These data and the following are due to a recent important work (Callegari 
2016). However, the official report of the Camera di Commercio about the eco- 
nomic state of the city does not mention the printing industry and the book 
trade, a sign that their importance was limited. Moreover, the statistics are 
from 1811, and the two worst years, including the siege of 1813-1814, were still 
to come. 

For 1815, at the beginning of the second Austrian domination, the numbers 
are the following: 24 printing firms, 103 presses, 18 booksellers, and five banchet- 
tisti. Of the six booksellers who possessed a capital higher than 100,000 lire, 
five were active before the fall of the Republic; one had started later, Adolfo 
Cesare, whom we already met. 

The situation improved in subsequent years. A new printing firm was 
opened in 1815; eight were started in 1826-1830, and 25 in 1827-1846. In 1837 
the printing firms numbered 26; the bookshops, 21. The numbers are not large, 
but the workers employed were 687, a sign of the importance of this activity. 
Some of the old names had disappeared, but new ones had come into play. 
One was a giant, Giuseppe Antonelli (18 presses, 130 workers), but others were 
very important too: Alvisopoli, Girolamo Tasso, and Il Gondoliere. New tech- 
nical devices were used, as technological innovation was seen as the way to 
success. Censorship was sometimes oppressive, but it left ample room for the 
publication and circulation of books. 

Thanks to recent studies (Berti 1989; Callegari 2016) we are able now to see 
that the grand tradition of Venetian printing enjoyed a revival under Austrian 
rule, even if it was not at the level of the independent Republic. The noble, 
heroic folly of the insurrection against Austria in 1848-1849 halted the positive 
growth of the preceding years. In 1866 the union under the Savoyard Kingdom 
of Italy posed other problems, as there was competition from the Italian firms 
to be faced; the idea of Ferdinando Ongania—to create books of high quality, 
using modern photographic techniques—was the most successful.28 

Finally, we should remember that a legacy of the grand past of Venetian 
civilization survived in the years under consideration here. The production of 
books in Greek was destined for the Greeks of Venice and all the Levant. The 
glorious publishing house Glykis survived until 1854. The house of Theodosios 
passed through various hands until it was acquired by George Diamantides 
in 1836, who called it La Fenice; it continued until the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century (Papadaki 1998, 105-32). Another great tradition, that of edi- 
tions in Armenian, survived. On the island of San Lazzaro books for the entire 
Armenian diaspora were produced, and continued so down to 1995. 


28 An essay devoted to Ongania is Mazzariol 2005-2007; another useful work on this subject 
is Mazzariol 20n. 
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